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CHRISTIANITY AND VAISHNAVIS.M. 



The civilisation of the present century has supplanted Christi- 
anity. This civilisation has done much for the comforts of the 
body and the development of the baser passions ; bnt iff has not 
been able to conquer death. Death is inevitable ; and that being 
the case, the civilisation of the present century cannot do any 
real good to mankind. 

The Hindus have been trained from their very infancy not to 
put any great value on things earthly. Take any classical works 
.of the Hindns and though they may be said to contain apparently 
many absurd stories, yet one idea pervades them all. It is, that 
death is inevitable, that death means the separation of the soul 
which is immortal, from the body, and *lie ‘true interest* of man 
lie in the harmonious development of Jus soul- ’W-hat is it to a man 
if he gets the sovereignty of the whole world, since he is to die 
in a few years ? And what, does a man care if he suffers a* few 
years of misery on this earth, if he has been able to secure an ever 
lasting happiness in the future ? 

Let it* live and let.others live. The world is wide enough for 
of ns. Let’ns learn f.o love and to be loved in return. Let, us 

m 

conquer all our baser faculties and develop the higher only. Let 
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us avoid anger, vindictiveness, haughtiness, greed, sovereignty and 
selfishness, and let os develops our reverence for God and good 
will for our brethren. And surely God will not forsake him who 
follows the above precepts, though he may not be accepted as a 
good Christian by those who profess to follow Christ. 

If Christianity, as taught by the Catholics, had been pre- 
sented to the Hindus by Christians, the formor might have 
accepted it without any violence to their faith and feelings* 
During Catholic festivals, the images of Mary and Christ were 
taken out of the Church and carried in procession, followed by 
sanleiriana and the offering of incense, just as the Hindus carry 
those of Krishna, &c. This is all done with a view to invoke piety 
in the mindB of the masses. 

In the same manner the Mohamtnadans have their History, 
their kerbela and other soul stirring events which give life to their 
religion. It was the Protestants who really crucified Christ, that 
is to say, took the life out of this religion A Messiah preaching 
the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of mau, preaching love 
and goodwill and at last sacrificing himself to his principles, is one 
who is bound to move the hearts of all men. And it was thus 
that Christianity spread from country to country. 

If Christ w -.s presented to the Hindus as an Avatar they 
would have gladly given him his proper place. Rut the Christians 
forget the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, and first 
appeared in Tndia with, not the Bible, but. an armed force. The 
horrible cruelties practised bv Vasco-da-Gama defy description.' 
Thus Christians in Tndia came to bo identified with spirituous 
liquor and cannon. Mr. Growse. the Christian Vaishnava, or, in 
other words, a pious Christian whose heart was large enough to be 
able to appreciate the beauties of Vaishtiavism, writes in his valu- 
able book on Mathura : — 

” The esoteric doctrines of Vaishnavas generally have little 
in common with the gross idolatry which the Christian missionary 
is too often eonlent to demolish as the equivalent of Hinduism. So 
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far is this from being the case that many of their dogmas are not 
only of an eminently philosophical character, but are also much 
less repGgnant to catholic truth than either the colourless abstrac- 
tions of the Brahma Sainaj or the defiant materialism into which 
the greater part of Europe is rapidly lapsing. 

Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly borrowed from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known but is equally 
striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindn sentiment, is the 
oontinance of conscious individual existence in a future world, 
when the highest reward of the good will be not. extinction, but 
the enjoyment of the visible presence of the divinity, whom they 
have faithfully served while on earth ; a state therefore absolutely 
identical with heaven as our theologians define. ir. The one 
infinite and invisible God,. who is the only real existence, in, they 
maintain, the only proper object of man’s devout contemplation. 
But as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond the reach of human 
faculties. He is partially manifested for our behoof in the Boqk of 
Creation, in which natural objects are the letters of the universal 
alphabet and express t.be sentiments of the Divine Author. A 
printed page, however, conveys no meaning to anv one but a 
scholar and is liable to be misunderstood even by him ; so, too. 
with the Book of the World. Whether the traditional scefTes of 
Krishna’s adventures have been rightly determined is ..a matter of 
little consequence, if only a visit, to them excites the believer’s 
religions enthusiasm. The places are mere symbols of no value in 
themselves ; the idea they convey is the direct emanation from the 
spirit of the author. But it may be equally well 2 expressed l*y 
different types ; in the same way as two copies of a book tnav be, 
word for word, the same in sound and sense, though entirely 
different, in appearence, one being written in Nagari, the other 
in English character. 

To enquire into the cause of the diversity between the religi- 
ons symbols adopted l»y different nationalities may he an interesting 
study, biit is not one that can effect the basis of faith. And thus 
it matters little whether. Radha and Krishna were e\er real 
personages ; the mysteries of divine love, which thev symbolize, 
remain though the symbols disappear ; in the same wav as poem 
may have existed long before it was committed to writing and mav 
be remembered long after the writing -has been destroyed. The 
transcription is u relief to the mind ; h»it though obviously ad.aur- 
ageous on the whole, still, in minor points it mav rather have the 
effect of stereotyping error for no material form, however perfect 
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and semi-divine can ever be created without containing in itself 
an element of deception ; its appearance varies according to the 
point of view and the distance from which it is regarded. It is to 
convictions of this kind that must be attributed the utter indiffer- 
ence of the Hindu to chronological accuracy and historical 
research. The annals of Hindustan date only from its conquest 
by the Mahomedans — a people whose faith is based on the mis- 
conception of a fact, as the Hindu’s is on the corrupt embodiment 
of a conception. Thus the literature of the former deals exclu- 
sively with events ; of the latter with ideas.’’ 

We must admit that there is so great a resemblance between 
the religion of “ salvation by faith” or, Vaishnavism, and 
Christianity that it is bnt natural, the Christians with their creed 
of “ one God and only one Prophet ’ should claim that the former 
was borrowed from the latter. But the Hindus ascribe the resem- 
blance to other canses- They say that Vaislmavishm is a revealed 
religion, so is Christianity ; and that being the case they must 
resemble in their most essential characteristics. One who has 
studied both the religions can see at a glance that if there was any 
borrowing at all, it was the Christians who must have borrowed 
for the simple reason that the ond of Christianity is the beginning 
of Vaishnavism, or, in other words, Vaishnavism has everything 
which Christianity has- while Christianity has only the beginning 
of Vaishnavism, and not the middle, nor the end. 

Mr. Growse had the good luck of coming across some Vaish- 
navas. He was so struck with what he saw that, he was led to 
describe them ; .n these words : — 

Many of them are pious, simple-minded men, leading such 
a chaste and studious life That it may charitably be hoped of 
them that in the eye of God + hey are Christians by the baptism 
of dcs re. 

These men, for whom Mr. Growse intercedes, live in jungles 
upon what comes to them from God, without any thought of the 
morrow, and worship the Father for most honrs of the day, 
giving only few'honrs for sleep. Mr. Growse talks of their 
chastity, but. t.hev sleep on bare ground, and eat a small 
quantity of the coarsest food, only with a view to keep body 
and soul together. We wish Europe eonld shew only one such 
man in the whole continent. 
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The Christian religion in some of its ordinary forms, says Dr 
Fairbairn, is well known in India. The enthusiastic missionaries 
of all denominations have flooded the land with their literature, 
and., their incessant preaching is dinned into our ears on the road- 
side, in the bazaar, and at the great religious fairs ‘all over the 
country. But at the same time it must he observed that the 
Gospel, so abudantly preached, has wonderfully little effpct. Per- 
haps one should use the word theology in places of ‘ the Gospel.' 
The theology of all this preaching and writing makes no appeal 
to the religious instincts of the people, specially of the better 
classes, and in India the higher castes virtually make the nation. 
I am aware tha teachers like Dr. Barrows are far indeed from 
the popular Christian ideas of sin, heaven and hell. Atonement, 
Incarnation, and the authority of the Bible. But, naturally, they 
are so loyal to the traditions of the groat religion they profess 
that they are * disinclined to differentiate and teach as it they 
believed exactly as all Christian missionaries in India believe, ami 
subscribe exactly to the same forms of Christianity. All. educated 
Indians have made up their minds about the merits of current 
Calvinistic theology, and any one who outwardly identifies himself 
with that, however eloquent or scholarly, has no chance of success 
in India. In the second place, it is always a dangerous tiling to 
dabble with Oriental philosophy and religion on the part of those 
who derive their knowledge of Orientalism from translation,* of 
Sanskrit hooks. 'Translations by alien authors almost as a rule 
miss the genius of the works, specially of religious works, for the 
simple reason that they are more concerned with the literary 
integrity of their translations than the spiritnal import. Then 
again, all Oriental systems are either not translated or' not thonglit 
worthy of translation. And the doctrines which the Christian 
lecturer criticises may not be the only ones on the snbject. ; they 
limy be matched bv other doctrines of a contrary kind which have 
not, been translated, or, being comparatively obscure, have 'escaped 
the notice of the lecturers. Hpiicg his criticisms, solely based 
upon what he knows, fall wide of the mark. And the obscure 
doctrines mav have a wider following in India than the* celebrated 
ones. I will give onlv one instance. The Vedantic Theosophy of 
Sankara has the widest possible reputation in Europe. It has been 
criticicised and killed and re-killed so many times by Wearern 
scholars that it is wonderful how the rage still remains unsatisfied 
lo Criticise and kill it again. Bnt it may not he kriown to all that 
millions upon millions of thoughtful Hindus evidently believe in r 
system contrary to Sankara s Pantheism, a system of simple mid 
<b*cp Theism established by another great teacher named Hama- 
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n aja, which often comes up to the grandenr of David, or Isaiah, 
or St. Aagastine. What I wish to point out is that any criticism 
mad* on the Vedanta doctrine with a view to establish the superio. 
rity of the Christian religion will not avail, hecanse the superiority 
claimed will qnite And its match in modem PasshnarisiH, and one 
or other of its manv forms which million* of devont Hindus 
believe everywhere. 

The true mission of Christians in Tndia is not merely to govern 

the conntrv and further their material interests. That is not tlie 

way that will farther the cause of Christianity. That is not the 

way to better themselves, and those who are in their charge. Jl»et 

it be borne in mind, that a politically free man is not free at 

all. In England, the freest conntrv in the world, the soldier is 

the slave of his Captain, so is the subordinate of his saperior- and 

the party man of his leader. 

« 

That man alone is free whose soul is free. He is the only free 
man who has been able to bring his passion under control, so as to 
enable him to cnltivate liis divine instincts, and to make his friend- 
ship with God, from whom every man sprang and to whom every 
one is destined to go. An Englishman calls himself a free-born 
Briton, and the Hindns his subjects. This is real love of freedom 
is it not ? 

*7 a wise arrangement of Providence the Hindns have been 
but under a sober and steady Christian nation. Tbe reason i*. 
that thev should help one another. Tt. is for tbe Clnistians to 
govern the country well, it is for the Hindus, who are, if they are 
anything, a religious people, to spiritualise the Christiana Let 
the Christians study, like Mr. Grows© and Dr. Fairbaim, the 
spiritual truths and the examples oF pietv that the Hindns can 
famish, and they will derive much more valuable things than they 
csn ever hope to do by exploiting the country. 

In the exposition given by Mr. Grows** of the philosophy of 
Vaishnavism, onr English educated eonntrvmen will find .something 
which perhaps they did not know l»efore. And in the description 
of she Catholic, celebration, the Hindns will find that there 
is verv little defference ltetween an ordinary Hindu and a 
Catholic Christian. 



M D. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OP THE YUGAS* 



The gradual degeneracy of the world in its attitude towards 
religion, in moral behaviour, in the performance of -duties in the 
administration of Government and in the exercise of Justice, has 
been foretold in every religion worthy of the name. Our Hindu 
Scriptures have, in unmistakable terms, revealed the character of 
the different, epochs of time and the humanity of the present day- 
are in a position to bear testimony to the troth of the revelations. 
The cliaracteristic features of the Yogas have been predicted by 
the inspired Rights of old with remarkable precision. 

There is said to be four Yugas — Kreta, Treta, Dwapara 
and Kali, Of the four Yugas, in the Kreta age, one 
only religion prevailed over the whole world. Humanity 
was perfect and each individual had the truest conception 
of God. Tt whs not necessary, in those times, for men to 
perform religions ceremonies- All were virtuous and defect 
there was none. Gods, demons, and Ghandhavvas were not, nor do 
we hear in the Kreta Ynga of Yakshas, Rakshasas, or Nagas. 
Commerce was a thing totally unknown. Manual labour was not 
necessary for the gaining of foodstuffs- 

All that one had to do was to think of what be wanted and 
staightwav he had it. Such was the purity of his thought- and his 
knowledge of the potency of thought. Men were not then affected 
by maladies nor by the infirmities of the senses. The hydra - 
headed vices of the present- day were not heard of in those times, 
malice, pride, hyprocrisv, discord, ill-will, cnnning, fear, misery, 
envy, or covetousness. The merit of the individual consisted in 
the right performance of their respective duties ordained by the 
Holy Writ. All meditated on Rrahmam and the one sacred mantra, 
the Pranavn. The Brahmin, Kshatriya Yaisya, and Sndra, each 
did his work without aiming at any particular object and it was no 
wonder that salvation was within the acres® of all, and the times 
were very appropriately termed Kreta % or perfect. 

bet os next consider the character of the Treta Yuga. 
The degeneracy was slight hut it was none the less mavked. 
Religious perception was less accurate and virtue was s; tid to 
decrease by a quarter. It was accordingly thought necessary that 
religions riles should he introduced. Sacrifices and various other 
religious observances came into existence While men did not 
deviate from virtue, and were as given to asceticism as they •sere 
in the previous Yoga, lie error, however that they committed 
was that they begun to devisw means to attain an object The 
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old way of doing actions withoot yearning for the fruit was no 
longer in vogue to the same extent as before. But it is noteworthy 
that duties were done and rites performed with extraordinary 
carefulness. So passed the Treta Yuga only 'twenty- five per 
cent deficient in the grandeur 'and perfection of the previous 
age. 

Next came the Dwapara Yuga during which the religious 
condition of men was said to have degenerated by one half. The 
Veda was no longer one and undivided Some knew all the Vedas ; 
some were acquainted with three ; Some had knowledge of one. 
and there were those who knew not even the Riks. Those that 
practised asceticism and such as gave gifts were influenced by 
motives.^ Men became less intelligent and could not understand 
the whole of the Vedas. Certain portions were aotnally unintel- 
ligible to them. 

Men departed from truth and became affected by diseases 
Cupid began to have promiscuous sway ovei men and women and 
calamities of no mean kind were the natural outcome. Tn this 
Btate of circumstances, penance was resorted to for the propitia- 
tion of sins. Also, sacrifices were performed with a view to obtain 
more of the good things of this world ; and in some cases, the 
object of such sacrifices was also to obtain heaven. Such then was 
the degradation of men, such the misery in which they were steeped 
during the third of the Yagas, the Dwapara Yuga. 

We at last reach the age in which we are to-day, the Kali 
Ynga. It is said that only a quarter of the original virtue dis- 
cernible in the Kreta Yuga lives in the present age. Tt is nothing 
strange thwefo^e that the Vedas, the Institutes, virtues, sacrifices, 
and the religious observances are held at a considerable discount. 
Excessive drought, less rain, rats, locusts, famine, plague and 
hostile rulers who do not care a jot for the welfare of their 
subjects are the ills to which flesh is heir. As the Ynga wanes, 
virtue also waxetli weak. Men degenerate and their natures 
are corrupt Injustice would be the rnle, and justice the excep- 
tion. Men become unnatural and there is degeneracy every- 
where. We need not go far for a proof of the statement made 
ages before, but the present, events clearly testify to the truth 
of it. Tt may be noteworthy that in the Kreta Ynga, Naraynna 
wore a white line ; in the Treta Ynga he looked red ; in 
the Dwapara Ynga, Narayana wore a yellow hue and in t.!>e 
last age, the Kali Yuga known as the iron age, he assumes a 
black line. 



M. D 




THE INNER MEANING 

OF 

THE BRAHMANIC GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 



The orthodox Hindus, such as Brahmins recite certain 

mantras and perform certain rites before and after meals. 
The rites are more or less regularly observed to-day though 
among the less orthodox section of our community the 

mantras have very often to .shift for themselves. Young India 

now and then speculates on the significance of the rites, 

with conclusions flattering to itself if a little humiliating to 
its ancient forefathers. In those primitive times out Rishis dwelt 
in forests and sprinkled water round the food placed before them 
as a sort of safeguard against the intrusion of ants and other 
vermin which abounded in such places as a matter of course. Our 
present custom is therefore an interesting survival of an old nsage 
which had a meaning once but which has lost it with the march of 
so called civilization Such theories sometimes advanced iq, jest 
and sometimes in oarnest are no donbt ingenious bnt not 
warranted by the real conception which underlies the usage. Let 
us consider its true significance in the present article. 

Eating is not, in tho view ,of our ancient sagos, simple 
catering to the physical comforts of man. It is a sacrifice, a ynjua 
to the deities presiding over the vital functions. These deities are 
five in number and are known as Prana, Jpana, Vyana, Vdana, 
and Simana. Pranadenata symbolises the breath of life. His 
seat is in the heart and the lungs, and the superintends the pro- 
cess of circulation and respiration. 

Apnna decata presides over the life-wind in the body nliicli goes 
downwards and out at the anus. His seat is the anus, fie regu- 
lates the functions oE tho excretory organs such us the bladder 
and the intestines- as is evidenced l»v the current explanation of 
ihe te nil iipana. Vaviideva is a sort of factotum to the other gods 
and discharges the minor functions that pertain to vitality AH 
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parts of the body come within the sphere of his activity, Udana. 
devata manages the several sensory organs. He presides over the 
vital air thnt rises up the throat and enters the head. 

Samanadevata has his seat in the cavity of the navel and con- 
trols the process of digestion. The agencies employed for the 
proper discharge of these several functions are commonly known 
as the five vital airs ; but a more correct conception would seem 
to have been' that they were so mauy forces controlling the severaj 
functions ef life, that they were all one in their ultimate essence 
and variously designated only in virtue of the various vital func- 
tions discharged. These forces are supposed to be directed 
and controlled by the several gods above mentioned and 
the preliminary rites performed before u eals symbolise the sacri- 
fice offered to these deities in gratitude for the benefits conferred 
and in anticipation of those in store. It is not, at the same time, 
to be forgotten, that these gods are only servants of a Higher Will 
whose breath hath set all this machinery in motion- 

Plating, being thin? a sacrifice at the outset, 1ms to be done 
in its proper form. Purity of person is insisted on as a 
necessary preliminary. This is the reason why the orthodox 
Hindus, especially brahmins,- sit to their meals after a 
bath, and a fivsh change of clothes. All sacred rites com- 
mence with the Achamana and water is sipped thrice accompanied 
by the recitation of the holy names of God. A temporary altar is 
raised to place the sacrificial food on. This is done by simply 
smearing the ground clean and tracing on a certain portion of it 
a man dal a in the form of a square in the case of a Brahman, a 
triangle for a Kshatrya, a circle for Vaisya, and nr semicircle for a 
Sudra. This is the purification of the tacrificial ground. Thus 
says Apastamha “ lie inay eat sitting on ground which Iias been 
purified (by the application of cow-dung and the like) >, ~Dharma 
sutras 1 — 5 — 17. Then a sacrificial vessel is placed on the con- 
secrated spot. Madhavaclmrya says in his commentary on the 
l’arasarasnniii that a gold, silver or bronze vessel is fit for the 
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purpose or a lotus leaf. Apastamba says(Dharma Sutra 1- -5 — 17) 
that a vessel made of metal becomes pure by being scoured with 
ashes and the like, a wooden vessel by being scraped. The Brah- 
min generally uses a plantain leaf for the purpose. Then freshly 
prepared food is brought and placed on it. 

Apastamba and other writers on Dharma go into details over 
the characteristics of acceptable and forbidden food. Apastamba 
says that food that has stood for a night and food that has turned 
sour should not be eaten and likewise all intoxicating drinks are 
forbidden. It might be noted that in Apstamba’s time Brahmans 
were flesh-eaters and so be gives minute rules as to what flesh 
was prohibited and what not. 

The food thus placed is then purified. Water is sprinkled 

over it while Gayatri preceded by the Vyaliritis is mentally recited. 
It is as follows : — 

“ Salutation to the Supreme being who pervades earth, air and 
heaven ! We meditate ou the adorable light of the Divine source 
of life. May He stimulate our understanding. Then water is 
sprinkled round the food and the Lord Is implored to bless the 
food and endow it with the essence of life. Oh Lord, thou source 
of all life, impart thy impulse.’* Then ft few drops of clarified 
butter are poured over it. Again water is sprinkled round the 
food witli the following mantra. “ With rita do I besprinkle Satya 
all round.” This mantra is slightly varied in the night thus "With 
Satya do 1 besprinkle the * rita all round. Food and water are 
here alternately regarded as Satya and rita. Vidyaranya thus 
distinguishes them. Satya he defines as t ruth-speaking and rita 
as discernment of truth by the mind. (TVJc Taittii iya Aranyaka* 
Dr. Ilajandra Lai Mitras Edition, p. 880). Loyalty to truth in 
mind, word, ami deed is the highest Indian conception of dnt}' and 
the greatest praise that can he accorded io food and water, the 
nourishes of life, is to regard them as symbols of Truth. The idoa 
seems to be that food and wate sustain life and the life thus sus- 
tained is to l c dedicated to the sen ice of Truth 
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Then coraee the sipping of a small quantity of water. The 
fingers of the left hand are placed in contaot with the leaf of the 
vessel on which the food has been served, the practice in >11 
Grihya sacrifices being to place the fingers of the left hand in 
contact with the sacrificial vessel whenever oblations are offered. 
Then a f$w drops of water are poured in the right palm and sipped 
while the'mantra is being recited. This means. “ Oh ambrosia 
water, thou art the mattress." 

We have already remarked that the preliminary rite before 
meals is a sacrifice offered to the several gods in charge of the 
functions of life and that these gods, though regarded as distinct 
beings, in reality represent the several capacities of the one Deity 
presiding over life. This deity is invoked bv this mantra to respond 
to the invitations of the sacrificer and accept the seat of water now 
offered, before receiving the oblations. This cushion-seat of water 
beautifully symbolises the life-sustaining property of water. 
Vidyaracya thus comments on this mantra Vide ( Taitt . Aratiyaka 
p, 8oC, Rajendra Lai Mitt as Edition.) 

“ Just as a cloth is spread over a cushion on which a man 
sleeps, so this water forms the coverlet for the Prana-Derata. 
Similarly the white Yaiur Veda ascribes to this deity a dress of 
water.” One of the first acts of homage paid to gods as well as 
guests is the offering of a seat and the one offered to the god of 
life is fitly represented as a seat of water. 

Then come the oblations to the god. A small quantity 
of the food is taken with the fingers and swallowed without being 
tasted, as it symbolises the oblation sent down to the Deity who 
resides inside. This act is repeated five times, each representing 
an oblation to a particular aspect oF the Prana Devata. The first 
morsel is offered with the mantra “ This oblation I offer to the 
god presiding over the life-breath.” Similarly the other four gods 
are propitiated in order. The full text of the mantra is this Vide 
3Vth Aniivaka 10th Pampat* aka Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
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" With faith in Vaidik observances and to attaehed Prana I 
offer this ambrosial food as oblation to Praaa-devata. May this 
well offered 1 Oh, oblation ! be propitious and enter into me 
for the satisfaction of my physical craving.” Wheu the * five obla- 
tions have been thns offered, the concluding portion of the preced- 
ing mantra is recited. This means “ may my soul be attached to 
the Supreme Lord, that I may thns attain Eternal bliss*” As this 
concluding mantra is recited a little water is poured over tlie left 
fingers and they are placed over the heart to symbolise the union 
of the Jivatman with Paratnatman. 

After the meals are over, a little water is once more sipped 
jast before getting up while the following mantra is recited M 0k 
thou immortal water, thou art the covering,” t.e , may this water 
cover the food I have taken in and preserve it from putrifying. 

A. VYDIK. 



ELECTRICAL POTENTIALITY IN FRUIT 



The Herald of the Golden Age for April, 1908, has a very 
valuable contribntion from ilie pen of Mr. A. E- Bailies, on the 
subject of Electrical Potentiality in Fruit, which we reproduce 
below : — 

It has long been demonstrated that, the application of elec- 
tricity to the soil is beneficial to plant life, and some remarkable 
results in ‘he direction of increasing the qnantity and quality of 
crops have been in that way obtained. But, hitherto, no real at- 
tempt appears to have been made to ascertain if Nature has 
endowed the vegetable world with any system by means of which 
currents of electricity can be utilised, assimilated or stored. 

The experiments, therefore, conducted during the past twenty- 
five or more years have been more or less inconclusive, and no 
really satisfactory evidence ha« yet been obtained beyond the fact 
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that under certain conditions, and in certain circumstance*, elec- 
tricity is favourable to growth. 

But before we can understand why this is bo, and also before 
we can learn any useful lesson from it, we must Grst ascertain 
exactly in what way that great electrician. Nature, makes use of 
the current so supplied by man. This I have succeeded in dis- 
covering by experiment and research in connection with the 
electrical storage capacity of fruits, plants and other living orga- 
nisms, by using a galvanometer of such sensitiveness as had not 
been previously attained. 

It is by no means easy to make one’s meaning clear to the 
non-technicai mind when a new discovery of an abstruse nature 
has to be described and inferences drawn which depend for their 
correctness or feasibility upon scientific data. But I will endea- 
vour to do so. 

Now if we take any galvanic cell we know that the carbon or 
copper terminal is positive, and the zinc terminal negative. The 
earth is always negative. Given moisture, as the electrolyte, the 
earth is constantly charged with negative electricity, as a sponge 
in a very damp atmosphere is constantly moist. 

The air, on the other hand, is always positive, and so long as 
the soil conducts, and the sap of the tree, plant or vegetable cir- 
culates. or Hows- the degree of dryness of the air makes little or 
no difference. 

It is not difficult to realize what a storage cell or accumulator 
js. It is a species of electrical bottle, the capacity of which is 
known. If such is filled with electricity it will retain its charge 
unless and until it is draw r n upon and finally emptied. 

All trees, all plants, all fruits and all vegetables possess at 
least one such cell, charged by the earth and the air 

When removed from the tree or the earth all vegetables and 
fruits are perfectly insulted by Nature, and so long as the 
insulation is not destroyed by man, and so long as the insulation 
between the positive and negative storage cells is not broken down 
by diffusion or decay, so long will vegetable and fruits lice. They 
grow old. rliev wither, but tliev do net die. 

In the case of trees and plants water as food or drink, and 
water ns au electrolyte, is needed. Cry earth does not conduct 
electricity. 
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Let as take a froit, an apple, tree for instance and see what 
happens. 

The earth supplies negative electricity to the roots. The 
degree of conductivity depends upon the amount of moisturo 
present in the soil. The sap of the tree conveys and circulates 
that electricity through the system of the tree. When the leaves 
begin to bud they are negatively charged by the sap by means of 
t,he central vein or stalk — I am not a botanist — and the rest of the 
leaf is inductively positively charged by the air. 

When the flowers come they are charged by the air, but. 
when the fruit forms, a central negative storage cell is charged 
through the stalk by the sap conducting current from the earth. 
Out open an apple, a pear, a quince, etc., and tlie central system 
can be easily seen, all the surrounding palp is positive, and the rind, 
skin or jacket is a perfect insulator. 

All vegetables, therefore, must be negatively charged at the 
voot. flie flower of foliage end — the upper part — communicatee 
directly with the positive storage system ai d the outer part is the 
insulator. This applies to all vegetables although some are on A 
lower plane. The turnip, for example, has such a porous skin that 
it. cannot live long after removal from the soil. 

Rut. if a plant is taken from its natural position in the earth 
and is ' potted’ a change in its electrical constitution at once takes 
place. The soil in the pot loses its negative enrrent — by reason of 
being cut off from the earth — and absorbs positive, electricity from 
♦ he air. 'I he earth in the pot therefore becomes positive, while 
the stalks or central veins of the leaves are negative. Nature, in 
fact, automatically reverses the process. 

When, however, a fruit or a vegetable dies, or is killed by 
being cooked, tlie insulation between Hie negative aud jiositivo 
systems is destroyed. It seems that Nature iuiended those systems 
(o be preserved intact, and if that be so, all fruits at least should 
l>e eaten raw 

In my studies of vegetable physiology 1 do not use any 
battery whatever. If fruits mid plants possess storage cells that 
is obviously' unnecessary. Tlie one thing required is *n instru- 
ment sufficiently sensitive to record the passage through its roils of 
a current, of infinitesimal strength and very low electro motive 
force (K. M. F.h In my case that instrument is a Kelvin Astatic 
< ialviiiionieter which has been made specially for me. 
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As agate a comparison between a vegetable nis nest. 
di et, te e m omnot be smy ofactrical system in a mfihmff teat bas 
aasaed to lisa. The we a r gui ent that applies to cooked ot 
msnd irxit applies, th e ref ore , to all kinds of meat and fish ; 
and k fa at leant a i ciam pable conclusion to come to that dead 
things do net as a rule possess the greatest dietetic value. 

Beef tea fa merely a stimulant, and wraps generally lit mm d 
for teair noarfalung ipmlikes upon vegetable proteid matter . 

Pfah fa no doubt tee least ntfurtoos of foods sf teat efaas, fart 
not ofay fa ssnct electrically Ufden, Ink wfaso p, at a n said pigs Am 
habh) to be ekber tuberculous or e ea e ens ws, to « ncitkmp ef soak 
jfa s Bi sb tnciimoesB and anthrax. 

7m conclusion it nmv be addad teat all nafa are deem rally 
tee mime as fruits, and should be valaabfa, if for that reason alone , 
for Itamar consumption. 
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Of course every one is interested in the weather, but few think 
how much effect it has on trade. In this 
Loises resulting from connection the Dresdner Anzeiger gams up, 

Bud Weather. apparently from English sources, some 

figures concerning the cost of bad weather 
to those engaged in ti e different branches of trades. When it 
raius nearly all tradesmen complain of bad business, except the 
cigar dealers ; the latter, however rale their hands with delight. 
The desire to make a bad day more endurable by a good cigar 
increases the takings of the cigar dealer by 1 5 per cent- That 
public-house keepers in the city have no cause for complaint every 
one kno s. Whoever has anything to do in the street supplies 
himself with umbrella and rain coat and these cost monef. In 
nearly all other shops the proprietors wait unavsilingly fo§ 
customers. 

Ladies especially have no great desire to shop in the raia. 
That means a considerable loss of trade; it has been estimated that 
the shops in the West end of London lose by a single rainy day 
» 600,000. 

Some kinds of merchandise are especially sensitive to the 
influence of the weather. Mutton and Pork, for instance, are 
spoiled by very strong electric discharges ; so that many a butcher 
will Ipse | 50 to | 75 by a thnnder storm. 

A Real London fog is much more expensive, by reasonof 
its impenetrable darkness For gas alone. London expends per day, 
where there is a fog $ 7,500 more than usual. The Apothecaries are 
pleased by such weather, for the reason that it causes a number 
of diseases so that their income is donbled. The underground 
railways also have their income increased by Rain and Fog. 
Naturally, it is much more pleasant to be protected from wind and 
wet than to sit on top of an omnibus and get soaked through. 

So nature causes considerable expenditure for man. She 
herself ‘s a spend thrift, as in a storm she .wastes giant forces. 
The “torni that destroyed Galveston could have furnished the 
power given by all steam engines of the world for years. A si ngle, 
T.linnderstorin would suffice to drive all the dynamos in existence 
and the average value of a flash of lightning has been calculated 
at about 1,?50 dollars. — Sc'entific American. 
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A Society for the Advancement of India has been started at 
.No; 42. Broadway, New York, U. S. A., 
“SooUty for the ad- with Mr. Myron H. Phelps the well known 
venoement of India.” lawyer and patriot as its President. Its 

object is to encourage and give friendly 
advioe and sometimes kindly aid to those students who may 
go over there for Education. It serves as a focus for those who 
arrive from India to know the first knowledge of American life 
and favourable surroundings. Mr. John Milton Dexter is the 
Seoretary to whom all communications should be addressed. We 
wish the newly started society long life and every success. 



SolfatAra, a semi-extinct volcano near Pozznoli, has opened a 
new crater 250 ft. from the ancient one. 
Solfatara. jt is emitting a voluminous column of Sul- 

phurous gases. The activity of Solfatara 
always is supposed to coincide with the inactivity of Vesuvius. 



Apieoe of caoutchouc (India Rubbei) not too thick is bevelled 
. off at the edges with the aid of a wet knife 

To Repair Rubber Shoes, the damaged place and the patch are then 

moistened with oil of Turpentine ; the parts 
moistened are brought into contact and subjected for 24 hours, 
to a moderately heavy pressure. 

Radiaih, the mysterious and fascinating element, continues to 
attract numerous in vestigat o- s. It is prob- 
Radiam in the Earth. ably the only element which has a journal— 

“ Le Radium”— entirely devoted- to the 
dissemination of news concerning it In America Professors Eve 
Mid Adams have been investigating the rate of the disintegration, 
and consequent giving out ''heat, or radium in the earth. They 
conclude that this will be the same at depths of from forty to fifty 
miles as at the surface. This question of the existence of radiiru 
in the earth and the heat evolyed by its spontaneous decomposi- 
tion has assumed considerable importance in the problem of tbe 
age of the earth. 



Certain considerations as regards the physics of the earth a* 
a. cooling globe led Lord Kelvin to con- 
Radium Keeps the elude that it could not have been the 

Earth Warm. theatre of geological operations for more 

than about iOO,OGO,C.OO years. But if there 
'is anv considerable store of radium in the earth, and if this 1ms 
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been continuously radiating heat in time past, it will have com- 
pensated (or the secular cooling, and the earth may be vaatiy 
older than the above estimate. 

Dr. Blanc, writing in “ Le Radium/’ supports Rutherford's 
view that the emanations of radium are 
disintegration of Matter, dee to the breaking ap of its atoms. And 

this once admitted the suggestion arises that 
other elements may be breaking up in a similar way. In fact, it 
seems probable that ill may be doing so. The very remarkable 
association of certain metals in Natnre is conveniently explained 
on the supposition that the one has changed into the other by 
disintegration. 

It has been recently declared by a dealer in precious stones 
that though diamonds and other stones can 
Artificial Pearls. !>e very well imitated, yet pearls cannot be. 

This is hardly correct, as artificial pearls so 
well made its to defy detection bv ihe casual glance of any bat a 
professional expert art* common enough. Who does not know the 
pathetic storv by the greatest of French, writers, Gny de Man- 
passant. of the wife of a poor Government clerk, who borrowed a 
necklace from another lady to wear at a reception at the 
“ Ministry Sin* los the necklace (f forget whether it waa of 
pen id « or of diamonds, or bothl ; 1 nt she and her husband were too 
proml to confess the fact . and purchased another necklace exactly 
like the lost one, for a sum the ontlav of which reduced them for 
the rest of their lives to a slate of peimrv and social exile. They 
relnmed tin* new necklace in place of the hist one ..ithont a word, 
and accepted their fate. Hv chance, the poor ruined lady, twenty 
vears afterwards, met her old friend, who had long since .passed 
from her acquaintance, together with other prosperous people. 
Moved by her former friend’s kind reception she related the true 
history of the pearl necklace of long ago. Sl Great heavens!* 
exclaimed the prosperous lady. *• The necklace I lent von wms 
made with imitation gems! ft was wot worth five pounds !** Too 
late ! Nothing now could give buck to the high-minded. i#lf- 
respecting little couple the lost years of youth passed in privofidn 
and bitterness. 

An Australian Chemist, s»\* llie Indian Trade Journal, has 
in vented a process by which eggs can be 
reordered Eggs converted into powder and kept for aim 

length of time, ft appenrs that no Chemical 
alteration takes pi ice ir. the composition of the eggs and by addiyg 
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a little water to the powder what is practically beaten up eggs are 
obtained. The process is simple and the plant required inexpensive, 
so that where circumstances a^e favourable for the establishment, 
of poultry raising, this new industry could well be established. In 
view of the fact that the United Kingdom imports eggs worth 
more than £4,000,600 every year, this invention may open up a 
large export trades for India. The retail price of eggs in England 
is wo learn about two shillings a dozen, whereas it is 2 to 3 a 
gross here, while the 0* P. is considerably Iqgs. J t present eggs 
are not exported largely for two reasons. They do not keep for 
a long time and the freight is considerable. As powdered eggs will 
obviate both these difficulties, the invention is important. 

Nature, having given a tree a covering of leaves, which, to a 
great extent pervent the rain from reach- 
Howto water fruit trees, ing the ground round the stem, it is a matter 

of surprise that any one, who grows fruit 
trews, will persist in irrigating round the trunk. Yet this is the 
generay practice and it is qo wonder that, such trees often look and 
are sickly and unhealthy. 

It is well known that, plants require water and that, the roots 
take this into the plant, hut it is not so well known that it is only 
the ends of the young roots which can do this and that, the larger 
and thicker roots are merely water channels which carry the 
water to the stem after it has been taken into the plant l*v the 
small rootlets Tf this were understood, the futility of pouring 
water round the trnnk would be realised ; for not. onlv is the 
water not wanted there, but it. is actually harmful, and often 
causes the main roots to rot. In fact “ Collar rot,” a common 
disease among Citron trees whereby the whole tree turns yellow, 
sickens and dies, is solely due to this cause. 

Common sense, therefore, tell us and uatiiie corroborates the 
fact, that irrigation water as well as manure should be applied, 
not at the trunk of the tree, but under the outer branches where 
the feeding roots are found. 

To remedy this defect in, watering fruit trees, the hollow 
round the trunk should be gradually tilled up. Do not do it all at 
once, becanse the main roots have been used to being at. a certain 
distance from the surface and fliev might suffer if suddenly buried 
a foot or two deeper in the ground Make the watering channel, 
with a inammotie, in the form of a circle round the tree under the 
outer branches- After each irrigation, as soon as the soil in tin* 
channel is dry enonglt, loosen the surface of the channel with a 
inammotie to prevent the rapid evaporation of the water which 
lias been applied. 
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During the seven months ended the 51st July last, the United 
Kingdom imported £ 1,053,000 worth of 
The Banana Trade. Bananas, a value slightly less than that of 

the corresponding period for 1906, although 
the quantities imported in 1907 are slightly larger than in 1906- 
With the exception of oranges, imports of Bananas are now 
larger than those of any other fruits. 



REVIEWS OP MAGAZINES. 

We acknowledge with thanks the Public’ A National Journal 
of Fund amenta! Democnicy and a Weekly 

The l*uhlic. narrative of Historv in the making. Tim 

contents are various and are interesting. It 
gives a prominent place to American affairs ; it. is published weekly 
at Chicago, and is ably edited by Mr. Louis F Post. 

The April number lies before us. The contents are interest- 
ing. The Samaritan Pass over ; God and 
The Open Court. the world Physical ; was Jesus only it man?; 

What we know about Jesus. The Human 
Prayer, etc. Each copv 10 cents or «iv pence. Yearly subscrip- 
tion is only fw* fid. 

This is a Tamil fortniglit.lv Journal published in Jaffna by 
Pundit K. Thamotharam Pillai. This treats 
The t • intn.'i Silhthi. about Estiva S’iddhnnta Philosophy We are 

glad to find many interesting and valuable 
articles. The paper deserves every encouragement. The xiil*s- 
criplioii is only Its. 2 a year. Those interested are requested 
to write to the Publisher at A ralikillakku Yattnkotai Post. Jaffna. 

The Mnv number of this excellent magazine is before us. 

Every number is full of news. The nisigsi- 
The Pawn" and Pawn zine is divided into .? parts. \. Indiana . 
Society's Magazine. Topics and Discussions, a) National 

Ednoation Movement (b) Letter exchange, 
ft is doing invaluable service to the most important branch of 
National Kdncarion We recommend this Journal to all old and 
yonnjr The subscription is Rupee one only for students and 
Rs. 5 or l icheap or superior edition) for other clauses 

The May iiiipiLer is befo.-e ns with all its excellant matter. 

The contents are. Have faith in yonr- 
The Malt Bshrntba selves. Faith and Patience, the teaching of 

the Gita.* The Philosophy of the present 
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situation. Editorial notes ; True and False optimism. True Patrio 
tisro, Prison BCribblinps of Sj* B* C. Pal. It is a monthly oigan of 
Indian National Regeneration. 



HOOKS RECEIVE]* 



We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of: La Anne, occultistet 
Psychique. A handy book treating about* Esoterisme, Astrology, 
Alchemie. etc. and also the April number of Revue Gene rale Dis 
Sciences Psychiques. The book costs 3- FrancB 50 cents, and can 
be had, from Mr. H. Daragon, Editeur, 30, Hue Dupenre Paris, 
France 

Mental Flashes from the land beyond the elher and Materialisation by 
De L'Ether (French). The former is published bv Miss Rackville. N. B.. anil 
the latter by H. Dampen. Paris. 



OUR EXCHANGES 

We tender onr hearty thanks to the Editors and Publishers 
of the following Journals for favouring ns with their magazines. 

1. The Theosophical Review. London . 2. Tne Indian Ag e. 
Londo n, 3.~The Abkari, London, 4. The Herald^~of the Golde n 
Age. Paignto n 5. The Harbinger of Light, Melbo urne, fi. Tin* 
Pnblic, Chicago, 7. The Journal of Man Chica go. ~~8. The Health 
Record London , q. Hie Open Court- Chic ago. 10. The Maz.daznan , 
Chicago, ll. The Universal Repu blic. Portla nd 12, The Caeno- 
biiwn, Suisse, 13 The Cultura Espanola. Madrid. 14 ‘Revue Gene- 
rale Des Sciences Psycliiqiies’. Paris. 15. ‘Hie Thoosophiat. Adya r, 
1*V I The P rasnottara. Benares . 17 The Wnhuddlia Bharat a. 
Almora, IS. . The New Reformer. Madr as ID. The Astrological 
Magazi ne, 20 The Brahmavndin. MadTa s. !, 1 The Extract T inne. 

T jie Bala Bhai a tl».i_ Mild '•as. 23. The Dawn. Calcut ta. 
-4. The Brahma Guana Patrika. Tirnvalur. ?5. ~Tl>e~ Arvn Patrik a. 
Lah ore, ’b. The Indian Nation, Calcutta, 27. The Hindu Snirntn al 
Magazine, Calcu tta, 28. The Hindu Organ] Jaffna] 29 The 
Rliaratlia, Rajalinuindrv, •(). The — Patriot, Bomba y. 31 The 
Weekly Chronicle. Svlhet. 3 2. The Trained Teacher, Madras, 
33. The Guana Si*hthi, 34. The Coimbatore Crescent, 35 The 
Vegetarian Magazine. Ch icago. 36. The Malabar quar terly 
l loview, Krnakuliuti . 37. 'flie Path. Sotia arid manv Olliers. 
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1. Researches into thr phenomena of modem spiritualism by Sir William 
Crookes, F. R. R. 

This is a cli«ap reprint in n popular form of the celebrated articles of 
Sir William Crookes which originally appeared iu the Quarterly Journal of 
Science. The articles deal with various classes of spiritualistic phenomena 
brought about by ‘ psychic force ’ viz., 1. the alteration in the mass of 
articles : 2. the movement of heavy bodies with contact, but without mechani- 
cal exertion ; 3. the production of percussive and other sounds ; 4. movements 
of heavy substances when at u distance from the medium; 5 the rising of 
tables and chairs off the ground, without contact with any person : 6. the 
levitation of human beings ; 7. movements of various small articles without 
contact with anv person *8. luminous appearances; 9. the appearance of 
bands, either self-luminous or visible by ordinary light; 10. direct writing: 
11 . phantom forms and faces ; 12. special instances which seem to point to 
the agency of an exterior intelligences and 13. miscellaneous occurrences of 
* complex character. The testimony of Sir William Crookes, who personally 
carried on the investigation of these phenomena is so indubitable that one 
cannot help accepting the veracity of the phenomena. He also discusses the 
different theories tlmt tire advanced to account for the phenomena and accepts 
the oii<- w Inch slates that they are due to the “ psychic force." An account 
of this force iu the words of Mr Sergeant <'ov is given in the book. 

Hcsiil -s other things of interest the portion of the presidential 
address delivered by Sir William Crookes to the Kritish Association, relating 
to his attitude towards spiritual ism is published. 

This most, useful hook is wound up with the view's of great men on 
spiritualism and a small article on Materialisation by Mr. Kpes Sargent. 

The evidence in fa vour of spiritualistic phenomena is so lucidly pre- 
sented *n tliis publication, that wc should recommend every one interested in 
t in* subject to peruse n. '.Die hook published by Austin Publishing (’o.. 
l.’ »ehc<tiT. New York. 

*2. Thr spiritual Jhrth or broth anil tin morrow by \\nsrx Thill put 
Unhid hy Must'* Hull and Company, Whitewater, II it. Thr Progressive 
Thinker. Chicago, and thr Sunflower Publishing i'o. Lily Pale. A’. V’. 

In ;his |iumphlet. the author deals with tlu* spiritualistic ideas regard- 
ing death, heaven and hell. To the Hindu it is gratifying to note that among 
Christian )»c< ‘pic who lire troubled hy superstitions of hcll-lire anil brimstone, 
there are sum.- at least w ho entertain bright and cheerful views regarding life 
sifter denth: Tliis is si very iwndsihle little pamphlet. 

?. 'Materialisation by Muir. /*. d' F.sprra m-r and Materialisation, a fad 
In nature by P. F. Austin, published by The AusLn Publishing Company, 
Rochester. Sew York. 

This plnuiiphctotTci's a vt-iv interest ing reading. 

to tun amscRuiExs. 

With thin number [July, IfHtS i, rommeorf.-. N inf h f "hint 0 . •>! 
the Siddhanta Deefriha though thin uhould here commenced from 
April, 1908. Owing to eerfain unavoidable rircumutance*. we Were 
livable to do so. H e request cur Subscribers, old nud new to continue 
their patronage as it.- rial nud send thi'ir Subscriptions in adraucc. 
Thome who are still in arrears for thr jwst cfluntf are requested to clear 
off tin ir arm i** as • ac]y os p-wxihlr. 
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TBrrilSKEKEHS ' 

A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF A FTTCRF LIFE 

DO YOU KNOW that continuity of life after death is now as 
indisputably established as fact as is the force of gravitation ? 

Are you aware that in London, England, Sir William Crookes, 
F. R. S. f (the foremost chemist of Europe), in his laboratory 
recently weighed, measured and tested with automatic regis- 

ters and by means of every Mechanical device and process known 

to Science discarnate humans, thus demonstrating the existence 

of disembodied intelligences ? 

Do yon know that the experiments conducted by Crookes 
constitute in the world of science THE ONE PROOF of survival 
of bodily death ? 

If you have not learned of this, send Rs. 2 and read this 
book. 

“ Experimental Investigation of a New Force'' 

Bv Sir William Crookes 

(Fellow of The Royal Society ; former President of The Hritish 
Association for the Advancement of Science : discoverer of the metal thallium : 
inventor of Crookes tube ; Gold Mednlist Academic de Sciences ; etc., elc.l 

98 ps.ees Illustrated with 13 diagrams Paper Rs. 2. 

This book will be sent postpaid to all readers of “ The 
Riddlianta Deepik’’ post frpe, to any jxi rt of the world, on receipt 
of price. 

Yon cannot, afford to bp without this book — it is an unanswer- 
able argument. 

Table of Contents. 

The movement, of Heavy bodies with Contact, hni without Mechani- 
cal Exertion : The Phenomena oi Percussive nnd other Allied Sounds ; The 
Alteration of Weights of Rodies ; Movements of Heavy Substances when nt a 
Distance from the Medium ; The Rising of Tables nn.l Chairs off the Ground, 
without Contact with any Person : The Levitation rf Human beings : Move 
mentof Various Small Articles without Contact with any Person ; Luminous 
Armearano'*: The Apneemnce of Hands, either Self-Luminous or visible ly 
Ordinary Light. Direct Writing . Phantom Forms end Faces Special Instan- 
ces which seem to point, to the Agency of an F.xterior Intelligence: Miscel- 
laneous Occurrences of a Complex Character : Theories (eight) to Account, for 
the Phenomena Observed ; Miss Florence Cook's Mediumship ; Spirit Forms: 
The Last of Katie King with Sir William Crookc’s Address to the Thitish 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and an Appendix on Great Men 
on a Great. Theme. 

The book will be mailed the day order is received— send now. 
Address, the Austin publishing Company, Rochester; N V , U.R A 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL. 

59 Q Do eyes have light ? 

A Yes. 

60 Q Does nothing come out of nothing ? 

A No. 

61 Q Which is prior, either cause or effect ? 

A Cause is prior to the effect- 

62 Q What is reality ? 

A That which exists will exist, chat which is not, will not. 

63 Q Does light contain darkness ? 

A Yes. 

64 Q What is a natural object ? 

A That which does not change in its prime qualities. 
t>5 Q What is Sat ? 

A The Trnth : That which is permanent : God is regarded as 
Sat when it is not manifest to the world. 

66 Q What iB Chit ? 

A Intelligence God is regarded as Chit when it is manifest 
to the World. 

67 Q What is Anandam ? 

A Bliss ; Happiness. 

68 Q Does Acliit coine out of Chit ? 

A No. 

69 Q What is there in Akas ? 

A Sukshnma Akasa. 

70 Q Does sound have form ? 

A Yes 

71 Q What is Arupa (formless objects) ? 

A That which canhot be perceived by the eyes. 

7/ Q Has Arupa got Rupa (form) ? 

A Y es. 
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73 Q Can body itself move ? 

A No 

74, Q What are the 3 causes or karanas ? 

A Mutlml karanam (Material cause). Thnnai kamnarn (Instrn 
mental cause) and Nimit-ha karana (efficient 
cause.) 

7f> Q Wliat is meant by anadi nityam ? 

A That which has no beginning and end. 

76 A Can we find out canso for ultimate Prime Cause ? 

A No. 

77 Q Can Guua (quality) be separated from Ci uni (its possessor)? 

A No- 

78 Q What is Asat 

A Non. ego , matter. 

71> Q Can effect be produced without cause ? 

A No. 

8') Q Can two formless objects be united logotnor ? 

A Yes, like the conjunction or the light of flu* eyes with 
solar light. 

CHAPTER JV 

ON PATH I ( I.<)HI>. GUI), S 1 V A i . 

81 Q What is meant by I 'at hi 

A Lord. Cod, Siva 

82 Q Is Re the One ? 

A Y es. 

83 Q What is His name ? 

A Siva Pern man. 

84 k 8a Q What are His attributes or qualities ? 

A Eight, viz. 

1. Self existence. 

‘2 Essential Purity 
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Id 



3- Intuitive Wisdom. 

Infinite Intelligence. 

5. Immateriality. 

6. Mercy 

7. Omnipotence. 

8. Limitless Bli«s. 

86 Q Give an example of His Omnipresence ? 

A As fire is concealed in the firewood, so is God concealed 
in the universe. 

87 Q Has God form, or no form or both form and formless ? 

A He is all the above three and none of these. 

88 Q Is God changeable (Vikari) or unchangeable (nirvikari, ? 
A He is unchangeable. 

89 Q How does he perform His functions ? 

A By his will. 

90 Q From what does God create the world ? 

A From maya. cosmic matter. 

91 Q What is the material cause for the world ? 

A Maya or matter. 

92 Q What is the Instrumental cause for the world ? 

A God’s power or fiakti. 

93 Q What is the efficient cause for the world ? 

A God. 

P4 Q How is Lord the first of all ? 

A Like the letter ‘ A’ being the first of the Alphabets, the 
Incomparable Lord is the first of all. 

95. Q Are there any others who are equal to or above the 
Lord? 

A No. 

96 Q What is the Lord’s form ? 

A Real Love 

97 Q Through whom does God create the world ? 

A Through Brahma. 
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98 Q 

A 

90 Q 
A 

100 Q 
A 

101 Q 
A 

102 Q 
A 



10S Q 

A 

104 Q 
A 

105 Q 
A 

106 Q 
A 

107 Q 
A 

1"8 Q 
A 

10 9 Q 
A 

110 Q 
A 



Through whom does God preserve the world ? 

Through Vishnu. 

Through whom does God destroy the world ? 

Through Rudra. 

Who is greater, either the creator or the destroyer ? 
Rudra, the destroyer is the greater. 

Can soul give any return to God f 

It cannot just as the iworld cannot give any return to 
the rain. 

What are the eight Forms of God — Ashtamurtham ? 

1. Pritivi-Earth 

2. Appu-water 
8. Theyu-fire 

4. Vayti-air 

5. Akas-ether 

6. Chandra-moon 

7. Surya-sun 

8. Atma-soul. 

Why is the Lord called Vythianathan ? 

Bocause He cures us of the incurable disease of birth. 

To whom will He do good ? 

To those who love him. 

How will He judge of every one’s action ? 

He will award reward or punishment according to eacli 
man’s desert. 

How is God unknown or concealed to the ignorant ? 
lie is unseen just as ghee in milk. 

How is He known to the wise ? 

Just ns butter in curd. 

What darkness does He iemove ? 

He removes the darkness of ignorance. 

Has God got pleasure and pain ? 

No. 

Can soul’s intelligence act without God ? 

No. 
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to Brahma or Vishnu : and charging on them due performance of his 
instructions, he gave them his blessing. The Rishis and Brahmis 
then sung praises to the god for condescending, by so brief a pro- 
cess, to instruct them in the true sense of the Vedas. 

XVII., THE GOD PROVIDED JEWELS FOR THE CROWN. 

While Yira-Pandian ruled, he had many inferior wives who 
had children, but the legitimate queen was without offspring ; until, 
by performing penance .to the goa, the queen was delivered of a 
son, concerning whom all the customary astrological ceremonies 
were performed. Afterwards the king, while hunting, was slain by 
a tiger ; when the eldest of the concubines, thinking this to be the 
favorable time, stole the crown and royal jewels. After the grief 
of the ministers for the death of the king had somewhat 
subsided, they found the crown missing, and considering this 
to be the stratagem of an enemy, they were embarrassed 
how to proceed. The god Snnderesvare.r then came as a chetty 
(or merchant) and offered nine very valuable jewels for 
sale, explaining that they were once the. body of Vala-asuren. 
This giant, by performing penance to Siva, had acquired power 
to conquer the inferior deities I and one day Indran offering to give 
him a gift, he jeered the king of demi-gods, as a conquered person 
offering gifts to the conqueror, and himself offered agiftto Indian; 
who then besought him to burn himself, in the shape of a cow, in 
a sacrifice which Indran was making. He did so ; when, according 
to a former promise of Siva, different parts of the cow’s body 
became inestimable jewels of different kinds and colors. The 
properties of these jewels were explained by the chatty; who gave 
them into the hands oF the ministers ; said, 11 Tliank the god Siva ” 
and disappeared. They took the jewels, had a crown mad*, and 
with it crowned the young king, naming him Abishegam (anoint- 
ed). He recovered also the jewels which had been losr ; and 
joyfully reigned over the kingdom. 

XVIII. VARUNA SENDING THE SEA TO TRY THE GOD'S POWER; 

THE LATTER CALLED FOUR CLOUDS TO ABSORB THE SEA. 

While Abishega- Pandian was performing P'uja, in the Chittra 
month, the camphor incense employed spread a great perfume. 
The god Indra was also desirous of performing homage ; but, was 
prevented by the Pandian s previous service. On returning Indra 
was met, by V aruna ; he enquired the reason of his looking 
sorrowful : and on being informed of the vexatious disappoint- 
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ment, the pod of the sen. again asked. ' ' Is then this lingam so 
great a god To which question lndra replied, *■ That as it had 
removed his former sin, and taken the curse from his white ele- 
phant, it was a great god ” Varuna asked. “ Can it cure the pain 
in my bowels ?” The other answered “ To do that would be an 
easy thing. ’ Tarutta feeling doubtful sent a large accumulation 
of seas to try the god’s power, which greatly alarmed the people 
of the kingdom. But the god commanded some clouds to descend 
from his head, which absorbed the seas ; and the people, now 
discerning that this was a sacred amnsement.of the god, rendered' 
him praises. 

xix. v.AitrxA KEvnrxn mcch haix, the nop protected the 

IH.ACE nv A COVER IVO OF CEOCDS. 

Famva being disappointed and angry, ordered seven clouds 
to go and pour down their contents for the desr.rnct.ion of 
Madura. Accordingly these clouds came, with threatening gloom, 
lightnings, and thunders, and produced a. deluge by Sending vain 
with drops as large as pumpkins. The god. seeing these things, 
ordered the before-mentioned clouds to interpose ; which they 
accordingly d’d ; and, by spreading a covering above the town 
and beneath Varuva’x clonds. prevented any more rain from 
falling. Vanina , now discerning the intervention of the god, 
went and bathed in the golden fr-ln* tank, when his inward pain 
immediately ceased ; on which he besought, pardon of the god for 
his aforesaid misdemeanors and thanking the god for the removal 
of his pain, he ret timed to his own city From that tim.- forward 
Madura acquired the title of “ TI'C assemblage of the four 
clouds.’ 

XX. SUNDARESAR CONPESC F.XPED TO A SEP ME THE FORM OF A 

RELTOTOrS ASCETIC. 

It, pleased the god to come to Madura in the form of a S'ittar > 
with all the usual accompaniments of that, order. He walked 
the rova.1 and brahmin streets, and performed various wonders. He 
brought, distant mountains near, and removed near ones Far off. 
Tie made old fern lies to become vonng children, and children to 
become old omen. FTe changed the sexes ; he made the barren 
fruitful the hump-backed, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the lamp, 
lie severally healed. He turned four metals into gold he made 
the rich become poor and made enemies to be friends He caused 
the yetti (poisonous shrub 1 ) to produce mangoes ; and brought, a 
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flood in the river Vaigai. He turned fresh water into salt water, 
and made salt water fresh. He threw a pilgrim’s staff into the air, 
threaded a cotton through it, and then, resting his head on the 
cotton thread, performed the attitude of penance, (heels upward,) 
the staff remaining in the air. He took clouds ; .nto his hands, and 
well wringing them, appeared to drink the water they contained. 
He caused things seen in ihe night (such as the stars) to be seen |n 
the day, and things visible in the day to be seen at night He 

taught the Veda, a to things which could not understand them. He 
turned cocoannt trees ii^o palmyra trees, and then the reverse ; 
changed the species of other trees; and brought celestial things 
down to earth. While thus occupying the attention of the people, 
so that they neglected their employments, the Pandian hearing of 
the circumstance, sent his ministers to call the performer of these 
won ers they did so respectfully ; but Ihe Sittar said, u What are 
kings to me ? ' and refused to go. The king, on hearing of his 
refusal only replied, “ What have the great (in a religions Bense) 
to do with us ?" and remained quiet. 

XXI THE SITTAR GAVE SUGAR-CANE TO. THE STONE-ELEPHANT. 

But still feeling a curiosity to see the Sittar, the king went, 
accompanied by his retinue, as though he would visit the temple, 
and there he met with the performer. Tn reply to enquiries from 
the king, the Sittar said, that, he went- about as lie pleased, though 
more accustomed tc be in Kasi ; that he had displaved . various 
feats in Chidambaram and other places, and here (at Madura) especi- 
ally ;'that he wanted nothing from the king ; for though such men 
as might, perform a few feats would receive offered royal rewards 
yet he who could perform all things desired -nothing.' At this time 
a villager brought a sugar-cane, and the king, expressing donht, 
said, pointing to a stoue elephant sculptured on the tower of the 
temple, If you can make that elephant eat this sugar-cane, then 
I shall admit that vou can do all things, and must be onr gcd 
Surderexvarer." On this request being made- the Sittar glanced a 
side look at the elephant, which immediately gave signs of life ; 
look the proffered sugar-cane from the -hands of the king, ate it, 
and not being content with that, took the garland of pearls from the 
kings neck, and put it into iiis mouth While the peons were busy 
in attempting to scare the elephant-, the king fell at the feet of the 
Sittar, worshipping him ; who then looked again at the elephant, 
which immediately restored the Btring of pearls to the king. The 
Pandian then ’eceived many gifts from the Sittar • and sfter 
causing his son, Vicrama- Pandian, to be crowned, he ( Abishega - 
Pandian) attained the Iotas- feet of the god ; (that is, he died) 
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XXII. THE GOD KILLED THE ELEPHANT, WHICH WAR BORN FROM 
THE FIRE OF A SACRIFICE MADE BY THE CHAMANAL8 (OR JAINS). 

While Vicrama- Pandian reigned, he drove away all heterodox 
sects ; confirmed the established religion ; built a temple for the 
Sittar ; and thus roled with justice and virtue. But a Chera king, 
who ruled in Kanclii-pori, (Con je eve ram.) and was of the Chamanaj 
faith, being resentful and treacherous, and tnvious at the prosperity 
of the Pandian kingdom, assembled together, eight thousand of the 
sect of the Chamunals from Anjanam and other lofty mountains ; 
and commanded them to make a sacrifice with a view to effect the 
destruction of the Pandian king. Accordingly they made a 
sacrifice, the limits of which for the attendance of people extended 
over three Kadams, (or thirty miles), and the sacrificial pit itself 
occupied ten miles. Into this pit they poured margosa oil and 
gingelly oil, fruits of various kinds, and flesh of animals ; and from 
the fire a monstrous black elephant was produced, which the king 
commanded to go and to destroy Madura . The elephant accord- 
ingly proceeded with great noise and rage, and the Cliamnnal 9 
followed. The Pandian hearing of its approach supplicated the 
god, who said, “ Never mind, build me a mantapam and I will kill 
the elephaut.” Accordingly a mantapam, having sixteen pillars, was 
built, ; and the god came to it in the guise of a hunter. When the 

elephant, approached, he directed against it u rocket, of the kind 
oa]led Narasimma-astiram, which struck the elephant in the head 
andkillediit ; thereupon the Chamanals were dispersed by the troops 
of the Pandian ; and snch was the haste of the fugitives., that their 
peacock-fans, their sleeping mats and drinking vessels, were broken 
to pieces. The spot became famous: one named Prncalataren. bv 
worshipping tbe rocket that was left sticking in the elephant 
mountain, obtained a celestial gift ; and one named Romasen by 
worshipping, and forming a tank hearing his own name, also 
received a like gift. The elephant mountain remains to this time, 
and Narasimma-swami resides there. 

The Pandian, praising the Imp ter god, and receiving from him 
many gifts, returned to Madura : had a sop born to him, named 
Rajasekara Pandian ; and prosperously continued his vule. 
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entity from Jiva. Tima even the Jiva, sentient as he is, cannot be 
identical with la' vara owing to this difference, th§t tlie latter is 
superior Much less can the insentient existence which is essen- 
tially different be identical with Is’ vara. From all standpoints of 
view, by Sruti, Smriti and reasoning, we see that the omniscient 
and omnipotent Paratnes’vara is quite superior to the whole uni- 
verse. sentient and insentient though, as His own emanation , it is 
not altogether distinct from Him. 

He brings out the non-difference more by means of the simile 
of body and mind in his commentary on 1 ii. 1 . 

All this is Brahman, as beginning, ending, and breathing in 
Him ; and therefore let a man meditate on Him.’’ 



This passage may be explained as follows : The origin, exis- 
tence and end of all this depends on Bralunan. AH this, both the 
sentient and the insentient existence, is verily Brahman, and 
therefore let a man meditate on Brahman, tranquil in mind. Just 
as water-bubbles which have their origin existence and end in the 
ocean, are found to be only forms of that ocean, so, too, that which 
depends for its origin etc., on Bralunan associated with sakti must 
be made np of Branman and nothing el«e. Nothing distinct from 
Him is ever perceived. Accordingly in the Atharvst-s’ira* it has- 
been declared by 1 sami ms follows 

Alone I was at first, (alone) I am and shall be , 
there is none else distinct from Me 

And then was declared bv Him in the words I am Bralunan, 

that- the whole nni verse is His own form. And in the words *• He 
I* «L 
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entered the more hidden from (or than) the hidden one’ etc., Hid 
entering into tlieamiverse is given as a reason for the whole uni- 
verse being His own form. Thus, this universe having no origin, 
existence or end outside Brahman, it is not a quite distinct thing 
from Brahman. Accordingly the learned say 

“ His s’aktis or energies form the whole world, and the 
Mahesaorthe Great Lord is the energetic (S’aktiman). 
Never can energy exist distinct from the energetic. Unity 
of these two is eternal, like that of lire and heat, in as tnneh 
as unseparaleness always exists between energy and the 
energetic. Wherefore the supreme energy belongs to the 
supreme A'tman, since the two are related to each other as 
substance and attribute. The energy of heat is not con- 
ceived to be distinct from fire ’ and so on. 

Yayu-Samhita, too ; says : 

“ From S’akti up to earth, (the whole world) is born of the 
princiule S’iva. By Him alone, it is pervaded, as the jar 
etc. by clay. His variegated supreme S'akti. whose form is 
knowledge and bliss, appears as one and many, like the light 
of the sun.” 

The following passages of the s’ruti speak ol Para-Brahman as 
possessed of infinite powers oF creating, ruling and maintaining the 
world, all inherent in Him 

“ His supreme S'akti is spoken of as manifold, inherent 
endued with the activity of knowledge and life.’’ 

“One verily is Rudra, — they were not for second- who rules 
these worlds with the powers of ruling. 
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In short, on the authority of S’rnti. Sim-iti, ltiliasu, Purana- 
and the sayings of the learned, the Supreme S’akti —wlio.se mani- 
fold yianifestation this whole universe of ehit and achit is, whose 
being is composed of Supreme Existence, Intelligence and Bliss 
and is unlimited by space and time — is inherent in the nature of 
•S iva, the Supreme Brahman, and constitutes His own essential 
form and quality. Apart from S akti He cannot be the Omniscient, 
the Omnipotent, the cause of all, the all -controlling, tlis all ador- 
able, the all-gracious, the means of attaining all aspirations, and 
the omnipresent ; and, moreover, such grand designations as 
‘ Makes vara the Supreme Lord, ‘ Mahadeva' the supreme deity, 
and ‘ Rudra * the expeller of pain, cannot apply to Him. Thus it is 
Brahman whose body is the whole sentient and insentient universe, 
and who is denoted by all words. Just as the word blue denotes 
not the blue colour only, but also the lotus which is of blue colour, 
so does the word ‘ universe’ also denotes Brahuian. Therefore, 
such passages as “ All is Kudra verily ’ teach that Brahman is 
denoted by all words. Accordingly the passage “ All this, verily 
is Brahman" refers to Brahman whose body the whole of the senti- 
ent and unsentieut universe is. The universe being thus a form of 
Brahman and being therefore not an object of hatred etc., let 
everyone be }>eaceful at liea't and worship Brahman. This doctrine 
is clearlv e\|>ontuled even in the juiranu texts such as the follow- 

ing 



The bodv of the («od of (»ods is this universe, moving and 
imimning. This, the Jivas (I’asusj do pot know, owing to the 
miirhtv bondage. Thev sav sentiencv is Vidva, and insentient*)' 
Avidva. The whole universe of Vidva and Avidvn. is no >1 « *i 1 1 *i 
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the body of the Lord, the Father of all ; for the whole universe is 
subject to Him. The word 4 sat’ is used by the wise to denote th© 
real and the good, and ' asat’ is used by vedic teachers to denote 
the contrary. The whole universe of the sat and the asat in the 
body of Him who is on high. Just as, by the watering of the roots 
of a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the worship of S’iva, 
the universe which is body is nourished. .A’tman is the eighth 
body of S’iva the Parames vara, pervading all other bodiesg 
Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by R’iva. If any em- 
bodied being whatsoever be subjected to constraint, it will be 
quite repugnant to the eight-bodied lord ; as to this there is no 
doubt. Doing good to all. kindness to all, affording shelter to 
all, — this, they hold, is the worshipping of S’iva.” And so on. 

Brahman- being all-formed, it is but right to say *' all 
is Brahman” and “ let every one he peaceful and worship Brah- 
man ” Wherefore it is Bralumn who in the opening passage is 
stated to be the ohject of worship, that’is also spoken of as mano- 
maya. as partaking of the nature of manas, ami so on. Neither 
should it he supposed that the partaking of the nature of manas is a 
characteristic mark of a samsarin ; for Brahman may limit Himself 
by assuming a shape which "an form an ohject of worship. 

The slight difference then between the wav the subject 
is treated hv Srikanta and !t,. Meikandan, has to he noted. Srikanta 
calls this relation following Badaravana as one of cause and effect 
and smells of Parinama. though the illustration of body and mind 
wo'nld take it ont of such relation. Sivagnanaswamignl distinguishes 
between two kinds of Tbdninmi/nm. One substance appears ns two 
nsGnifi and (Inna, substance and attribute. This is one kind. 
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15. Then waking up and standing up from his bed in the 
middle of the waters, he cast his glance all round the different 
quarters with his eyes drowsy on account of his yoga n^lra. 

16. 'Biit then he did not discern any other object apart from 
himself. He was filled with wonder and betook himself nnto deep 
contemplation. 

17. to 20. " Where has slio the vast, divine and beautiful 

Earth , with all her great mountains, rivers, cities, and forests 
gone ? Engaged in such reveries, Brahma was quite uuable to 
understand the wjiereabonts of the earth. Then he contemplated 
upon his father of great Lustre the three eyed Lord, and by virtue 
of this contemplation, he, the husband of the earth, understood her 
as immersed in oceans. 

21. Then the Lord of the praj&B desirous of bringing back 
the earth thought (took the) of the brilliant, form of a hnge Boar 
bent upon playing in the waters 

22. The Boar had the size of a hnge mountain- Its sound 
was like the (thunder) of a huge cloud. It shone like a bine cloud. 
Tt was terrible on account of the excited grunt. It had huge apd 
corpulent, round and solid shoulders, high and brawny loins, short 
and round thighs and shanks and short and round hoofs. Its 
round and terrible eves resembled the rubies. Its body was long, 
round and huge with motionless ears. 

17 in ill. Here I In* earth is (Iwi-riUil fin a Iwvnilifnl iliimscl. nml llntlimn «* 
lifi* |, over i« quite nnmzril nt lii-f iliK’jp;»e:irunrp from hi* l**clstilo. 

21. Generally Vishnu is piiiti to have taken the form of it huge hoar 
nn<l there are Yetlic authorities to thnt effect. Here Prshiua is said to hove 
assumed the form of s Hoar. The Knot in a Parana too sav* the Mine thing. 
This is also supported bv authorities from Vrdns. Tn the Tnithirya Prshmana 
t7st Askstnka 3rd pmsna) “ Ahpo vn id;.mnpre Knlilaihaeith— Thasnhn 
Piajapnthir Vaynrhhootbvn Acha ruth Sn hnam Apasyath Thalti Vnmho 
lthootlralini'ith Thant Visvaknm'n bhoothva oynmart Sapmthu tha 
prilliivvahhit vntli Thnth Prithivvai Prithix ithvam Thaayam aaraniyotli 
Snpni.Ttipathi Sa Pevanasnijnih.” Mere Prut ina it Mid to have assumed 
itte fom, of a Histr. Tlu*:e is alvn another story that a huge boar came out of 
till- nostrils of pnt jnpiilhi iiml ibnt l'ojir re-toti il li e earth to it* former kIMc. 

V 
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26. It shook (agitated) the oceans by (the force of) its inhala 
tions and exhalations. Its oheeks were covered with bushy hair' 
and were uneven on account of fleshy shoulders. 

27 . Precious gems sparkled round its body as it was adorned 
with valuable stones of tried lustre. It was beautiful to look at as 
is a huge cloud with sheets of lightning. 

28. Brahma taking the form of such a huge Boar entered the 
Rasathala world for bringing back the earth. This boar then 
had the splendour of that great Boar which was once bent upon 
finding out the bottom (feet) of Mahesa when He took the form 
of Linga. 

30. Then he bore away the earth from the Rasathala, em- 
braced her by placing her in his tnsks. 

• 

31. On seeing him, the Rishis and siddhas of the Janaloka 
were very much gladiened in their hearts and they danced REd 
capered (on account of Joy) and showered flowers upon his head. 

32. The body of this huge Boar shone just then like the 
huge Anjana mountain with numberless fireflies. 

35. Then the Boar carrying the huge earth to its proper 
place, assumed his own form and established the earth there. 

3 4. Having also made the earth even, he established moun- 
tains therein with all its 4 lokas, etc., as before. 

85. Thus restoring the earth with all its mountains, to i^s 
proper place by bringing it from amidst the interior of the oceans 
this creator of the world created the earth composed of mobile 
and immobile things. 

Thus ends Chapter IX of Yaynsamhita. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Vayu said : — When Brahma was intentionally reflecting in 
his mind as to how to multiply and fill up the earth, a delusion 
of Tihe nature of Thamas arose (overpowered him). 

2. This (darkness) known by the names Thamas, Moha, Maha 



2. In the 4th chapter we were told that the qualities of Thamas are 
Stupefaction and Delusion (*• Sthambha Mohowthu Thamasow"), and the 
Bhagavadgitft says “ Thamasthvagnanajnm Viddlii Mohanam Barva Dehinam 
Pramaiahasya Nidrabhistham Nibhadhnatlii Bhamtha." ThamaB is a pro- 
duction from agnana and it binds mar in the shape of carelessness, laziness 
and sleep, etc. Brahma the first parent of men, is here described ob suffering 
under the clntcheB of Agnana. It is not our theory that our firet Parent 
Brahma was once a perfect being and that he became imperfect later on. We 
saw hirn first as Purusha bound in Pmkruthi i. e. in a state where the soul, 
though within the clutches of matter, was not vet endowed with either sthoola 
or sookshma sarira ; Then we saw him attaining the stage of Naravane i.e. a 
stage where the soul was endowed with a sookshma or Jell v-like body, and thou 
we saw him emerging out of an egg or the embrvo with fully developed organs 
or sthoola Sanra. The father of gll embodied beings is still ft child-still ignorant 
of good and evil and right find wrong and all pairs of opposites or dwandvns. 
We see him committing blunders, thereby gaining experience. That this 
is the state of a child, the father of man. however precocious its intellect may 
be, is within the experience of all. Take aenin the states of consciousness of 
man as it undergoes modifications during the Thuriya, Sushupthi, swftpnaand 
Jagrathavasthus. We see clearly that he gains in power and knowledge as he 
emerges out of the portals of these five gates. First he is in the karana 
sarira which is only Agnana. then Sookshamn Sarira is added to it and then is 
added to it the Sthoola Sarira. We see thus that both in the development of 
a child from the time of its conception till it is born and in the gaining oP 
knowledge and power step by step ir> the Pancbavsstbas. an order from low to 
high is maintained. F.minent scientists have also proved that this is the order 
in all nature not only in the case of man but also in the esse of the beasts of 
'the field and of the birds of the air. Indeed it is a universal fact the truth of 
which was never doubt* d bv anv one of the numerous schools in India, soys 
Thayumanavnr. 
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moha and A ndha-tham&s and also by the fifth name of Avidya, 
was (fonnd to exist) in that Mahatma. 



Among the religions of the world tbereare some which seem to cliftg to 
the belief that the soal once occupied a happier berth than now, that it some 
bow got itself entangled and that once the faot of the bondage is recognised, 
wise men do not bother themselves ns to how, and why and when such a thing 
took place and that they make all attempts to become once more free by throw- 
ing off all shackles. If it were so what guarantee is there that he will not 
once more tumble down ? To this the reply comes -No. That is not likely. 
A man in the dark might mistake a rope for a snake— bat he would never do so 
after a light is brought. There is an end of it there— yes. But the question is 
whether such a mistaking took place with the light on band? There is no answer. 
The fact is that the man in the dark committed that mistake because of the 
darkness and that there was no light when he committed that mistake. Ail 
that we say is that a perfect being cannot become imperfect. There is no such 
thing as“ loss” in the Siddhanta philosophy in the sense in which a Christian 
uses that term as in the expression paradise lost. The soul according to the 
Siddhanta philosophy was suuk in Anava or darkness, that is, that soul was 
originally ignorant, ignorant of itself and its Lord and aye even of the darkness 
that enveloped him. When at a later 6tage he begins to think that he is not 
free, that something binds him, that idea itsdlf was generated in him out of the 
Love of God. The least sign of life is but an improvement from the death like 
torpor. Even a faintest motion is bnt.au iraprrvement upon the original 
state of inertia. There is always a gaining, a gradual one certainly but never 
there was a fall in the Christian sense of the term. The story goes that a 
Serpent beguiled Eve and that she induced her husband Adam to eat of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree and both fell from the bliss (bliss of ignorance ? 
certainly it is follv to be wise where iguorance is bliss Thus runs the 
Bible story. Of course the story continues that "Jesus” was born to atone for 
that sin of Adam, for which you and I (who were not there— of conrse), were 
made answerable reminding us of another similar story of the wolf and the 
lamb. “ To say that the serpent or the devil misled her is to carry it one step 
behind. If she was wise she would not have been misled by the wiles of the 
tempter. Tf she Knew beforehand what was to befall her she would not have 
yielded to the words of the serpent nnd disobeye t the word of Gcal. She had 
no such knowledge and no forethought. She was weak and ignorant even 
before temptation. Being ignorant and weak, the moment the fruits of plea- 
sure and pain were placed befnn her. she was dazzled, she was attracted, she 
seized them at once (no conscious being on the face of the earth would volun- 
tarily court misery and pain be it understood!. And the devil vanishes from 
the scene. The devil we take it merely represents this inherent weakness 
or ignorance or Anava in Man and nothing more. Adam and F.ve typify the 
mere bahes of human creation.” Tn the explanation of ••existence" while the 
Veda proclaims to the world the truth of a universal principle which finds 
its support in the everyday experience of the evolution of a child, the. Bible 
offers a few stories instead- The storv of the soea lied fall of Adam is but a 
middle nortion of a prettv long story ! A fierce war wt»s waged in Heaven 
An Archangel was hurled headlong. He was allowed to temnt Eve and Adam 
ln»th of whom were driven from the garden of Eden and to atone for this 
sin. f jr which all of ns were made res|>onsible being sons of Adam, an indivi- 
dual named .Tesus died upon the cross.” Thus goes the story of the f ill and 
redemption. 
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BHAKTI. 



Bhakti or devotion to such a living G-uru , who is an avatara 
of the Supreme God, is the only means of getting the perfect 
and everlasting salvation from the wheel of * Karmas and from 
constant births and deaths. In oar present state we cannot 
properly love the impersonal God, for we do not know 
Him aa He is, that is, His true essence. But His incarnation is 
the personal Supreme God in human body, — whom we can 
perceive by our senses, conceive in our mind, as well as believe 
and love. This is the most natural and rational means of spiritual 
culture. None can conceive that there can exist in the whole 
creation a better means. Therefore, Bhakti-yoga is the highest 
form of Yoga which has ever been deviced, for this is the only 
way for performing niahkamakarma, which does not bind us to 
this world. The whole universe is governed by prema or love or 
attraction. As man is a microcosm of the universe, — he is regu- 
lated by prema, Man, through the inSuences of his lower 
natures or ( principles’ or r Koahas is attracted towards the objects 
of this world, lower animals and human beings, and thereby his 
lower koahas ure gratified. But his higher planes are never 
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satisfied until they got up to the higher regions and enjoy the 
objects thereof . This can be done only by drawing in our mi.ids 
in our selves from objects of the physical world. 1 »y intensely 
loving Him, whose all the planes are perfectly developed and 
who traverses up and down from the highest region to tho lowest, 
we can go up and up to the higher and higher rogions by the 
direct help of the living Guru. If wo enjoy for a while tho 
objects or rather the manifestation of higher regions, thou wo 
cannot but have lesser and lesser attractions for the objects of 
the lower regions* And if we have a strong mind to reach tho 
highest goal, we shall not be detained in the midway but shall 
get salvation in a few births. 

Bhakti~yoga is not confined to any ago, sex, raco, country, 
book, climate, time or world. Man in every religious denomi- 
nation, in every social condition, in diseaso or health, in the caves 
or in the busy cities, can advance in the path of bhakti-yoga by tho 
direct help of their living Guru, who is avatar — provided he has 
an earnest desire for the attainment of true Mulcti. All 
the religious tenets and observances, devised and founded by the 
avatars and religious reformers or enjoined in the sastras or holy 
books, have not tho power of imparting perfect salvation ; — 
although some of them, if properly land rationally observed, can aid 
us in our onward path towards higher regions. But mdn must 
rise to the highest region of poace by Bhakti to a living avatar of 
the Supremo Father, and thereby attain perfect salvation. All 
other action should bo considered of less importance and should, 
therefore, bo made subservient to this modo of spiritual culture. 
“ Man is continually peopling his current in space with a world 
of his own, crowded with tho offspring of his fancies, desires, 
impulses, and passions, a current which reacted upon any sensation 
of numerous organisation which comes into contact with it. 



M D. 




RELIGIONS. 



Want of good books on the subject. 

Religions, by which are meant the modes of divine worship 
proper to different tribes, nations, or communities, and based on 
the belief held in common by the members of them severally, 
were not before the XIX century the subject of original scientific 
research and comparative study among the European nations. 
With the exception of a few good books containing information 
on some ancient religions and in the religions customs of certain 
nations, nothing written on this subject in former centuries, 
can be said to possess any scientific value. Those very few books 
too were mere collections of descriptions of all the religions in the 
world without any critical acumen. There was a philosophy of 
religion but it was purely speculative. Attempts made to explain 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans and that of the Eastern 
nations, proved a failure. Then there was the theological bias, 
which considered all religions except the one as false ; the 
philosophical bias, which decried as mere suporstitions all religions 
except the arbitrary abstraction called natural religion ; and 
Gnally the total want of historical investigation. It was only after 
the brilliant discoveries made in the nineteenth century and the 
researches they gave rise to ; after the sacred writings of tho 
Indians, the Persians, the Chinese and some other ancient nations 
could bo studied in original ; after the finding of the key to tho 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Assyrian and Babylonian cunei- 
form wi iting had lifted tho veil which for many centuries had 
covered the history of these most ancient civilizations — it was 
then only that a history of religion could be thought of and that 
something liko a science of religion could bo aimed at. 

Comparative study essential. 

The comparative historical study of religions and a psycho- 
logical study of man are thu two moaus indispensable to the 
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solution of the difficult problem ‘what is Religion.’ Religions, like 
living organisms, have a history, and therefore this is to be studied 
first, so far as it can be known, — how they rise and spread, grow 
and fade away ; how far they are the creations of individual 
genius or of the genius of nations and communities ; by what laws 
their development is ruled ; what are their relations to philo- 
sophy, science and art, to the state, to society, and above all to 
ethics ; what is their mutual historical relations, whether sprung 
from oue another, or derived from a common parent or borrowed 
from one another, and subject to another’s influence and what 
place is to be assigned to each of those groups or single religions 
in the universal history of religion. The first result of this 
historical inquiry must be an attempt at a genealogical classifica- 
tion of religions, in which they are grouped after their proved or 
probable descent and affinity. 

Every Religion has two elements. 

However, historical investigations, like every genuine scienti- 
fic study, must be comparative in order to determine in what 
particular respects they agree or differ. This requires comparative 
study on a much larger scale. Every religion has two prominent 
constituent elements, the one theoretical, the other practical — reli- 
gious ideas and religious acts. It happens but very seldom, if ever, 
that those two elements balance each other. They are found in 
very different proportions, some faiths beiug preeminently doctrinal 
or dogmatic, others preeminently ritualistic or ethical ; but where 
one of them is wanting entirely, religion no longer exists. Not 
that dogma and ritual are religion, but they are only its necessary 
manifestations, the embodiment of its life and essence, It is only 
by r deep study of those two elements that wo can proceed to 
characterise and mutually compare religions themselves and that 
we may come to a morphological classification of religions. 

Sources . 

The sources from which the kuowledge of the various 
religions of the world is to be drawn, are written documents and 
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traditions, monuments and works of art, sacred writings and books 
andean impartial weighing of the evidence brought by travellers 
and settlers from different parts of the globe — in short, an 
unbiassed ascertaining of facts. 

Of the two classifications, Genealogical and Morphological, 
let us deal with the first. 

Genealogical Classification s. 

There is no difficulty in determing the descent and relation- 
ship of religions which have taken rise in historical times, such 
as Confucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mahammada- 
nisin and some others of minor importance. But there is a great 
difficulty in determining the descent and relationship of the great 
majority of ancient religions which had their origin in prehistoric 
times, and of which neither documents nor trustworthy traditions 
are extant. In that case their mutual relation has to be esta- 
blished by reasoning from the myths, ideas, rites and character- 
istics common to them. Professor Max Mailer suggests that, 
whatever classification has been fonnd most useful in the science 
of language ought to prove equally useful in the scienco of 
religion. Now it may be true in general, at least for the most 
ancient times, that whore the languages of a group of nations are 
proved to belong to one family, their religions too most probably 
hold together by the same ralationsl-ip. But this assumption 
requires proof, and that proof can be obtained only by a com- 
parative study of the religious themselves, ouly when the religion* 
of two independent nations agree in doctrine and mode of worship, 
above all in the notion of the relation between God and man, 
then only may wo feel sure that the one of these religions is the 
parent of the other, or that both have come from a common 
stock. If not only but several religions agree in like manner, or 
nearly so, we get a family of religions. But whether his families 
themselves are branches of ono and the same old treo is an open 
question to which no satisfactory answer can bo given now. 
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All Religions may be classified under two families — Aryan 
and Semitic. 

Aryan or Jndo-Ger manic family. 

Comparative mythology and the history of Religion leave 
no doubt that all the religions of the Aryan or Indo-Gcrmanic 
nations, viz. Eastern Aryans (or Indians, Persians and Phrygians) 

and Western Aryans (or Greeks, Romans, Germans, Norsemen, 
Letto-Slavs and Celts), are the common offspring of one primitive 
OLD ARYAN RELIGION (Prehistoric Religion). That the 
same name of the highest heaven-God Dyaus, Zeus, Ju (piter), 

Zio (Ty) is met with among Indians, Greeks, Italietes, Germans 
and Norsemen, however great the difference of the attributes and 
dignity attributed by each of them to the god thus named may 
be, is a fact now generally kuown- Where this name has been lost, 
as is the case with the Persians) the Slavs, and the Celts, thcro aro 
other divine names which they have in common with their kindred 
nations- Still more important is the fact that most Aryans show a 
tendency to call their supremo God “ father, as is proved by tho 
very common forms Dyaus, pitar, Z6us, Jupiter, Ac. Moreover 
many divine names used by different Aryan nations, though 
varying in form, are derived from the same root, — which proves 
the original unity of this conception. For example, the root ui 
{div) t “ to shine” and its derivatives Dyaus, Deva, and their 
family* Diti, Aditi. Dione, Pandian, Dionysos, Diovis, Dianus, 
Diaua, Juno, Ac. If we add to this the remarkable conformity 
of the myths and customs in all Aryan religions, if, above all, by 
comparing them with those of other races, especially of tho 
Semites, we find that the leading idea embodied in these Aryan 
myths and rites is everywhere tho same, however different the 
peculiar character of each religion may be, namely, the close 
relation between God and man, the real unity between tho divine 
and the human economy. From those facts, we may conclude 
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that all of them have sprung from one primitive Old Aryan 
Religion. 

However, the degree iu which the Aryan religions are 
mutually related is not always the same. None of them came 
directly from the old Aryan religion. They consist of five pairs, 
each of which must have been first a unity : — (1) the Indo-Persian, 
(2) the Graeco-Roman, (3) the Letto-slavic, (4) the Norse Teutonic, 
and (5) the Gaelo-Cymric. The fact that the members of those 
pairs are more closely allied with ono another than with the 
other members of the family obliges us to assume five, jtrehistoric 
Aryan Religions •---(!) the OLD EAST- A It VAN, (2) the OLD 
PELASGIC, (■!) the OLD IT! \DIC, (4) the OLD GERMAN, 
and (5) the OLD CELTIC Religions, forming so many links 
between those historical roligions and the common parent of all, 
the primeval JR YAN worship. 

The Old East, Aryan religion consisted of (1) old Iranian 
religion that had j. revailed in Persia and Baetria and given rise to 
modern Parsism, Ma/.diiism and Mithraism and (2) old Indian religion 
that had prevailaid in India and given rise to modern Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. The Old Pelasgic religion was tho religion 
of the Italians and Greecians. The Old W indie was the religion 
of Letts- Baltic Slavs, old Russians, Poles, Servians Ac. Tho ohl 
German was the religion of Teutons (Low and High Germans 
and Norse and Scandinavians. The old Celtic was the religion of the 
Wei*, Irish and Scotch Ac. It may be noted all tho last four 
religions have now been superceded by Christian religions, 
whereas the Indian Religion (Hinduism Ac.) remains unscathed 
and continues to flourish. 

Semitic Family. 

Though our knowledge of tho Semitic religions, especially 
as regards those of the pre-Christian Aramaeans, of the pre- 
Islamic .drabs, and of the old Hebrews, is very little, yet that 
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very little knowledge tends to prove that they too mnst have 
descended from a common source. When we find that the tame 
divinities were worshipped by several North-aemitic nations, it 
might be contended that they were borrowed from one of them, 
as t^ade and conquest had brought them from ancient times into 
close contact with one another. But no snch relation existed till 
the very last centuries of the Assyrian Empire between the 
northern Semites and the various tribes of the Arabian desert. 
Therefore Gods and religious ideas and customs prevailing alike 
among the northern and the Southern or Arabic branch of the 
race may be safely regarded as the primeval property of the 
whole family. Such are the genei*al name for the godhead, Ilu 
El, Hah (in Allah) &c. The Tree worship and stone worship have 
been pretty general in prehistoric times, and not a few remains 
of both have survived in all faiths and modern superstitions. Holy 
mountains too are very frequent amoDgthe Semites. Finally all 
Semitic religions without a single exception understand the rela- 
tion between God and man as one between the Supreme lord and 
king and his subject and slave. They are eminently theocratic 
and show a marked tendency to monotheism, which, both in Israel 
and in Arabia, is the last word of their religious development. 
The grade of relationship between the different Semitic religions 
oan be fixed only in a general way. The Southern branch of the 
old Semitic religion— Old Arabic Religion— has led to Maho- 
medanistn or Islam ; and the northern branch — Hebrew Religion — 
has given rise to Christianity. 



{To he continued.) 



M. D. 
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ANIMAL SACRIFICE. 



In roply to a letter headed “ The Sastras and animal aacri- 
fices*' published iu tlie StMiduvcl o£ the 12th instant. I wish to 
offer the following brief explanation which, I trust, will remove the 
misconception with regard to “ animal sacrifices. ” 

Iu the sacred books of onr Religions, figurative phraseology 
and symbols are freely used. The animal offerings such as man- 
horses-cows and goats, simply represent the different ‘ Sadanas’ or 
religious) psychical practices whereby “ Gnanam’’ is attained. The 
esoteric meaning of these Sadanas has been forgotten and symbol 
is mistaken for reality. 

The chronological order of sacrifices as given in the “ Aitariya 
Brahmana*’ is as follows : — 

“ The Gods killed a man for their victims. But from him thus 
killed the part which was fit for a sacrifice went out and entered 
a horse. Thence the horse became an animal fit for being sacri- 
ficed. The gods then killed the horse, but the part fit for being 
sacrificed went out of it and entered an ox. The Gods then killed 
the ox, but the part fit for being sacrificed went out of it and 
entered a sheep. Thence it entered a goat. The B&crificial part 
remained for the longest time in the gcat, hence it became pre- 
eminently fit for being sacrificed,” 

The Sadanas or practices prescribed for attaining gnanam 
are : — 

(1) Sarithai. (2) Kriya. (3) Yoga. 

By the 1st two “ Sadanas ’ we restrain the 10 external senses 
of the visibly body and they become dead or inactive. This is 
killing the man. By the 3rd practice we restrain breath or “Vasi” 
of which the horse is the symbol, thus rendering the 4 internal 
organs inactive. Of these 4, mind remains for the longest time 
and its nature being leaping, it is represented by goat or leaper. 
This U referred to our Thayumanaswumi as “ uisai^j 
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t-eQQ&irQpQpis ar which when translated means “ I sacrificed my 
leaping ignorant mind.’ These internal organs being enfolded in 
the body they are compared to cattle that we see folded. 

In our religious works ‘‘ Punyam’ is defined as acts tending to 
give pleasure to sentient beings and “ Papam ’ as those tending to 
give pain to them. 

We must therefore lift up the veil of symbolism, if we want 
to fall on the right track of the esoteric explanations of the animal 
sacrifices prescribed by the Vedas for the gaining of all.” 

A religion which advocates “ Jivakarnnyam ” could never have 
intended the torture which is now being practised. 

C. S. SUNDRAM. 

[That the ancient Aryans were partaking of animal food and 
that the system of animal sacrifice is as ancient as the world 
cannot be doubted. But the movement to give off animal food 
following an awakening of the higher moral sense began long 
before the rise of Buddhism and became more pronounced after 
it. And the system of animal sacrifices also became discredited ; 
about the time of the Upanishads. they called the sacrifice as only 
a means and not an end in itself and then began to give a new 
meaning and signification to the whole system of sacrifices. The 
sacrifice that was reqnired was of the animal (Pasutvam) in man 
(Pasu). the sacrifice of self, and the agamas took up the idea, and 
invented forms to suit the new philosophical conception such as 
are found in onr modern temples, with the Balipitam, Yopastum- 
bham and Nandi (freed Pasu) ; there is a Yagna Sala in every 
saivite temple> and in the course of a Brahma Utsavam (a substi- 
tute for the old soma sacriGce) the yagnas aie gone through, take 
the old mantras and finish with the grand car festival (Tirupura- 
samhara — the burning up of the three Malas or Pasa). But these 
old institutions die hard, and we find people here and there per- 
forming these sacrifices and it is said that the great appaya 
Dikrhita once cried at the sight of the slaughtered animals, ‘ Oh 
Vedas I believed you,’ meaning thereby that but for bis belief in 
the Vedas- he would not have performed the obnoxious sacrifice. 
And we are glad to note the explanation of the aitareya passage 
in the light of Yoga. We may note that ‘ Vasi’ is one of the 
Bynonyms of a horse as given in the lexicon — Ed|. 
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MANIKKAVACAGAR AND THE PROBLEM OF 
TAMIL LITERATURE. 



BY rilOF. JULIEN VINSON, PARIS. 

In the two numbers of the Malabar Quarterly Review previous 
to the Inst, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar fully discussed the question ; as 
my name occurs several times in his article, I ask permission to 
answer him, or better to express here my actual ideas about the 
matter, shortly as possible. I must declare, first, that I never 
pretended to be absolutely right and am always ready to confess 
my errors, when it is proved I mistook, as for example, in the case 
of Dr. Burnell’s famous foot-note 

I must be allowed too to say that for long the Tamilians were 
devoid of what may be called the historical sense ; they have no 
written history and all their records are thoroughly mingZed with 
folklore, popular tales, religious events and mythic legends. 
Almost all personal names of old day.s appear as mere surnames or 
even nick names ; so, is it admissible that a child may have l?een 
called by his parents, as many great Tamil writers were, Kakkeip- 
pudiniyar “ the sweet crow singer,” or Parimelalagar “ the 
superior beautiful one ? 

Manikkavacagar (St. Manikkavacaka “ one whose speeches 
are precious jewels”) is known as a great Tamil PoqJ;, an energetic 
Saiva devotee, a valiant minister of the Pandiya king Arimard- 
dana. Moreover he is said to have overthrown and converted 
some Bnddhist priests who had come from Ceylon to Sidambaram. 
At what time then did he possibly live and flourish ? 

We are able to affirm that it cannot be delayed later than the 
tenth or eleventh century A. D. The Madras Government Epi- 
graphist, Mr. V. Venkayya, informs us, in his last annual report, 
that one inscription was lately discovered, in which king Vikrama- 
chola, about the year 1 135, ordered a provision to be made for 
the singing of one of Manikkavacagar’s hymns Tiruchchalal. So, in 
the beginning of the tweltli century, Manikkavacagar was already 
a celebrated poet aud a venerated holy saint throughout the whole 
Tamil country. Ho must then have been dead more than a 
century before. 

Very little is to be got from the works of this renowned 
saint. And wo may perhaps ioubt whether he really is the author 
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of all the poems which are ascribed to him. I was ever of opinion 
that the Kalladam, for example, was composed prior to the Kovei ; 
its style and metre appear more archaic, and we find in it mtiny 
traces of the primitive manners and beliefs of the lower people, 
frequent allusions to conjurors, sorcerers, soothsayers <Scc. , on the 
one hand, and of ghosts, goblins, evil spirits, vampires, on the other. 
Moreover, Tamil works cannot throw much light by themselves on 
historical problems because many modern writers have mistakenly 
copied out old authors, according to the rule later formulated by 
Pavanandi : “ On what matters, with what words, in what way, 

high men — have spoken ; so to speak, is the convenience of style.” 

41 €TuQl nQTpardQ FrieSl G€G!&.Qj t jp.iu:' iQ ptrir 
Q&udleariruuu?- 

But we may believe at best Tiruvacagam is Manikkavacagar’s 
work, and we must see at what period of Tamil Literature it is to 
be brought op. The problem, to be solved, must be examined 
at three points of view, viz., the litorary, the religious and the 
historial one. 

Some learned native scholars have said that the Timilians had 
attained a high deg-ree of civilisation and possessed a rich liter- 
ature and a pei’fect writing system of their own, much before the 
Christian era, at a time when their country extended over a large 
6pace of land southward of Cape Comorin. But these statements 
have always appeared to me as a mere hypothesis, to which 
nothing affords the slightest support. No fragment whatever of 
a word, not a single remains of inscription, not even an original 
tale or tradition, can be produced in its favour. Ab regards 
writing for example, Mr. Burnell admitted that the Vatteluthu 
might have been directly burrowed by the old Dravidians from 
some Bemitic traders or travellers ; but one cannot doubt now that 
it originated from the northern Aryan alphabets : the forms for 

lc, c, t, the confusion of long and short e, and o, and many other 
particulars prove it unquestionably. It is almost certain that 
writing was introduced in Southern India in the third century of 
the Christian era, and wo must observe the oldest documents are 
in the Sanskrit language only. Old grants and inscriptions gener- 
ally contain two parts, an eulogistic, mythical and historical one 
in verse and an administrative or official in prose, sometimes in the 
Prakrit or spoken language. Later, vernaculars (Tamil, Canarese, 
Telegu) are used in the prose official part ; still later, Tamil occurs 
in the poetical eulogy in the agaval metre which is known to be 
the oldest of all ; more recent documents are found to be written 
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in the Vernacular prose only. Are we not authorised to conclude 
from this that the writers of these documents were originally 
strangers who generally became acquainted with local idioms and 
used them more and more ? It is highly probable that the Aryanis- 
ation of South India was peacefully and progressively made. The 
Aryan immigrants, being principally Brahmans and warriors, 
settled themselves in towns and formed separate communities 
there ; it was only by their intercourse with the native, in subse- 
quent days, that they began to learn, use and write original 
languages and taught the native to write and compose literary 
works. The first Tamil, Canarese or Telugu writers were evident- 
ly Brahmans of northern origin and religion. Not one Tamil, 
Canarese or Telugu book now in existence 13 independent of 
Sanskrit. 

Moreover, Tamil literature is nearly related to religions 
events. When we try to get a general view of it, we become 
bound to the necessity of acknowledging it must be divided in 
distinct periods, each of which corresponds to a special religious 
activity, but we must admit, before all, a preliminary, preparatory 
period ; then came the time in which Jainas and perhaps 
Buddhists were flourishing ; then, the Saivites grew up and began 
to engage in a long and violent struggle with these heretics ; then 
Saivism became predominant. In later times we see Vaishnavas 
interfering, in the same epoch as so many Tamil Puranas were 
composed embodying many old local primitive deities, uses, 
superstitions and legends. The last peried,— -the modern one, can 
be considered as beginning with' the arrival of the European 
settlers, about the end of the fifteenth century. 

Now, let us turn to Tiruvacagcim and other works of Manik- 
kavacagar. They were evidently written in the militant period of 
Tamil Literature, viz , in the third one. But writing having been 
introduced in the Dravida about the third century, it cannot have 
become current and be applied to the Vernacular languages before 
the fourth ; and tho pieliminary period, the Jaina period, which 
followed certainly lasted something on two or three centuries. So 
that, Manikkavacagav cannot have lived and written earlier than 
the seventh or eighth century. 

Historically, Manikkavacagav was a contemporary of king 
Varagunapandya, whose name is quoted in his works ; and this king 
is probably the same named prince who, as we know, ascended the 
throne in the year 862-863. Moreover, in the legends of his life, 
our great saint is said to havo been the prime minister of Ari- 
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marddana Pandya. Who this is we cannot decide, as he has not 
been yet identified. Bud he appears as tho 61st or 63rd in the list, 
of the inonarchs who reigned iu Madura before the overthrow- 
ing of their power by the Chola. This important event took place 
under the reign of Rajondra Chola, towards the middle of the 
eleventh century ; and if we assign as usual, 20 years to each of 
the 10 or 12 kings who reigned between Arimarddana and 
Kun Pandya, the last independent sovereign, we find Manikka- 
vacagar must have lived at the beginning of the ninth century. 

My conclusion will be then that Manikkavacagar’s age is 
very probably the just said ninth century (8C0 — 900) of the Chris- 
tian era. 



INDIA’S INFLUENCE UPON JAPAN IN THE PAST. 



There is no doubt that the present national awakening in 
India is due in a large measure to the influence which the wonder- 
ful history of Japan has exercised over the mind and imagination 
of the educated classes in this country. Young India has set up 
Japan as its model, and the desire is growing more and more 
among the people to cultivate acquaintance with the laws and 
institutions> the customs and tradition of the most wonderful of 
the Eastern nations of the present day. To most people, how- 
ever, it does not at once occur, that the history of Japan is but a 
fragment of Indian history — that Japan is only giving us back 
to-day what she has received from us in the past. We are 
indebted to Mr. J. N. Farquhar, M.A , for an informing lecture 
which he delivered on this subject at Bangalore, a short time back, 
and which is reproduced in the April number of the Hindustan 
Review. Mr. Farquhar is well-known in Calcutta for his evangelistic 
labours in connection with the Theistic Mission. He went to Japan 
last April to take part in the All- World Christian Students’ Con- 
ference which was held in that country, and while there he was 
fortunate enough to come in contact with manyj Buddhist and 
Shinto priests, from whom he acquired a great deal of most valu- 
able information at first hand. 

The first thing which appears to have struck Mr, Farquhar is 
the vast creative influence which India, through Buddhism, exerted 
on Japan in the early centuries. The student of history need not 
be told that Buddhism was introduced into China by the Mission- 
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aries whom the Buddhist kings of this country Bent there in the 
first century B. C. China had been a civilised country for many 
centuries, and when Buddhism went there, the Chinese were 
already an old and powerful nation. The story of Japan is differ* 
ent. When Buddhism was introduced in Japan in the sixth 
century after Christ, the Japanese were a barbarous people, with 
no system of writing, no literature, little agriculture, less industry, 
no art, and only a very rudimentary form of government. Mr. 
Farquhar says that it was Buddhism that started Japan on the 
path of civilisation, and that without it, the progress of that 
country would have been very slow indeed. Very few Indiana 
went to Japan in those days, and very few Japanese came to India. 
“ Yet,” Bays Mr. Farquhar, “ though there was scarcely any direct 
contact, the forces set in motion were so powerful and of such 
immeasurable importance that no intelligent man can visit Japun 
to-day without meeting evidence of the sway of the Indian intellect 
at many points.” The writer found many Buddhist images in 
Japan which are extremely Hindu in apearance. He says that a 
considerable number of the gods of Hinduism have found their 
way to Japan, and that in some temples. he actually saw the figures 
of Indi a and Brahma. Yama or the Death-god of the Hindus is 
also a common god in Japan. The Tantric movement as also the 
doctrines of Pantheism and Avatars also appear to have consider- 
ably influenced Japanese life. Shintoism is an adaptation of the 
doctrine of Avatars. Architecture and sculpture were introduced 
into Japan in the same way as Buddhism. The temples and 
images, all show the characteristics of Indian art and thought ; 
and indeed, says Mr. Farquhar, “ no one who knows India can 
walk through Japan to-day without being strikingly impressed 
with the many Indian features which still remain visible after bo 
many centuries.’’ It is an extraordinary f-ct that in every Bud- 
dhist temple in Japan, the ritual is still chanted in the Sanscrit 
language. The religious books are written in the Sanscrit langu- 
age, but in Chinese characters. During the last fifty years, a 
number of ancient Sanscrit manuscripts as also Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions have been found in the country ; and this fact certainly goes 
to show that Sanscrit was widely studied in Japan in the ancient 
times. The Japanese owe the introduction of Buddhism, as well 
as of the various forms of culture attending it, to the Chinese, who 
in their turn received these gifts from India direct. The Chinese 
founded schools all over the country, taught the people to cultivate 
their fields better, and cut out roadis and built bridges all along 
the coast. But the inspiration for this great civilising work came 
from India through Buddhism. 
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It 19 not ./ apan alone that owes her civilisation to India. Mr. 
Furouhar truly observes that what India did for Japan, sho did 
also in varying measure for China, Mongolia, Thibet, Annum, 
Siam, Java, and Burma, not to mention Ceylon “ All the peoples 
of the Must,’ ho adds, “ learned from Hindustan, all were proud to 
acknowledge her supremacy and to drink from her flowing foun- 
tain. For a thousand years, counting from Asoka, India continued 
to give out of the riches of her storehouse to the nations of the 
East ; but after 7o0 after Christ, this spontaneity gradually ceased. 
But. though India no longer continued to give forth as before, yet 
the influence of Buddhism in the East was neither short-lived nor 
superficial. It moulded the life and character of these peoples to 
au extraordinary degree ; and the results have lasted down into 
our own days.” Having regard to the great part which Euddhisin 
has played in the evolution of civilisation, if not for its own un- 
surpassable merits as a religion of love and service for humanity, 
it behoves every intelligent man in these days to make the Buddhist 
religion the subject of devout study. The educated Indian should 
take pride iu the fact that the religion which has done the greatest 
service to the nations of the East, and has also been a civilising 
factor in the Western world, belongs to the country in which he 
was born. It is a curious irony of fate that India, the teacher, 
should now have to learn the rudiments of nation-building from 
her pupils. We are now sending our young men to Japan to learn 
arts and industries, but time was when India was the teacher of arts 
and industries to the whole world. Truly does Mr. Farquhar 
ask “ Can any Indian realise the meaning of these great facts 
without the deepest emotion ?" — Indian Mirror. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Tamil Translation of *' the Clerk's Tale or the Tale of 
Griselde — the chaste ” with the life of Chaucer by Mr. M. S. N&tesa 
Iyer, B.A., and published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras. The first part of the book contains the Life of the poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer ; and the second part the Tale of Griseld the 
chaste. It is written in easy Tamil prose and the style is also 
elegant. The author would, it is hoped, do more works of 
this sort. 

Our land does not lack behind for such noble daughters as 
Gvisield and there were a. number of such chaste women in our land 
—namely Savitri, Maitrayi, Nalayani and many others. 

The Price of the book is only As. 4 and can be had from 
M». S. D fR^ju, 2-52, Swami Pillat Street Choolai, Madras, N. C. 
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** Churches and Modern Thought ’ by Philip Vivian, psiblished 
by Watts and Co„ Loudon. 

This book is of the deepest. possible interest to every Hindu, 
as it indicates bow Christianity is being viewed in Christian Europe 
itself by the thinking minds of that continent, and it gives a much 
needed corrective to the boast of Christian Missionaries and 
preachers. The book is written from a thoroughly agnostic point 
of view but the arguments used are not against the existence of God 
or His Power but are directed against the special dogmas of the 
organised church. The special mischief consists in the church* 
construing every Bible passage too literally divorcing the spirit 
from the letter, and truth from a metaphor or a symbol. We may 
nay that the Christian Church has not yet evolved a true and com- 
plete philosophy of religion, and unless and until it is done, many 
of the Bible passages and incidents cannot be adequately explained. 
Many Christian Missionaries have acknowledged, there are con- 
siderable points of similarity between the Christian Religion and 
Riddhanta, but the former wantB the foundation of rock on which 
Biddhanta is built. The writer nrgues. strongly for rationalism 
and hopes that the guiding spirit in human affairs should be, and 
oue day will be, a. scientific humanitarianism working on Rational 
principles for the peace and happiness of all mankind ; but we 
don't believe ourselves in Rationalism divorced from true Religion 
and a behef in a future existence Jainism and Buddhism were 
forerunners of this Scientific Rationalism, and we have quoted the 
opinion* of eminent Scholars os to how great a failure these hav e 
been True Rationalism, acknowledging its human limitation 
combined with True Religion will alone effect the Salvation of 
mankind which every one has at heart. Rut the process is a long 
and tedious one, depending on the slow intellectual, moral, ana 
epiritual evolution of the masses, and till the churches and states 

the p *ople combine one and all in their power to free the 
masses of all ignorance by imparting the freest and highest cdu- 
OatibD, nothing can be accomplished. We recommend the book 
•trongly to our readers, and we are sure ihey will protit by it. 

Jivakachinthamani. Edited by Maha Alahnpadhyaya V Swami 
nadha Iyer Avergal. Second Edition. 

The first was published in 1887, and since then very many 
fresh manuscripts had been procured: and our editor had accumu- 
lated considerable materials in his further researches in ancient. 
E* amil, and this edition contains all the corrections and improvements 
rendered possible thereby'. And the introductions and notes are 
highly valuable, and the immense labour and care bestowed on th 0 
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work redounds greatly to the glory of our revered Maha Maho- 
padhvaya. And we hope every Tamil knowing-gentleman will try 
to procure a copy of this priceless work. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
1. Mistletoe and Olive. 

Miss Education and her Children by Mary E Booles, 
from C. W. Daniel, Publishers London, E. C. 

•i. The Hindu Aryan Theory on Evolution and Involution by 
Mr. T. C. Rajam Iyengar and published by Messrs. Fank and 
W agnails Company, New York- 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 



Srimath Kasivasi Senthinathier has brought out the second 
c •! , D . • part of his valuable translation. The present 

r r t p i. tt part brings it down to the end of 11 m 2VI 

and we hope he will be able to com- 
plete ic in the 3rd part 

The translator points out in a foot-note under I. iv 27 that 
the word ‘ Parinftma ’ does not occur in the 



The word ‘Parinama.’ principal upanishuds but is used by the 

Sutrakara in this Sutra To distinguish it 
from the ordinary usage of' the word implying change, Che 
Bashiakara calls it ‘ apurva Parinama.’ And the word used in the* 
illustrative text from Taittriya (2. 6.) is ahhavath, which means only 
becoming or or aSearir , as used in the Devava Hymns wr© 

tqiiSjn^u tLi—6* r^iLiLfgua q)iZj” “ He becomes the Prana, the lile. 
the body, and t he world." ffjjtO’ * He become** the 

earth and tire’ Ac. And the Basliiakara points out. that the uni- 
verse of chetana and Achetana which is ananya from God is concealed 
in Him in advaita relation, when there was neither night nor 
day nor sat and Asat, 1 and these form as it were his body and him- 
self the soul, as neither hair nor nails can spring out of the soul 
nor out of the body bv itseP but only from the body — soul, so too, 
‘lie whole universe when becoming manifest starts out of God- 
uuiverse, and not from God or the universe concealed in Him, 



separately and hence God is considered as t tpadana karana also 
and called Purusha. 



We are glad to state that the Saiva Siddhanta Sabha Building 
was opened formally on the 12th June. 
oi>eninp of the Saiva Sid- The grahapravesam ceremony was per- 

foi '“'f d on , th » d »y », nd on tKe 

two days there were lectures and feeding 
of the poor Ac. The site was purchased for the building by 
Sriraan Avadaiappa Pillai of Pichandar Covil and the steel girders 
and stones were supplied by Sriman Ramasami Chottiar of Jamfu- 
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kdsvarara Timpani, and all the doorB and windows &c were 
supplied by Sriman Nallasami Pillai, and the thanks of the Sakha 
and the public is due to these gentlemen and other donors for their 
generqps help. Now that the Sabha has a stately home of its 
own, we hope the Sunday classes aud meetings will be held regu- 
larly and we pray to Parameshwara that he will prosper the 
Sabha 



We have noticed before what useful work this society is 
doing. Its sixth annual meeting waB held 



Sixth Anniversary of the 
Vivekananda Society 
Colombo. 



on the l8th July, and its report shows what, 
steady work it is doing. There are 130 
members on its rolls. Sriman J. M. Nalla- 



sami has been an honorary member for some years past and 
Srimath A. Mahadeva Sastriar B.A.,of Mysore was elected Honorary 
member during the current year. Thirty -six weekly meetings 
were held during the year, and several largely attended public 
lectures were given by Swami Dayaram and Sri Sivagnana Desikar. 
'] he weekly meetings were devoted to lectures and to the study 
of the upanishads and Tiruvadavurar puranam and the committee 
notes with pleasure “ that the special class for the study of the 
Siddhantha Sastras under the able guidance of Vice-President 
Mud.thar R. C. Kailasa Pillai can justly be pronounced a success, 
'flie members attending take deep interest in the studies devoting 
considerable time and labour. The class is attended regularly and 
pun 'dually The earnestness of the members attending the class 
was such that the class which used to be held once a week on 



Thursdays has come to be held twice a week, viz., on Thursdays 
and Sundays. There can be no doubt that the class has made 
great progress in the knowledge of the Saiva Siddhauta Sastras 
which ..re as it ought to be, the special pride of the Taoiilians. 
Sivagnanabotham is being studied with great care and attention. 
Swami Vivekauada’s birthday anniversary was Celebrated on the 
18th March, the items on the programme being Readings, Recita- 
tion, singing of Devara Hymns, and a lecture on the Swami s life. 
The well stocked library is being made good use of and it is being 
nnpro\ed still further. Oil the whole, we have to congratulate 
the society on the very valuable and sytematic work it lias been 
carrying out year after year. 

We are glad to note that the Matalaya is almost completed aim 
it is proposed to carry out the Kumblnibhi- 
Sri Thaynman&evrami shekam on the 19th avani of this vear 
Tinimatuiaya^Cuinbliablii- corresponding to the 3rd September 'and 

an appeal has been issued by the Secretary 
for funds for meeting the Kuuibhabhishekam expenses which we 
hope the public will gladly respond to 




TRUTHSEEKERS ! 

.4 SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF A FUTURE LIFE 



DO YOU KNOW that continuity of life after death is note as 

indisputably established fix fact as is the force of gravitation ? 

* 

Are you aware that in London, England, Sir William Crookes, 
F. R, S., (the foremost chemist of Europe) in his laboratory 
recently weighed, measured and tested with automatic regis- 

ters and by means of every Mechanical device and process known 

to Science discarnate humans, thus demonstrating the existence 

of disembodied intelligences ? 

Do you know that the experiments conducted by Crookes 
constitute in the world of science THE ONE PltOO? 11 of survival 
of bodily death 0 

If you have not learned of this, send Rs. 2 and read this 
hook. 

“ Experimental Investigation of a New Force' 

Tly Sir William Crookes 

(Fellow of The Royal Society ; former President of The Thitis ‘ 
Association for the Advancement of Science: discoverer of the metal thalliimih 
inventor of Crookes tube; Gold Medalist Academic de Sciences ; etc., etc.) 

pages Illustrated with 13 diagrams Paper Rs. 2, 

This book will be sent postpaid to all readers oE '* The 
Siddhanta Deepik - ’ post free, to any part of the world, on receipt 
of price. 

lou cannot afford to be without this book— it is an unanswer- 
able argument. 

Table of Contents. 

The movement of Heavy Bodies with Contact, but without Mechani- 
cal Exertion ; The Phenomena of Percussive mid other Allied Sounds ; The 
Alteration of Weights of Bodies : Movements of Heavy Substances when ct a 
Distance from the Medium ; The Rising of Tables and Chairs oil the Ground, 
without Contact with any Person ; The Lcvitatiun of Human Beings; Move- 
ment of Various Small Articles without Contact with any Person ; Luminous 
Appearances : The Appearance of Hands, either Self-Luminous or visible by 
Ordinary Light; Direct Writing ; Phantem Forms and Faces Special Instan- 
ces- which seem to point to the Agency of an Exterior Intelligence; Miscel- 
neous Occurrences of a Complex Character ; Theories (eight) to Account for 
the Phenomena Observed ; Miss Florence Cook's Mediumsliip ; Spirit Forms - 
Tne Last of Katie King ; with Sir William Crooke's .address to the British 
Assoc iation for the Advancement of Science, and an Appendix on Great Men 
a Great Theiue. 

The book will l$te mill ml the day order is received— pend now. 
Add; ess, the A’ustiiV publishing Company, Rochester , N Y., U.SA , 
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Two substances becoming one by absolute identity is another 
kind of Tadanmiyam. Tlie former kind is barely called Tadan- 
miyam and the latter kind is more specially distinguished by the 
name of ‘ advaita ' And the significance of the word is to point out 
the non-difference, following the ‘ ^eirenifiuQuiTQsh and the 
texts of St. Meikandau and St. Uinapathi declare respectively. 
“ ^fpgiaSjgQuidji/DQ&tr&iG®) ^iSiusn^^lstDuj &-GBniir#giuanu$iJ_(d,'' " The 
word advaita means auanyatca ” “ m0g>aSjgu>iT(§u) B^uiSeor 

“ Tim glorious doctrine of advaita postulating inseparability 



Sivagnana Yogi notes other kinds of relationship from which 
he distinguishes the ‘ advaita ’ such as * aikkam (union, as 

of river water and Ocean water, of the ether in the pot and the 
ether in air, the substance is one only),' Samavaya, (Union as in siui 
and light) Saiyogam , (union as of different fingers in one band) ; 
Sorujxim, (resemblance in some particular) ; and ‘ anirvuchanani 
(Relation which canuot be described). 



In distinguishing advaita therefore from an n^ietha relationship 
like, ‘ aikkam,’ and a Bethabelha relationship like Tadanmiya and 
Samavaya, and a bheta relationship like Saiyogam, he points out 
that in Advaita , we may notice all these different aspects of differ- 
ence and non-difference, and hence it is that our sages in descri- 
bing these particular aspects illustrate them by such examples 
«5y‘3su<*i_s'S' ( ii Qftirnji—'ii'j-LD jG?:. as the river merging in the 
sea, ’ “ a ir&rp u i~:~Qp Q rrh\ as ether in ether, 

and smell in smell," u^: r <km anjvii> Q d am lo 

jf ai-iqtiiQurr i as sound and tune, fruit and sweetness £($ tHnpoptb 
Quireoir&steear rgyjQsn as water and sweetness is the grace of 
God.” ^)0Loaou® &iT,ipu:> suG$ r 9£<ijb Gt->' rsflaD'UTg? , as the magnet 
attracting the iron and our Yogi warns us not to mistake such 
similes whenever they are used. And the only simile by far 
which exactly describes ' advaita, is the simile of “ eye and soul, 
j£9BiLGutrfQp& asmQenristfliub, as found in the te*ts. 

D. i\ 
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14 a/rjgga/LO * flgr gns/m aril® Qcent£ Qunfi 
mirtar eywfietaja sees® sirili—eSem. 

(Sivagnanabotham Sutra XI). 
anil. i_<* ataaif.®ii> fsoroauiLjemi—tij am &w a 
QstHQpuSj atnLuf.d atoaip.® intrQuneo 
aSagHnSisQaamlif-a so* up.® mew. 

(Sivagnana Siddhiar XI. I) 

“ QaiirofKeUirfi) l 9 j&eiQ$ u>fijpe8puin(g(a” 

(Sivaprakasam Sntra, 7). 

This advaita is also described as Suddadvaita, to distinguish it 
for Kevala advaita, Vialiislitadvaita etc., and the epithet SuddJid 
simply means unqualified by such terms as * Kevala’ etc. And 
that is the purport of the Srutis, he quotes the following texts. 

“ JSaififildr saaQaar paSaithQuirso Qps ensues aataiirQurQmRgpii 
jfaQpua npQpiDtruj eSjeSSjbudr'. “ As oil in Sesamum seed, the 
Lord is present in all things, inside and outside." 

“ ^daiDir ®70<5sb7 GT/t’tesTu ujb/S<€S)ear <9tfdr tutor osQlo pram 

aimtsKrtuna Gsrrem® gf£>) ffsutnij &fi>uar." 11 Whatever is the soul 
united to, it becomes that assuming the nature of that as its 
own.” 

“ ii(TT) Qldbsbi SssBruyiiCu/, so ^drjn/bQairdnjpi jfeo (^a^uimjaanr uSujat 
LfODi—eaLLnSear eStutruLSujQpio eStuirusQpLoniij rSfiuesaiirut. * 

“ As like water and oil, one is gross and one subtle, they staud in 
union Vyapaka (container) and as Vyappiam (contained).” 

The first text is in Swetaswatara upanishad and we could not 
identify the otli&r texts though we have quoted similar texts in 
our article on ‘ Advaita’ to' appear in the “ New Reformer.’’ 

This advaita union of the soul on the one hand with mala, is 
said to be its artificial or Q&ujfi>&)& relation, and its union in God 
on the other Land* is said to be its natural or vfi&ns relation- 
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Sivagnana Yogi next discusses questions relating to the a mibhava 
of tl»e soul in God, and lie begins with quoting the text that 
‘‘ Sivanubliava is Svanubhava.” And ho meets the first objection 
raised, to tho effect that if the soul has such experience, such will 
be material, bv saying that as the knowledge of God is itself not 
to be compared to our ordinary human knowledge, and as it is 
only derived by thought without thought, so this anubhava is also 
derived siihilavly by ‘ OriLup-pig) £ear nemuaS spio' And we have 
shown in our notes to Sutra XI (Sivaghanabothara English Trans- 
lation) how this /Sivanubhavam is Svanubhavaru and though the 
*oul it is that enjoys, its being not conscious of such enjoyment 
is what saves it from the experience introducing any duality. 

Our Yogi further shows that this Sivanubhava is blissful, and 
is therefore called Anandam and Parama-sukam, and the word 
A nan da is derived from Nandam (Cf nandi) with the addition of 
the upasargam ‘A’ and this is derived by the knowledge of soul of 
the Blissful and Perfect Glory of the ^ord covering and clothing 
it on all sides, and soaking through and through its inmost nature. 

In answer to Sivasamavadis, he points out that the word does 
not mean the equality of the two Padarthas as soul and God, in as 
much as God is incomparable, having neither equal nor superior 
and that there can be no Buch substance which can be said to cover 
God, in the' same way no darkness can cover the snn, and the 
real significance of the word is that in onr Sadana, we must so 
prepare ourselves by purification that the whole light of God can 
cover and clothe us fully leaving no facet uncovered, just as a 
crystal should be. covered fully by the ruby light. 

If any chink or facet was left out, it will reflect something other 
than God and enter iuto Bhandam. This full clothing in the 
Glory of God is becoming Siva Samam, or equal to God. 

This will close the discussion on adv a ita and before we do so, 
we will refer our readers to the opinion of^ great Sanscrit 
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scholar, who though a follower of Sri Sankara perceives the absurd 
lengths to which that philosophy haB been drawn, and defines 
advaita exactly like the Siddlmntis as meaning ananyatva (insepar- 
ability) and not eka or alhina or abheda and we make therefoie 
no apology for quoting Jiis opinion at length. Says Manila! N. 
Dvivodi in liis ** Monism or Advaitisiu. v 

Thus all is reducible, according to the Advaitavada, into one 
primordial substance which, for the present, we may continue to 
call Prakrit i. The next step, the most difficult one, is to assert 
that Prakriti and Purtmha are one and the same tbiug — dead 
matter , as such, is nowhere to be fonnd, nor is ‘ mind (purusha) 
ever to be seen without it. In other words, mind without matter 
and matter without mind, (thought without being and vice versa) 
is a logical as well as natural absurdity and all dwaita — duality — 
is an entire misconception There is no dicaita — duality. We are 
to mark the carefulness with which the expression is chosen. All 
is A-Dwaita, not all is Eka (oije i.e^, duality is denied , but the con- 
vertibility of matter and mind, is not asserted. * Herein will 
appear a sharp line of distinction between Monism and Adivaitism. 
But this distinction will appear on careful consideration, to be 
more imaginary than real ; for, where Adwai ism maintains the 
inseparability cf mind and matter, Monism maintains the possibility 
of deriving the former from the potentialities of the latter. Either 
way, nothing more nor less is asserted, nor indeed, can be asserted, 
than the inseparability of mind and matter This view of the 
Advaita naturally leads to the question What is the nature of the 
two terms of this unity ? The Adwaita-Pada does not recognise 
the distinction of mind and matter to consist in the phenomena of 
force or energy, nor even in the manifestation of the mysterious 
vital force ” ; for these it agrees with monism in regarding as 
sufficiently explicable from the potentiality of matter. To be 
brief, force or vital foi ce is the Prana, of • Adw&itism — a kind of 
t>a yu, sensation, volition, and reason, the functions of mind, are in 

See the Brahmasutras Book II «. T I where both are said to be ananya 
inseparable) bub nob Abhina.'. (one) sea ai*o the Bhamati. 
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a sense dedncible from matter. But, the very elementary notion 
which is the counterpart of matter, is knotting — guana. It being 
so, we must finally dismiss the word mind which we have hitherto 
used for convenience and clearness, as it is incapable of convey- 
ing to us the idea of. the antithesis of knotting and not knotting, 
implied by the terms mind and matter in Adwaiiism. Mind, os 
understood by Adicaitism, is not the ultimate and simple result of 
our analysis of nature ; but it is an intermediate complex pheno- 
menon or organic development. Adtvaitism defines the ultimate 
and simple factor of all our knowledge as that which while cognising 
phenomena remains itself unaltered and unaffected.* The eyo which 
does not change with changing phenomona it perceives, may be 
the ultimate fact of our intolleetual perceptions ; but as its condi- 
tions — shortness, blindness, dimness etc. — are cognised by the 
mind which, for the time, remains unchanged, the mind may, 
in all probability, be this fact. But the mind i u. volition, reason, 
feeling etc., is cognised, in its turn, by a something which is not 
cognised by anything else, for it is unique and unchanging. This 
something, then, is tho ultimate, unique, self-cognisant and constant 
fact of all our perceptions, the fact which underlies all nature, in 
and through which everything is. There is no ignoring it, for in 
tho very act we admit it. It is tho very essence [ease Being) of 
Nature. It is unconditioned, and therefore indescribable ; it is 
unique and constant, therefore eternal. In its uniqueness there is 
no diversity’ and thereforo no evil as such, it being tho result of 
duality ! the pure esse is all bliss, all lo.-o, tho unity that knows 
no limit (parichheda) either qualitative or quantitative ■ It is iU 
neither he nor she. Of it is all Being (sat), all thought (chit), all 
joy (ananda). These three words sat, chit, ananda are an approxi- 
mate expression of the Inexpressible, Ineffable Reality — Thought- 
Being. Thus wc see that we must not call iL mind, nor even soul 
for soul implies individuality — limit (parichheda)* which the un- 
limited and unconditioned knows not Let us then call it by its 
proper Sanskirta name, chit. Thought as contradistinguished from 
matter, the indescribable Being. \\ c shall shortly have to replaco 

* ltrhudariiyaka. 
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the word matter also, by an equally significant Sanskrita correlative 
of chit. What is matter ? What is pr«kriti ? The questioji is 
already answered when we say tln.t it is never independent of chit. 
We can never conceive of matter but in and through chit, and can 
therefore never say what it is. Ignoramus is the only way oat of 
the difficulty* And yet do we say that it does not exist ? Again 
Ignoramus. Matter exists, but not as an ultimate and' simple in- 
variable fact of our perceptions l ike chit, for it takes on itself in 
any changes of name and form. Though the limited character of 
our subjective nature denies to us real knowledge of matter per 
se, we cannot rid ourselves of all idea of its objectivity. It is 
neither existent nor-non-existent, that is, it does not exist in the 
same sense as the. horns of a hare. It is neither esse, nor 11-esse ; 
neither sal nor usat — it is Indescribable. We .are only cognisant of 
the various shapes it passes through, but of its nature As matter we 
know absolutely nothing. We know that it is, we do not know 
that it is not, we must call it indescribable. And why is it so ? It 
is, and it must be so from the very necessities of our nature — from 
chit being never apart from matter , and matter being never 
separate from chit. Thought and Being are always inseparable ; 
subject and object urp always one. All our knowledge, in fact 
consist of chit and founts of matter. The former comrlanl and 
eternal, the latter changing and non- eternal ; both always inseparable, 
whence the text “ this universe is a compound of Truth and 
untruth. Real and unreal.’’ * We have in this short analysis tried 
to examine the nature of chit "as well as waiter, and have arrived 
at the following results. Of chit we have seen that it is uncondi- 
tioned; uuique, eternal and therefore free from evil. Of matter, 
which in a complex phenomenon, we have determined that : — 

(l) It is a thing of which we know nothing ; 

(II) it is indescribable ; 

(HI) It passes into many shapes which alone are cognisable 
and form, besides chit , the circle of the know able, which comprises 
all our sciences. 

Brlihdtu*nyake 
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And lastly, as to the relation of chit and matter we have seen 
that chit and natter are not separable , thought and being are one, 
and the universe consists, therefore of the real and thu unreal 
mixed together. 



In its three aspects, has three different names (I) 

Agnana, (II) Anirvachaniya, (III) Maya The first name, A (not) 
gnana (knowing), nay naturally load one to believe that it is the 
negation of gnana ; i. e., mere blank, ignorance : but as, the fore- 
going explanation must have clearly shown, it is not the negation 
of anything, but a jiusitive entity of which ice know nothing, and it 
is therefore called agnana, for want of a better word. Though 
Agnana is opposed to gnana which is chit, it is not destruction of 
the latter, for it is not a negation, but a positive substance which 
exists tn and of chit. The second name Anirvachaniya (indescrib- 
able), though plain enough, has also caused oqual confusion. We 
have secu that prahrti is neither oxistenco (sat), nor non-e.vutence 
(asat) ; and is therefore indescribable. This is twisted in a manner 
to make this state appear as absurd as possible by saying that it is 
equal to the assumption of a positive middle between sat and asal, 
which cannot logically follow. The third name Maya, is like 
Agnaua and Anirvachaniya,' a bone of contention among the 

various scholastic philosophers of India, and has given rise to such 

• 

cob-wobs of impenetrable metaphysics that those who do not 
care to look deeper are eabily led to regard the whole philosophy 
as mere nonsense. Maya means illusion ; praJirti is an illusion no 
doubt, but not an illusion in the sense of having no basis to stand 
upon. This basis cannot be chit which is never variable ; but it is 
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itself — the indescribable, as we shall just soe. Inasmuch as it 

passes into ninny slices without allowing 1 us to penetrate the veil 
that covers it, it is nothing more nor less than an illusion ; but that 
it must e.vtst is a necessity of thought; and its existence in some 
Jonn cannot be an illusion. The subtleties of scholastic meta- 
physics suggest that it is an illusion out and out, chit being suffici- 
ent to send forth these illusions from within itself. Nothing can, 
liowover, be further from the truth which this philosophy teaches. 
In the first place chit is formless, constant, unique. How in the 
world can this pass into any shapes ? We may be, and are, con- 
scious of the illusion, in and through it of course ; but the source 
of the illusion is not to bo sought out of itself but icithin itself. 
Hence Maya does not mean illusion out and out, but illusion so 
far as the many names and forms of pra laii are concerned.* But 
though there is thus a substratum for this illusion, apart from 
chit, it docs not subvert the theory of the Ailcaita , for in the very 
beginning of our explanation we have shown that Adciiita does not 
mean the existence of a single substance, nor oven the unity of the 
matter and mind, but their inseparability. Adcaifa means, von- 
dcaita, nun-duality, Thought and being are inseparable; notone. 
This idea is expressed by the word Brahma (something large 
enough, unlimited), a name common, as it must be. to chit as well 
as p*akrU, for both are inseparable. The universe is Brahma, so> 
then, pr&krti is Jynana, Aniraxchaniya, Maya 

* See especially a brief verse (2Dt in the Drgdrsya viceka of Bharat irtha 
appended to my Raja yoga. 

$ The two aspects of Prakrti-Agnana and yiaya arc sometimes called its 
two Saktis (powers'); viz., Avarana, that which covers, conceals its real 
nature ; and Vikscpa that which makes it throw out of itself many forms 
the covert and overt actions yf matter, as we shall call them. 
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If any portion of this lens; story becomes fal'C or is held us 
so many allegories as a simple rK sop's fable intended to inculcate s.im- 
z oral, down down goes the truth of dogmatic Christianity---* ‘hrist's ■i , i\«!it 
in the world depends upon Adam's Sin and Adam's Sin dept mis npoii 
Suitin'* temptation and for llio existence of Satan Lim>df we must subscribe 
tlie belief in tin: tierce war that is said r«> liar*- disturbed tin- pec.ec id' i hr abode of 
Gutl. There is no use of ipiciuioning the devout Christian whether heaven. whirli i* 
sup|siR«d to In* a region oi’ everlasting peace and Love, ran nor hr a r* t 
of liimult and turmoil, hatred and brawl. Mind t lint, if tin- story of ibis failrn 
angel was not held as a true and histone event but. a mere allegory, t lie ci.nti- 
li list ion of that story which alludes to the Christ ineident also breomes a null;. 
A C;nnpl«’ll may fpieHtiori the validity of the Alor-meii!, that i- sought to In- made 
out of the deal of an obscure individual, (grant ing l he story to !»• true and tin- 
ineident to have occurred). The doctrine as popularly held !■> not only not 1 1 m- 
but it ought, not to Is: true. It is a serious Linden nee to spiritual feie.-inn. And 
why •lion Id it lie regarded a*, in any real sense, n substitute f.,r wii.'it due I mm 
us or any equivalent for what we should otherwise have to In nr." Ves. A split mil 
religion i.c., a religion based u|iou broad spiritual principles, instead of upon per 
sons or events tlmt might or might not have been true, ntiisi consider it As the 

Veda Bays “ Mriithymneva Asmntli Apatntdaihi - Udvayain Tl.amusu purum ilhyaha 
— I’apmavai Thatnuha papiminam eva Asmat.li Apaliaetl.i Aganma-Jyotlii rutli- 
thamam." Hare the Tliamns or Mrithvu is ignorance, the cause of Sin, which 
ignorance is the taint of the soul. The old Kisliis of tin* Vedas in this Mantra 
prayed for deli vi-renei* front ignorance anil when they prayed to the bight in the 
words' 1 Id warn Than i.asa para m" and Agmiiiof Jv«it hirin lit liamaii’ they relerred to 
the Light of (bid which illumines all Souls. Yatha Vai Munitshiu Kvant Dciah 
Agre A sail. Tint Akaiuayaulha-Arthinipapniamiin M rut hymn Apahuihya. Huivim 
Sninsadam Gachehcnia.” Just as men the; Deviis too were in existence. 'i la v 
thought “ i<et ns all reach t he Divine presence by destroying tin* ignorance.’ 
Thu Veda thus offers principles instead of stories. The theory of Avidvri is univer- 
sal. Its sphere extends over all souls, men, lower atiimuls, angels and devils. V* 
exLra man and extra devil arc deemed necessary factors for shaping the destiny < f 
mortals No corner of the world is selected for enacting the drama of unixersal 
existence. And yet wo linil a learned cliristiuu divine preferring a fait It which has 
the alisurdity to interpret universal facts by special Hebrew legends, and what 
strikes us most is the ten jritv w ith which lie clings to his crude and unscion tide 
faith in preference to a system which, for pure logicality and close reasoning, slaters 
tiiinvullcd. I allude to the observations of the Kevereud Mr. F. Goodwill on the 
Siddhanta philosophy especially on the Theory of A^araas is propounded there. n. 
The learned doctor nays that this svstem fails to go fo the mol of sin II t hat wen* 

no, what purpose docs it. then serve ? He says tliar 'this position which makes 
evil natural to the soul is taken to avoid attributing the origin of evil, w hich eii- 
dently is in the world, t.o the a) I -gracious God,” and continues to say that after all 
‘ the problem of evil is not soiled in this svstem. And how does lie solve flic ptco- 
|cm ? We will see. Tbs llcverond gentleman rentiers Annva ns Original itcpuriiv. 
Wt* do tiol see any object ion to il and indeed our own writers have profil'd' used 
it in this sense. though strietlv speaking t.1.6 sense of the won’ may be better hcoitglii 
out if rendered os the ' darkness or ignorance which blinds the spiritual \ismnof 
the soul. ’ The learned divine I; vs much stress upon the distinction between 
original impurity" of the Xiddhanra School and the ‘‘original sin" of the dogma tic 
(Christianity. We art* at oio* with liim in this respect What is (lie Si.blliatii i > 
“Original impurity"' It is the prior STATK of the soul, ns lie himself explains. And 
what is “ Sin" (according, of cottrst*. to iloirmatic Christianity ')•' Ii is tnnis'-n s 
sum against the holy law of a holv God” as the learned doctor exdaius Thus e 
mi “ ACT" (wp will also include thought ). \Yh. t is the fnu of comparing the con 
tion or state of the soul with its :u*l '* Can tJiere be comparison belwe.*ti a 
and its rolling, between a horse and its neighing ? It our friend had made 
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paritmi of the >iddhanti's doctrine of karnia with the Christian'* “ Sin” — that will l«‘ 
something. " Kriya karma ithi Gncynm” Action or Act is called karma. *' Siu” 
Ivin); transgression of God's law is an not and karma, whether prnrabda, or aan- 
chiiH or A garni, is also uu act — lioih being “ not*'’ there will In* some sense in com- 
paring tho idea underlying the Hindu's “ Act” with that of the Christina's Act. So 
long a* Anavn is not nn not, there is no use tucking " Sin.” an net. with it and 
making tin unprofitable comparison. And tho introduction therefore of the 
l'unchnmnlinp«t liakns, nil acts, under the head of Annvn to bring(out, as he says, the 
shsllow sense in which the words " impurity mid evil" arc used, argues want of 
clear perception on the part of our learned Christian divine. 



Now as to the nature of Sin and Annvn, Sin, ns we already pointed out. is an 
act and we do not s»v rliat the transgression of God's laa - is not Sin and that 
offending man alone is Sin. There are sins against God nnd as well as against man. 
I’he word Sin” is not only used in the restricted sense of offence against God 
Imr also in the other broad souse of oflfuneo against mankind. We see it indiscri- 
minately used in the Ililile in tho now ami old testaments - ("Then Abimelech 
called Abraham nnd said unto hint wlmt hast thou done uuto us ? What haro I 
offended thee that thou hast brought on me and on my kingdom a great Sin ? 
And Jacob said unto l.ahan And what is mv trespass ? What is my Sin that thou 
hast so hotly pursued after me ?” ’■ If any man sees his brother Sin, a Sin which 
is not unto death All unrighteousness is Sin”). So also the words Bapa, 

Pal links, etc., in Sanskrit are used indiscriminately. Hut whatever may be tha 
souse in which the word Sin is used, we see clearly that it is an act. There is no 
denying the fact that Sin is an act whotlior committed against God or man or lower 
animals. Mut what is an act . * An act is but a desire to do something. The act is 
preceded by desire. An act is done by the soul' with the aid of Gnanondriyas and 
K.irmendriyas and Anthakaranas — the ten senses and the mind, i.e., as we would say 
with the aid of Sthoola sarira. Desire is a mental function, I.e., ns we would say that 
I he soul desires or thinks with the aid of mind or the Sookshma Sarira. As 
thought is prior to act, so the soul’s connection with Sookshma Sarira is prior to its 
con’ioction with tho Sthoola-Sarira, Well, is not this condition of tha Soul* in the 
Suokahama-Sarira preceded by anything prior ? Or we will put our question thus : A 
man does an act. He also thinks. Bnt is there no condition when he may be said to 
he neither thinking nor acting ? yes — wo may cite “sleep” as a concrete example. Wo 
will state the three states thus. When we como inwards from outwards, we reoede 
Irem the waking (or active) state to the dreaming (or thinking or musing) state. 
We do not stop there. We still recede from the dreaming (musing) state to sleeping 
(or dormant) state. In the firs, active state we act, in the 2nd state we muse or 
think, and what do we do in the 3rd state ? wo are doing neither. Extending this same 
principle to tho 3 broad stares of man’s consciousness, we sec thnt mnn. when in tho 
SUiaola-hody knows himself (roughly) and the outside world, when in the Sookshma 
body, he knows not the outside world but knows himself, not too well, and when in the 
Kurana sarira In' is neither conscious of himself nor of tho world. What is karana 
sarira ! J It is nothing bur his own ignorance which we call oy the terms Avidya or 
Anuva It is only when in karana sarira, the soul is said to be beside himself 
(Swapnn or obtaining of one's own condition as it is called) I need not say that this is 
within I lie experience of all. Christian or Mahommedan, Buddhist or Hindu, Brah- 
min or Pariah, Male or female, king or slave. Soul is not eve or ear or hands or 
t'eor.. These are but equipments for it. Similarly soul is not breath, mind, etc. 
They arc also accretions. So also soul is not ignorance or Avidya. When in 
Avidya or Thamas it knew not itself, when in Antliakarana or mind it desired and 
when in the gross liodv it accomplished ail act, Of the three states, the waking 
or active stalo is called state of Satva or Strength, the dreamy or desiring state the 
rajasa state, the sleeping or dormant state is Thamasa or dark state. Thu words 
Satva, Kajas and Thamas are not simple categories ; they arc not simple dogmas. 
As many other names they themselves explain the universality of factg 
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sought to lie thought l»y these words. Saiva simply means strength, Rajas dosiro and 
Thamus darkness or ignorance. 

A reference to the 14th Chapter of the Rliagavad Gita will convince one of iho 
truth of the above statements. It is said thero *' Prakasaincha l’ravruthiucliH 
Mohaincvarha Pandava" I Humiliation, propensity and torpor are ilia charaeier- 
istics of Satva, Rajas and Thomas. “ Satvam tiirnialathvatli prakasakam" Sana 
Ix'ing void of inalas is illuminating." Rajo Ragat hmakam Viddhi Thrislina Sanya 
Samuthldiavani.’ Rajas is desire formed, horn of desire and attachment. 

Thamas Ajnanajam Viddlii Moliauam Sana Dchinam" Know Thamns as horn of 
ignorance which confuses all embodied beings. Satwam Sukhe Saiijavathi Raja 
karmaui Hharala Gnanaiti Avruthya t!iu Tliatna pramade sanjayathi" Saiva. 
engenders happiness, (on aceount of its help in knowing things), Rajas, karma 
(action on account of desiro*), and Thamas carelessness (on account of 
•lupifartion). 

Of these, Thamas is nearest to the soul, Rajas is a little further off and Satva is 
further still. Of the 11 states sushupthi is nearer, Svnpna is a little off and Jngra is 
still further off. Pint a man is in ignoranae, then desire is created and then 
lie accomplishes, before going to School a boy is ignorant, when in School lie 
learns and when he leaves School he is stocked with some knowledge. First a nnn 
is a child when its powers lie dormant. Then he is a youth full of desires rtuI 
impetuosities and then a man full of knowledge and exjM'rience So in all 
creation the dormant state is primary. This is true in the o&se of al! animate 
lieings, ir. the birds of the air, in the beasts of the field and in the fishes of 
the witter 

The Christian on the other hand says that man or Adam was created :t 
free agent with vision and power to choose either good or bad and that Adam, 
as a free agent, chose evil instead of good, and thereby committed Sin. Tlii* 
is hnt a desire to interpret universal facts by special Hebrew legends. He ha* 
utterly failed to establish the truth of his statement. He chose a legend and 
that legend alone must lend its help to him. The whole Nature revolts against, 
this. Has anybody seen tiny one born with long flowing beards and with the 
ripe experience of a padree of 63 years full of wisdom and full of compassion 
for the heathens. Man should be bern then not as a child but as a man of 
ripecxpcrier.cc. Terhiips the curse of Jehovah to Eve “in sorrow sbalt thou 
bring forth children" has something to do in the case of man being 
born a child. Hut what about the young ones oi tha birds of the air, of the 
beasts of the field and of the fishes of the water. 

All wise men say that the universe is the work of God and between the 
work of God and his book there are no contradictions. Not only man but 
even a minutest vermin has begun life as a child i. e.. from the dormant 
state. Are wc then to rclegnie the Biblical story that man began life as a mini 
of rip* •xperienre to.the realm of Mystery as so many preachers refer ty it 
and draw their inspiration therefrom when unable to give satisfactory 
answers to queries put to them. Alas does the Bible teach then Religion ? 
Does it contain a philosophy ? Oris it a fairy tale or an Aesop's fable ? W hy 
than the desire to weave a philosophy out of an antiquated talc '! 
But seriously, to speak, would Adam have chosen evil if he wns 
created a free agent with power and knowledge enough to know 

the consequences the transgression might involve ? Would he then 

have volountarily courted misery by choosing evil instead of Joy by 
choosing Good ? All that can be said of man is that often times he mistakes 
g ood for bad and bad for good and mistakes mirage for water. He huj,s 
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Ii 1 1" i • • t to !.is lir#ao:n he fancies some jvc.iiiiii. j < Tins cuno&mg £ 

■ i i iivnily g 'iij i.o reaiiy good i* on account of t lie want of real insight imo 
; he nature of a in xh'r word--. ueeoi;.- : lie is ignorant. 

\ our '••■"viv'il Christian *1 ’ v ino i-li:»rir-'« t lie Si Idkanta that it has 

I ■: mi' t_ -.il miiAp'ainod. Tho ' i n purpi for which the 

i A ; :;i\ :t precedes tin- doctrine of Karma is proof positive 
at l i If S nltl-i:. iita has soiled t; doctrm- f Sll’ all .let. that tho 
l i>f Sin cr Karma lie Aniiva" nr iur.ora roe. If it le r.r t intend'd 

vTi t at lio- ro- t of Sili. tla-n why should one 1< tenn. d Ar.uva or Aviiiv.i 
\nt of kiin-.vic.-ii;;:' i run! another as Karma. Without much ado. we pay that 
ranee is tin- root of all Sin... whether directed against God or. l nun or 
wer animals. Just as tin' physical durknt'-s which blinds our physical eye 
is the cause of our stumbling. of om- not choosing the right path, so mir 
ignorance or spiritual darkness which blinds the spiritual eye of the soul is the 
rouse of our blunders committed on the spiritual plane---for we regard all 
lilui dors, physical, mental, moral or spiritual, as capable of being corrected the 
more so with reference to spiritual blunders, tho spiritual truths being more 

diliioult cf being grasped at. For if a man knowetli not bow to rule his own 
li 'iusr*. shall he take care of the church of God."’ If any man walkcth in the day 
lie slmnblcth not. because lie seoth the light of the world. Hut if a man 
walketli in the night lie stiinibleth hecause there is no light in him." “ IT*- 
that hateth his brother is in darkness and knowoth not w hither lie goeth.’’ 
t.’hrist himself is said to have uttered on the solemn occasion of his crucitixion 
“ Father they know not what they do." Further there is an expression in the 
I’ihlo which seems to define God ” (rod is Light and in Him there is no dark- 
ness. In whom then is darkness ? In whom else than the soul which 
i-r-nmiits hlnndciR ? Here both the terms " Light and 1 k'.rkness" cannot mean 
physical light and physical darkness. If they do not refer to physical light and 
pln.-ieii darkness, to whnt then do they refer ? Certainly, to spiritual light and 
spiritual darkness. Spiritual tight is ('hit and spiritual darkness is Avidya 
r.r Vnava. There can be no other meaning in the term “darkness." Nor 
i-au it he said that the Siddhanta ascribes naturalness of Anava to 
n! -i'viply to avoid making the All-mcrc!ful God the author of evil '? L< it a 
mere theory in the imagination of the Siddhanti lying only in his whim and 
f:' price? The fact that a child is ignorant is perhaps u mole theory unsupport- 
ed by iirt ! Again our learned catechist says "to say evil is eternal is merely 
l.- ' reiogatr, the difficulty to the realms of tho unknown." Our learned friend 
hero betrays his ignorance of the entire doctrine of Anava. Poes ho 
think then that there are as many number of Anayas as there are souls in 
the world ? Then there ought to he as many darknesses as are the number 
■ f eyes. 

in describing Sin as transgression against the holy law of a holy God, 
i lie Missionary friend seems to hold that the theory “ That God is holy and 
llighiwous” is a monopoly of dogmatic Christianity alone, for he says '• that God 
is holy and righteous is not known to this system (Siddliant!i)".-ind we reserve 
'■ui fuller discussion on this and other cognate points to a future occasion. 
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A 

112 Q 
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HI Q 
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114 Q 
A 

115 Q 
A 

116‘ Q 
A 

117 Q 

A 

118 Q 
A 

719 Q 
A 

120 Q 
A 

121 Q 
A 



122 Q 

A 

123 Q 

A 

124 Q 



How is God nirmalan or the Perfect or Pare Being ? 

Jnst as a perfect mirror. 

How did God get the name of swami ? 

Because he is self-dependent — Sarvaswatantra. 

How is the Lord united to the soul ? 

Just as life oi soul is united to the body. 

Is body soul ? 

No, because it is an inert matter or object. 

Can we do .anything without the knowledge of God ? 

No, because he is omnipresent. 

What is His temple ? 

The heart of those that lore him. 

How can we know Him ? 

By Pathignanam or knowledge of God. 

Has the Lord any beginning or end ? 

No. Just as a circle has no beginning or end. 

W hat is His body similar to ? 

J ust as fire or red sky. 

Is there any difference between the Intelligence of God 
and that of soul ? 

God’s Intelligence is like sun’s light whereas man’s intelli- 
gence is like a firefly. 

Who arc Panclmkartas ? 

1. Brahma 

2. Vishnu 

3. Rudra 

4. Maheswara 

5. Sadasivan 

How is the Lord hidden in the soul 
Jnst as a frog concealed within a stone. 

Is God male, i’omalo or neuter ? 

He is neither male, nor female, nor neuter. 

How are Sham God, Sakti His Tower and Mw. i Soul 
related to each other ? 
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givam may be compared to the Sun ; Sakti to the sun's 
rays ami atma to tho light of the eyes which com- 
bines with Sun’s light. 

Doos God possess anava or impurity which is the character- 
istic of atma or soul. 

Tho Lord possesses no impurity just as tho Akas does not 
possess the impurities pertaining to the air. 

127 Q How many kinds of Soldi* (Powers) does the .Lord 
God possess ? 

A 1. Para Sakti (Divino life) 

2. Tirodana Sakti (Power that conceals) 

3. Kriya Sakti (Divino energy) 

4. Icha Sakti (Divino W ill) 

5. Guana Sakti (Divine Intelligence) 

What is tho form of Parasukti ? 

Form of Intelligence. 

Wliat is meant by Tirodana Sakti 
Tho Power that conceals anything. 

How is Lord united to Sakti (Power) 

J ust as the odor in llowors, the coldness in the water, tho 
heat in the fire. 

Has God got the actions of Intelligence and Will ? 

Yes. 

Into how many k :, ids can God bo classed according to tho 
several Divine Powers or Sakti? 

May be classed into 

1. Sattar 

2. Uttiynttar 

3. Piravirnttar. 

Who is that that perfoins the Subtle five functions ? 
Sattar. 

Has Sattar any othe name ? 

He is called also Jlayar. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ON l'ASU (SOUL). 

135 Q What is meant by Pasu ? 

A ^ That which is bound, soul. 

13G Q By what is it bound ? 

A By anavamala or soul's inhoront impuiity or imperfection. 

137 Q What is the other namo for atma which is bound by 

anavamala ? 

A Ann or atom. 

138 Q Why is it so called ? 

A Because the all-pervading nature of atma has become 
limited to an atom by its bondage. 

139 Q Is Atma (soul) only one or many ? 

A The souls are numerous. 

140 Q What is the chief characteristic of Atma (soul) ? 

A It becomes one with which it is united (like a mirror). 

141 Q How is atma related to God ? 

A foul is Vyappya (continued) in God. 

142 Q Does Atma emanate from Cod ? 

A It does not stem to have emanated from God, bocause it 
does not possess tho characteristics of God. 

143 Q Is it a punishment toAtma in being given a body ? 

A No. It is a help liko tho lamp given to a person in the 
dark. 

144 Q llow many avastas (states) has Atma ? 

A 5 avastas or statos, viz. 

1. Jagra avasta (waking state) 

2. Swapua avasta (dreaming state) 

3. Sushupti avasta (state of dead sleep) 

4. Thuriha avasta (stato of tho bouI breathing in 

bodies, in which consciousness is not yet 
developed). 

5. Thnriyathitham (the state of the seal in its origi- 

nal, unevolved and undeveloped state). 
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143 Q Has Atmii got the 3 powers, Ielia sakti (will power), Guana 
sakti (power of intelligence) and Kriya sakti (power 
of action ? 

A. Yes. 

146 Q Who is that which enjoys the bliss which is the property of 

our Lord God ? 

A Only this atma. 

147 Q Do the souls decrease in number ? 

A No. 

118 Q How does soul live in God ? 

A Just as 6sh lives in water. 

149 Q What is the name for Atmabotham or soul intelligence ? 

A Tharbotham (self knowledge). 

150 Q Is soul’s intelligence permanent or unchangeable ? 

A No. It is not permanent as it is subject to 3 gunas. 

151 Q How does the soul know itself/ 

A It knows itself if God makes it know. 

152 Q Why is soul imprisoned in body ? 

A To reap the fruits of its past .actions. 

153 Q How is that the souls become different objects ? 

A By calling them as I and you and by enjoying pain or 
pleasure and by difference of intelligence, they 
appear different. 

154 Q For whom is the world created ? 

A For souls. 

155 Q What are the 3 states of the soul ? 

A Kevala state, Sakala avasta and Sutha stato (vide Q 52). 
156, 157 & 15S Q Explain tho above 3 states ? 

A Vide question 52. 

159 Q How many orders oi Atmos are there ? 

1. Sakalar (souls of the last order possessing all 
the 3 Mala Bantham, and includes all 
sentient beings and Bevas.) 

2- Pralayakalar (souls with the fetters of Karma 
mala and Anavamala). 

3. Vignanakalar (the highest of the 3 order of souls. 
They have only Anava mala). 

160 Q To which order do wo belong ? 

A Sakalar. 

161 Q What is Sakalar ? 

A Souls possessing all the 3 mala banthams, and comprising 
all sentient beings and Doras, 
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XXIII. THE GOD ON ACCOUNT OP GAURI, BECAME AN OLD MAST 
A YOUNG MAN, AND A CHILD. 

While Vicrama-Pandian was thus ruling, there was a Brahmin 
named Virupatchi, his wife’s nana« being Subavrithai, who were 
childless ; in consequence they worshipped the seven celestial 
females, (fabled to be in paradise, corresponding* with the seven 
rishis,) and obtaiued thereby the gift of a daughter. At five years 
old the child, named Gauri, asked to be taught a prayer for the 
speedy change oi her mortal form : and the Brahmin, being surprised 
at her early good sense, taught her the Parvati-mantram. While 

the father was waiting for a suitable husband) she passed the 
eighth year of her age without being betrothed, (which the 
Brahmins consider to be a disgrace); and one day a Vaishnava 
Brahmin coming to beg alms, thp father, perceiving him to be learn 
ed in the Vedas, bestowed the daughter on him in marriage, with the 
usual ceremony of gift, and without saying wty thingon the subject 
to any one. The neighbours, on learning the circumstance, at first 
blamed him ; bat on further examination found no other fault 
than that t lie husband was a Vaisimava ; and approved the 
marriage. When the Vaishnava Brahmin brought his wife to his 
own village, and to his parents, they disapproved of his marrying 
a Saiva woman ; and the woman, seeing nothing but Vaishnava s 
around her, without auy Brahmins, wearing ashes and 
beads, sighed for her own people. One day the parents Bhut her 
up alone, and, without calling her, went away to a distant marriage 
feast. In this interval an aged Saiva Brahmin, in appearance, 
came to her and asked for food ; and. on being admitted into the 
house and food being given by the woman, since he was too infirm 
to feed himself she assisted him to eat, wiien he suddenly changed 
to a young «fau, richly habited ; and on surprise being expressed 
by the Brahmini , as also fear with reference to the return of the 
husband s parents, the young man suddenly became a child. The 
parents having returned, and finding her with a yoang Saiva child, 
turned both out of doors ; and while she was in the street, sorrow- 
ing deeply for her misfortunes, she meditated thp Parvati-mantiram, 
on which the child instantly disappeared, and the god himself 
approached towards her, seated on his bullock vahan , (or car), and 
taking her up with him, while the clouds rained flowers, and tlu* 
town’s people were astonished, he carried her through the air 
to Madura . 
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XXIV NATABAJAR THE DANCING GOD ALTERED HIS ATTITUDE, IN 
THE SILVER TEMPLE, AT THE REQUEST OF TnE KING. 

Alter Vicrama-Pandian had crowned his sou, RajasJcara - 
Pandian, and given him the kingdom, there came a learned man 
from Karikal, the 8oren king, and said, Oar king knows the 
sixty -four Sastras, but you do not know the Baratha-Sastram,*' 
(art of dancing). To which objection the Pandian replied, 
“ Having learned the other sixty-three, I consider it indecorous 
to learn the other, seeing that the god himself condescended to 
dance in the silver temple.” Notwithstanding, disliking the re- 
proach, he set about learning the art,«nd finding it very difficult, 
he went one day to the silver tirnple where the god was standing 
on one leg, and requested that tho god would change the position 
of his feet by standing on the other leg ; adding, while he struck 
his sword into the ground, that if this was not done, he would fall 
on his sword and kill himself. On this kingly request being made, 
the god put down the lifted leg and raised the. other one, thus 
changing the leg on which he stood, at which tho Pandian bathed 
in the sea of joy, (was greatly rejoiced), and entreated, that this 
changing of the leg might be made publicly to appear to the 
people ; which request the god condescendingly granted. 

XXV. THE GOD RELIEVED AN INNOCENT PERSON WHO FEARED THE 

AVENGER OF BLOOD. 

After Raiasekara-Pandian had given up the kingdom to his 
son Kulothunga-Pandian, the latter married many wives, and had 
a great many children ; among the eldest of which children, was 
Ananta-guna-Pandian , who was taught all needful accomplish- 
ments. About this time, a Brahmin coming with his wife from 
Tiruvatur, left her, being seated Under a tree, in order to go and fetch 
water ; and while he was away, an arrow which had long hung 
suspended in the tree, in consequence of the latter being shaken 
by the wind, descended, and penetrated the body of the woman, 
who instantly died. At the same time a hunter came to repose, 
near at hand, under the shade of another tree. Tho Brahmin on 
returning, astonished to find his wife dead, looking round and dis- 
covering the hunter, charged him with the crime of murder , and 
took him along with him, together with the body of his wife, to the 
presence of tho king. The hunter, on investigation, maintained 
his innocence, but by consent of the king s ministers was put to 
severe torture, and all the people admitted that his countenance was 
not that of a murderer. The king ordered him to be put in irons, 
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and giving the Brahmin a present, Lid him go and buvy Lis wife. 
The. king grayed to God that his doubt might be cleared. 
At night the god appeared to the king and said, '* Go along with 
the Brahmin to such a chetty’s house, where there is a wedding, and 
the doubt will be explained.” The king, in disguise, accompanied 
the Brahmin to the place indicated, and while in the chetty’s house, 
by Siva's favour, (they overheard the conversation of two of Yama's 
angels. One said,, “ Our master lms ordered us to kill this bride- 
groom, for whose death there is no apparent instrumental moans. * 
The other said, “ Tush, don’t yon know how by (he fall of the 
arrow from the tree we took the life of the Brahmin woman, and 
carried it to our master ; so now, while the marriage procession 
returns, I will loose the bullocks from their ropes, and then do 
you, seated on the horns, finish the business.’’ The king asked the 
Brahmin what he thought of this ? who said, If the event corres- 
pond, I shall then hold the hunter to be innocent.” Soon after, 
as the marriage procession came, the great noise which was made 
alarmed the bullocks, one of which broke its rope, and running 
furiously at the bridegroom, gored him, and caused his death ; so 
th;vt the marriage joyfulness was turned into funeral accompani- 
ments, and triumph into mourning. On this development the king 
and Brahmin returned ; and the king, setting the hunter at liberty, 
apologising for punishing him wrongfully, and giving the Brahman 
presents, said, 1 Go, seek another wife, and submit to unavoid- 
able evils.’ 



XXVI. THE REMOVING OF THE GREAT CRIME. 

While Kvlothunga- Pandian reigned, there was a Brahmin 
celebrated for hip patience, whose wife was not virtuous, and Iris 
son was excessively vicious. The evil thought occurred to him of 
defiling his father’s couch ; and his mother, losing all self-restraint, 
tolerated the atrocity. The Brahmin, conjecturing the state of 
things, waited in the expectation of a full discovery ; and the son, 
knowing snch to be the case, ent off his father’s head ; then taking 
all the household property, he set off, together with his mother 

i 

to go to another place. While on the way, in a forest, they were 
attacked by robbers, who took away the woman and the property, 
and left him alone in the forest : where he became wretched to 
an extreme degree, both in mind and body, by a judgment from 
Brahma. One day when Suvtarcsvaw and Minatchi were gone out 
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of the temple, iu the guise of hnuters, they agreed that the enor- 
mity of the crime could only be removed by themselves ; au4 on 
the culprit meeting them, he was instructed to feed cows with grass, 
and to bathe daily in a certain tank. By following this direc- 
tion he / gradually resumed the appearance and nature of a Brahmin , 
according to his birth ; and finally attained to the highest bliss. 
The Pandian hearing of the grace of his deity celebrated his 
praises ; and the tank acquired the title of “ Crime removing'’ to 
tho present time. 

XXVII. THE GOD PUNISHED TIIE GUILTY DISCIPLE, 

BY KILLING HIM. 

While Knlothunga-Pandian ruled, there came a learned man 
to the place, skilful in science. In consequence of his celebrity 
a young man sought permission to become his disciple, and being 
accepted, became at last equal to his master. The evil thought 
entered his mind o i killing his aged preceptor and carrying off the 
latter’s wife. While the preceptor was absent he made some 
overtures, but was repulsed by the wife, the being a chaste one. In 
consequence ho determined on violent proceedings, and the god, 
knowing his evil designs, resolved to punish him. Accordingly, 
assuming the shape of the aged preceptor, lie came and challenged 
the disciple to fight ; which the latter joyfully accepted, as promi- 
sing an easy conquest' and* success iu his designs. Accordingly 

both combatants met the next day, fully armed, and a contest 
began, which lasted for ten days, to the great surprise of the towns 
people. At length the aged combatant cut ont the younger one’s 
tongue, cut out his eyes, and cut off ilia head, and then disappear- 
ed. The people crying out. '* Where is the aged conqueror ?” 
ran to his house, and were informed by his wife that he had gone 
to the temple. On finding him there, they asked how he could 
have passed unseen through their midst ? He replied, it was 
not he who had fought, but Buntaresvarer. The king hearing of 
these circumstances gave valuable presents to the man and his wife ; 
and after crowning his son Anantaguna- Pandian, he went to the 
presence of tho god ; (that is, he died.) 
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SYMBOLISM OF VINAYAGAMURTHY. 



Sri Vinayagamurthi is one of the chief deities of worship 
(Upasanamnrthis) among the Hindus. From the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, wherever we go in India, vie meet with thiB deiry, 
in Siva or V ishna temples, on the roadsides, on the tank bunds, 
at the foot of trees. Banyan, Asvatha or Margosa. There is no 
village without the image of this deity, carved in stone or granite. 
Every ceremony should be begun by the Hindus with invocation 
and worship of this deity. Every author, in Sanskrit- Tamil, 
Malayalam, &c., used to begin his work with a stanza or two in 
praise of this deity, because he is the remover of all obstacles or 
evils that may stand in the way of our business. So universal 
and compulsory is the worship of this Deva, that when we cannot 
have the regular image of the deity, any improvised cone of sandal 
paste, saffron powder, or even cow-dung, is made to serve as the 
object of worship. 

Various are the versions of His history He is the Son of 
Siva and Parasakti. As one Purana says, Siva and Parasakti 
looked at their images in a mirror, and when the two images 
coincided with each other, this mighty Deva, Vi nay agar- appeared 
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at the jxrint of junction. There is also a l T jta Purava about thf 
exploits of this deity ; which also recites how Upasakas — worship- 
pers of This Deva, acquired psychic powers ( Siddhis ) and also 
attained Mukti or salvation. 

Such a universally-worshipped Deva is described as having 
a peculiar form, half man and half beast — elephant’s head and 
trunk placed upon a human body, with a big belly, and holding in 
His hands chakr am (wheel or circle), Sulam (trident), Sang am 
(conch) and Pasangusam (goad), riding on a mouse with an 
army of ants, fond of eating mothagams (sweet cakes) and called by 
different names, Vinayagar, Ganapati, Vigneswara, &c. Let us 
see’whether there is any esoteric meaning intended to be conveyed 
by this deity. 

First, as regards the form — the trunk of the elephant serves as 
the face'of the Deity and the body is human. Vinayagar is considev- 
ed|by our Maharishis as Pranava “ AUM.’ : This syllable “ AUM’’ 
is indicative of Brahmam. Although there are many names of 
Gods, but AUM is regarded as the most appropriate of all names- 
In the first place Aum has several meanings. Secondly it is made 
of three parts, each of which conveys various meanings expressive 
of Brahmam. Thirdly it has been sung in all the Upanisliads and 
Yogasastras. Fourthly, it is uttered before the commencement of 
the reading of the Veda Mantras. Fifthly it is eternal and 
unchangeable as Brahmam Himself since the component letters 
AUM of which it is composed are eternal; lastly because it is the 
Boal;of the Vedas. This one is the best support for a worshipper. 
There cannot be any better support than this. Those who realise 
the essence of one become great and attain Brahmam. Such 
being the case, we worship Vinayagar. Besides the syllable AUM 
is ritten alike in all Indian languages and has the same form. 
Thisilctter resembles elephant’s face with its proboscis. The sound 
of AUM and of an elephant are also alike. So His form of an 
elephant’s face with human body illustrates His Pranava Srupa 
or form and the want of one tusk in His face makes it appear as 
the Shuli of Pranava, 
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Another explanation for this peculiar form is said to be this : 
“ [u our religions literature Manas (mind) is compared to the 
elephant's proboscis— «in the peculiarity of restlessness. For Manas 
is restless, impetuous, strong and difficult to bend. It is as hard 
to ourb as the wind. Manas is the separative principle in man, 
always moving from one object to another and making differences. 
The vehicle of Manas is the oerebro-spinal nervous system, in the 
human body. The greater the development of this nervous 
system, the greater is the manifestation of mental powers — intellect. 
High intellectual powers are generally associated with the large 
development of the head. The Indo- Aryan forms the first sub- 
race of the ofch root race. It is in him that ‘the intellect — rather 
manas began to develop itBelf, to a great extent. The cerebro- 
spinal nervous system in man is in its shape like the elephant s 
head and trunk ; or it may be that the Rishis said in their inner 
vision the prototype, i. e., thought form, of the cerebro-spinal 
system in the form of the symbol of the deity. This became the 
ohief characteristic of the raoe — aB the development of the 
sympathetic nervous system was the peculiarity of the 4th race — 
the Atlanta an- TLir characteristic became an objeot to be sought 
for, then an object of worship.” 

Secondly, as regards His big belly : His big belly illustrates 
that the whole nni verse is contained in it, so says the Sruti. 

Thirdly, as regards having a circle (chakram) in His hand ; 
Just as a circle is contained only by one line, which has no beginn- 
ing or end, go Vinayagar is the only one having no beginning or 
end- He sarronnds the whole world just as a circle envelops the 
Trlarfn space within it. 

Fourthly, as regards His Sulam or trident : A trident is an 
instrument having one ending at the bottom and three eudigs at 
the top i.e., the one beoomes three. His having this trident implies 
that He is the ouly one, that He is the oause of the Universe 
possessing the three ganas or qualities, Satva (goodness), Rajas 
^wickedness) and Thamas (ignorance), that from Him appeared the 
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trimurthis — Bralmia, Visnuu and Rudra, that He is the Pranava 
hrupaui AUM and that He is the creator, the protector and the 
destroyer. 

Fifthly, Uxs Sangam or Conch If we place the conch itopaide 
the other way, it will appear as Aum. If we blow the conch, it 
will have the same sound as that of pronouncing^ Aum. The one 
who knows that Yiuayagar is Pranava Srupa can alone attain 
salvation. No sound can be made without this/Jum sound. 

Sixthly, as regard * Pasang'usam : Just as an elephant is 
curbed or rnled by goad, so the ignorant souls though bound 
bypa«a — bond or imparity — are directed by His augnsain and 
are made to enjoy happiness or misery according* to their; -deeds 
or karma. 

Seventhly. His riding on a mouse with an army of ants : It 
shows that He is the triSest of the trifles and the gi eatest of the 
groat, that He pervudes through all beings-low and high and that 
He is the lord of all creation and thus all beings live under His 
control. 

Eighthly, He is fond of mothagams or sweet cakes, mothagam 
means Ananda. People eat sweet cakes Ac., during the time of 
merriment. So this is a sign of mirth and gladness. This illus- 
trates that Ganesha is Jnanda — mirth and hence bliss and that He 
gives bliss co all the beings in the universe. 

Thus we see from the above that great troths lie hidden in 
these symbols Let us next enquire into the meaning of His 
several names. 

Vinayagar means one without a master. He is the efficient 
cause of all. 

Ganapathi is the paihi or God of Ganas i. e., all beings- He 
is the protector of all beings- Another explanation is : “ Gan&pati 
is the Pathi i.e. lord of Ganas i e. names ahd forms. It » by 
Manas (mind) that names and forms ( Noma Rupa Prapanctiam 
j.e., the world of name.i and forms) are produced. In the location 
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of the several chakras or wIioi'Ib in the human constitution, G una- 
pathy is placed at the lower end of the oerebro-spinal nervous 
system— called the innladhara. The force 01 energy or life of 
the cerebro-spinal nervous system is focussed there, control of thig 
centre, or conquest of this centre as it is called; enables one to go 
to the highest state of bliss ; i.e.. if manas be conquered, you 
attain the tummum bonum of life. It may be here noted that the 
flag-staff oalled Dwajaethamba in a Hindu temple (which itself is 
only a huge symbology of the Miorocosm and Macrocosm) repre- 
sents the spinal column. The three-colored yarn (red, white 
and blaok) wound round the flag-staff, especially during the 
Mahoteavam — the big festival — represents the three-fold cital air 
of Kundaiini sakti which are made to rise through the hollow of 
the speoial oord by yogio prooess. At the foot of the flag-staff, 
you have the image of Ganapathy marked." 

Vignesxoarar : (Vign&nam Eswara) means one who removes 
or oonquert all obstaoles in the way of good aud one who puts 
obstacles in the way of bad deeds. That is why we first insert 
Pillayar shuli whenever we begin to write or invoke the blessings 
of this Deva whenever we begin any work or ceremony. By 
worshipping this deity and getting bis grace, we are enabled to 
obtain oar wishes. His subtle form is Pranava. W e must prac- 
tise Pranava Upasana. Pranava is the life potential of the mani- 
fested and manifesting Universe- What it is and what it signifies 
is explained in the Mandukya Upanishad. By this Upasanai or 
worship we transoend the form side of mature— we transoend the 
three lokas, Bhu, Bhvvar and Swarga. If we suoceed in this, 
we beoome the lord of our mind (manas) — whatever we ihink, 
whatever we wish, every Sankalpa, every thought or every desire, 
beoomes transmuted into notion, reality on the physical plane. 

The image of the deity is frequently found at the foot or the 
si w tt a tree along with the serpent symbol. The J^ujoMa tree 
represents the stream of Samsara. 'Die deity is the fountain, the 
•flhwoa of the form side of nature. The serpent represents the 
serpentine Kundaiini, 
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We hIso Hiul in some of our temples an image of this deity, 
with a vessel at the folded end of tlie trunk and a beautiful damsel 
by his side, sometimes on the lap of the deity. The vessel indi- 
cates the Amrita kalaxu, - pot of immortality ; the beautiful female 
by the side is an aspect of sliakti, i.e., Kuudalini sliakti whioh il 
locflted near the Mtdadara Chakra in the human body. The pot 
of immortality is tho bundle of interminable potentialities of uamee 
and forms which form the bijam or seed of the manifested and 
manifesting worlds. 

Let us now oousider the necessity of this worship of this deiljr 
on all occasions. The Hindus knew the power of MdUat or 
thought What we think, so we beoome — says the Cha a dogya 
Upunishad. Therefore every ceremony should be first ootnmenoed 
with u j Sankalpa, i.e., with will to do a thing ia a particular manner 
for a particular object in view. Thiu is preceded by Pranayam* 
or restraint of breath. The object of Prauayama ia to still the 
restless mind and to bring it to quietude. The view of the Raja 
Yogis is, M Where mind is, there Prana or breath is.*’ Conversely 
it is held by Hatha Yogis, “ Where the prana or breath is, there 
the mind is-” Therefore it is enjoined on the worehipper on the 
physical plane that he should restrain the pranie current and 
thereby still or oalin down the agitations of the mind. Yoga ia 
ChiHa Virthi nirodbam. i. e., yoga is inhibition of the agitations of 
Chitta-manax. When this is attained, i.e., when manor attains 
calmness, its power is at its height and hence its xankalpax, i.e., 
wishes, become easy of realisation. When our mind is reduced to 
quietude, then if we invoke the devas for any help or for any 
object to be gained, you promptly succeed. When the mind is 
subjugated by Pranayama or restraint of breath, the favor ot the 
deity presiding over mind is said to be assured. Ganapathy if 
therefore the deity to be worshipped on all occasion* 

We pray to V inayagar — the Allmighty Lord , the remoter ft 
obstacles in the way of our work, the pati of all eo ala*** and invoke 
His blessings upon our brethren for peace and harmony ac*m| 
them. ■ — — » J. 1C. D. 
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(Can tinned from page 32, t'ot. IX.) 

We will liel - e consider about the religions which do not belong 
to either ot’ those two principal families —Aryan mid Semitic. 

lit. African Religions 

The first among the African Religions is tile Egyptian 
Religion. It is neither seuiitic and theocratic nor Aryan and 
theanthropic. It has many elements that belong to the former* 
It is generally supposed that the Egyptain race sprang from 
Asiatic settlers and conqurors, who long before the dawn of 
history invaded the country, subjugated the dark-coloured inhabi- 
tants, and mixed with them, and that it is to these foreigners that 
the more elevated elements in the Egyptian Religion are due. 

All we can say about the ether original- religions of the dark 
continent is that they resemble one another *h many respects. 
There are to be found a great many magical rites and animistic 
customs closely resembling in the Egyptian and other religions of 
the African continent. We may distinguish four principal groups ; 

(1) The Cushite, inhabiting the north- eastern coast region 
south of Egypt ; not much information can be had of them now. 

(2) The Nigritian proper, including all the negro tribes of 
inner Africa and the W.est Coasts J the prominent characteristic 
of their religion is their unlimited fetichisin, combined as usual 
with tree worship, animal worship, especially that of serpents* 
with a strong belief in sorcery and with the most abject supersti- 
tions, which even Islam and Christianity are not able to overcome. 
They have got a theistic tendency and believe in some supremo 
God. But the most widely-spread worship among Negroes is that 
of the moon, combined with a great veneration for the cow. 

(3) The Bantu or Kaffnurwi (Kafir) ; among them fetichism 
is not so exuberant. Their religion is rather a religion of spirits. 
The spirits they worship, aro conjured up by a caste of borcerorj 
and Musicians, and arc all subordinate to a ruling spirit regarded 
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as the ancestor of tho race. They agree in many respects with 

those of the Negroes, but differ from them in others, especially in 
their fetichism. 

(4) The Khot-khotn or Hottentots living in and near the Capo 
Colony. They also have a Supreme deity, called Tsui or Tsuni- 
koal, which is, like the highest God of the Bantu, the ancester of 
the race and the chief of souls and spirits. The great difference 
between the religions of the Hottentots and the other Nigritians 
is tho total absense of animal worship and of fetichism by which 
it is characterised. 

/ 1” Mongolian and Ural Altai family of Religions. 

Under this come not only the Chinese, with their nearest 
relatives the Japanese and Coreaus, — all Ural Altaic or Turanian 
nations — but also the whole Malay race, including the Polynesians 
and Micronesians, and even tin aboriginal Americans, from the 
Eskimo to the Patagonians and Enegians. There is indeed some 
similarity in the religions customs of the Americans and of the 
socalled Turanians ; and even in the Polynesian religions some 
points of contact with those of tho former might be discovered. 
Prof. Max Muller tries to show that the religions of all those groups 
of nations {this Mangolian race) are also bound together by a 
close relationship, because rot only their character is fundament- 
ally the same, bat even the same name of the highest God is met 
with among most of them. Even apart from this argument, wo 
cannot deny the fact that not only in the Ural-Altaic and Japa- 
nese but also in the highly developed Chinese religions tho relation 
between the divine powers and man is purely patriarchal. Just 
as the chief of the horde-— nay, even the son of heaven, the 
Chinese Emperor — is regarded as the father of all lbs subjects, 
whom they are bound to obey, so are the gods to their worshippers. 
The‘only difference is that the Chinese heaven-god Tien is an 
Euiperor like his earthly representative, ruling over the other 
spirits of heaven and earth as does the latter over the dukes of the 
Empire and their subjects, while the Ural Altaic heaven God is 
indeed the most powerful being, invoked in the greatest difficult^* 
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when lie only is sible to save, but no supreme rnler The high 
veneration for the spirits of the deceased fathers, which are 
devdbtly worshipped among all the members of this religioas 
family, is a necessary consequence of its patriarchal type. Another 
striking characteristic of the Mangolic religions is their extensive 
magic and sorcery (Shamanism). 

The principal sub-divisions of this Mongolian or patriarchal 
family of religions are : — 

1. Chines*. religions, being (a) the A.ncient National religion , 
now superseded partly by (b) Confucianism (being the restoration 
of the ancient national religion according to the reforms of Con- 
fucius), (C) Taoism (being a revival of the ancient national reli- 
gion, to which the Tao-teJcing had to give the appearance of a 
philosophical hast*), partly, though only several centuries later, by 
Chinese Buddhism . 

2. Japanese Religions, where we have again the same triad 
nearly parallel to the Chinese : (h) the old national religion Kami- 
no-madsn (worship of the gods), called frequently Sinto (Chinese 
Shin-tao, the worship of tho spirits) with the Mikado as its spiritual 
head, just as Chinese Taoism had its popes ; (b) Confucianism, 
imported from China in the 7 th century; and (c) Buddhism, im- 
ported from Corea and nearly exterminated in the 6th century, but 
reviving, and at last, in the beginning of the 7th century, trium- 
phant. 

3. The Finnic branch of the Ural-Altaic religions, all 
recognising the same heaven trod. Num, Yum, Yummel Ac., a.s 
supreme, is the religion of the Lapps, the Ksthonians and the Finns. 

C An lencan Religious. 

The religions of the Eskimo should be distinguished from those 
of the other American nations. They are of the same character 
h« those prevailing among the Ural -Altauis and Mongols, though 
gome of their customs and notions resemble those of the other 
American nations. The American elements in tho 'Eskimo religion 
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}iave been more or loss borrowed. At. ally rate the religion of the 
Eskimo is tbo connecting link between the latter and those of tie 
American aborigines. 

All tht other religion* of North and South America are closelv 
allied to one another. Several myths, like those of the sun-hers* 
of the moon-goddess, of the four brothers, are found in their 
characteristic American form among the most distant tribes of both 
continents. Some religious on :foms, such as the sweating both 
intended to cause a state of ecstasy, the ball-play, a kind of ordeal, 
the sorcery by means of the rattle, are all but generally practised. 
Fetichism and idolatry are much lcb» de\ eloped among tlm 
Americans. 

VI. Mala t/o - Polynesia n Family. 

To the Malayo Volyneeian family of religions belong those 
people inhabiting the islands in the Great Pacific from Easter 
Island to the Pelew Archipelago, the East Indian Archipelago, and 
the Malay Peninsula and also Madagascar. The chief character- 
istic of their religion is the institution of the taboo, a kind of 
interdict laid on object s and persons, by which they are made 
sacred and inviolable. The general observance of Bucli a peculiar 
custom as the taboo by ail the peoples belonging to this ethnic 
family, a custom which rules their whole religion, gives rise to 
such a classification as a Mnhtt/o-Ful i/nttian Jamil y of religion*. 

These are llio rough outlines of a genealogical classiticat ion of 
religions. 

II. Morphological ('lastn'jicafioh of Religion*. 

In his lectures on (lie Science of Religion, Prof. Max Muller, 
who has done so much to raise t lie comparative study of religious 
to the rank of a science, criticises the most usual modes of classi- 
fication applied to religions, viz, (1) that into true and false, (2) 
that into revealed and natural, (8) that into national and individual, 
l 0 that into polytheistic, duslistie and monotheistic, and dismisses 
Midland all of them as useless and impracticable and asserts that 
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the only scientific and truly genetm classification of religions is the 
same as the classification of languages. Prof. Max Muller says 
that, particularly in the early history of the human intellect, there 
exists the most intimate relationship between language, religion, 
and nationality. But it is contended by some that the farther 
history advances the more does religion become independent of both 
language and nationality and that the stage of development a 
religion has attained to — the one thing to be considered for a 

morphological classification —has nothing to do with the language of 
its adherents, and that for a really scientific study of religions, such 
a morphological classification is absolutely necessary. 

Stages of Religious Development. 

Prof. Pfleiderer considers the original religion most have 
been a kind of indistinct, chaotic uatnrisrn, being an adoration of 
the natural phenomena as living powers. Then from this primi- 
tive naturisin sprang : — (1) anthropomorphic polytheism , wliich is 
decidedly an advance on mythopoeio uuturism, as it brings the 
porsonal gods into relation with the moral life of man, but at the 
same time has its draw-backs since it attributes all human 
passions to the gods (2) Sprites m (animism), combined with a 
primitive idolatry, fetichisne, which is rather a depravation of reli- 
gion, caused bv the decadence of civilisation ; (3) henotheism, being 
an adoration of ono God above others as the specific tribal god or 
as the lord of over a particular people. 

The different stages of religions development have been 
characterised by C. P. Tiele in bis Outlines of the History of 
Religion as follows : — (1) a period m which animism generally pre- 
vailed. still represented by the socalled nature religions , or rather 
by the polydemouisfic magical tribal religious ; (b) polytheistic 
national religions resting on a traditional doctrine ; (c) nomistic or 
nomothetic religious, or religious commute ties founded ou a law 
or sacred writing and subduing poJythaism more or leas com- 
pletely by pantheism or monotheism ; (tl) universal or world reh- 
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pons, which start from principles and maxims Though this 
division is generally maintained at least for practical use, yet if 
we want to draw ap a morphological classification of religions, we 
shall have to modify it and to arrange the different stages under- 
the two principul categories of nature religion* and Elhu- a l reli- 
gion* 

In the nainre religions, the Supreme gods are the mighty 
powers of nature, be they demons, spirits, or manlike beings, and 
ever so highly exalted. Ethical religions do not exclude the old 
naturistic elements altogether, but subordinate them to the ethical 
principle and lend them something of an ethical tinge. Nature 
religions are polydemonistio or polytheistic ; under favourable 
circumstances they may rise at best to monalatry. Ethical 
religions, on the other hand, though not all of them strictly mono- 
theistic or pantheistic, all tend to monotheism. 

Nature Religions. It is certain that the oldest religions roust 
have contained' the germs of all the later growth, and, though 
perhaps more thoroughly naturistic than the most naturistic now 
known, must have shown some faint traces at least of awakening 
moral feelings. Man, in that primitive stage, mu4 have regarded 
the natural phenomena on which his life and welfare depend as 
living beings, endowed with superhuman magical power ; and his 
imagination, as yet uncontrolled by observation and reasoning, 
mutt frequently have given them the shape of frightful animals, 
monsters, portentous mythical beings, some of which still survive 
in the later mythologies. This is the first stage of religious 
development. 

The following naturistic stages are to be classified under three 
distinct heads. 

Polyderoonisfcic magical religions under the influence of 
aninnm. Anioism which exercise such an influence on the religion 
o£ this stage is a system by which man, having become conscious 
of the superiority of the spirit over the body and of its rela- 
tive iudeperdencej tries to account fer the phenomena of nature. 
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which he, not having tlie slightest scientific knowledge either of 
nature or of mind is unable to explain otherwise. 1 1 is not itself 
a religion, but a sort of primitive philosophy. To this class belong 
the religions of the socalled savages or uncivilised peoples. 

(b) Purified magical religions, in which animistic ideas still 
play a prominent part, but which have grown up to a therian- 
tliropic polytheism. The gods, though sometimes represented in a 
human form, are really spiritual beings, embodying themselves in 
all kinds of things, but principally in animals. Most images of the 
gods are either human bodies with heads of animals or the bodies 
of animals with human heads. These religions are therefore called 
therianthropic. To this class belong Japanese Kamino-madsn, the 
religion of the Finns, the old Arabic religions, old Pelasgic, old 
Italiote, Etruscan, Old Slavonic, Ac., religions, the semi-civilized 
religions of America, the ancient religion of the Chinese Empire, 
Ancient Babylonian Religions and Religion of Egypt. 

(c) Religions in which the powers of natnre are worshipped 
as manlike though superhuman and semi-ethical beings, or anthro- 
pomorphic because the gods are now all of them superhuman 
bat maillike beings, lords over the powers of natnre and reigning 
over its departments, workers of good and of evil. Under the 
class come the ancient Vedic religion of India, the pro-Zarathu- 
strian Iranic religion, the younger Babylonian and Assyrian reli- 
gion,, the religions of the other civilized Semites, the Celtic, 
Germanic, Hellenic, and Graeco Roman religions. 

Ethical rtli ,ions are founded on a law or Holy scriptures. 
They may be classified as national Ethical religions consisting 
of Taoism and Confucianism in China, Hinduism with its various 
sects. Jainism, Mazdaism, Mosaism and Judaism and as individual 
ethical religions, comprising Islam, Buddhism and Christianity. 

Space forbids us from dwelling on the history and spread of 
ratigieiis, but it mnst be noted that in both ancient and modern 
times, religions spread (1) by the influence of superior Civilisation 
(8) by conquest, (3) by colonisation or commerce, (4> by missions * 
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and tlit* modern history of religious is ehieHy the history of 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, and of their wrestling with thj 
anciea" faiths which slowly fade away before their eucroachmuiiis. 
It must also be borue in mind that though they overran all oilier 
ancieuL faiths, yet they coald not g.tiu even an iuch of ground 
over the ancient Hindu faith. The Hindu Religion may therefore 
be called Lite Klennd Religion. Iff is a universal world religion. 

Huulu religion — The Etemxt Religion. 

What is at present called Hindu Religiou had no specific 
name in aucient Sanskrit Literature. The old sages knew of oue 
religiou only, and hence a specific name for this religion waa not 
necessary, nay it was not possible '1 o them it was simply Religwn 
It is ouly in the later literature that the word Hindu is met with. 
Moreover, the Hindu Relgiou does not owe its foundation and 
spread to the genius of any single man like Buddhism, Christianity 
and Muhomadanisin. We owe' it to the religious consciousness 
of the whole of the Iudo-Aryau Race. We canuot say in what 
century, nay in what milennium, the Hindu Religion was first 
conceived Its beginning is truly unknown. Hence it may, with 
some propriety, be called the eternal Religion. 

There is yet another implication in the employment of the 
term Eteni.d Religion for the Hindu Religiou. It implies that 
beneath the changing phased Of the Hindu Religiou, there is 
something that is unchanging, something that is permanent, some' 
tiring that is eternal, In the Mahabharata, we ofteu read of un 
eternal religion to which all sincere thinkers have invited the 
devotion of their fellowmen since the da.vn of history. 



M. D. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
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* 

A/V. ./, M. Nallcum'ami Pulai, B. J. B. A. 



In a former paper contributed to this Journal we dwelt on 
the Personality of God as undei-stood in the Saivtt School, mid we 
propose to dwell at length on the Advaira Philosophy, as expounded 
by the Siddhanta writers, and we crave the earnest attention of all 
students of Indian Philosophy ; and we confidently hope that 119 
this philosophy is more and more understood it is bound to win its 
way into the hearts and hopes of all sincere people of every 
religion. As we pointed out in our last paper this philosophy has 
only been placed before the world at large without being hidden 
under a bushel, within a short time, and there is all the future 
before it when it can shine like a beacon light from the summit 
of the loftiest hill. 

And first we have to point out that the word 4 Advaita, ’ pure 
and simple, is used to describe their philosophy by all Siddhanta 
writers, and the word Vishi«tadoa\ta uever finds place in the Siddh* 
anta Literature. People who for the first time hear oc this 
philosophy put it down at once as l r wlii*tadca\fa without pausing to 
enquire into its real aspects. But as we said above, all ."aiva 
Siddhantis call themselves strict Advaitis- Saint Meikaiidan uses 
the word 4 Advaita ' in his commentary on the second Sutra ef 
Sivagiumabodlium in the passage “ ^j^^jsS^GiDost p G*nv& a) 
'PfiiiGui rstr a Qaou lajeaffir a jo wirtiSiL®," and expounds his system of 
Advaita In another place, 44 jyp£i« 8 #Lt>n£&> *b>#qi( 2 ld 

jt/a jv Q \uaru n mQ idq^ ' 1 he calls his system ‘ Advaita. and 
addresses his pupils as 4 Advaiti. 

Saint Umapathi Sivachariya in the following introductory verse 
in Sivaprakasam: - 

Lffi^fiDuJ^^QjirdQ^eirn tu& dsibuj^Q fin stfljJir tii 
us e^sir sea'* « sra/r © Ou it n sv^lj^u 
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tSlpui$a>/fnu$(tjarQi»iiiif) (ouir i g>^<-iAQ^S^ f,r A > '^- JIT 0 *r3u<tp 
QufitQufQpuiltsrfSu Quq^^t^iQ firearm 

'tfpjfifdpso eSVerra/la u>t_ gpuS/rd semeoarQ^dseoar 
jfj£Qanert<2uirp iShtieug* LojjaeSf “> ff ( 5$5 
fipuiSm^iT/L (?a/iriF>> Q^oflai/r^j «»#«» 

&&JHT i/g fljDeafldi^f Q/giflds ff/ptyu). 

“ We expound liere the beauty of Saiva Siddhanta, the cream 
of the Vedanta- t cho«e excellent merit conaiet/t in ita exposition of the 
Advaita , postulating an inseparable relation like body and soul, eye 
and the 91111, thesoul and the eye, supported as it is by the Dharma of 
the highest authoritative books, and unlike the Abethaand Bethabe- 
tha and Betha relations illustrated respectively by light and 
darkness, word atid meaning, gold and ornament, set forth by other 
schools, and which is further supported by perfectly logical 
methods, atid is light to the truth-seekers aud darkness to 
others. ” 

Saint Thayumanavar uses the word freely and this verse in 
praise of his Paiarna Guru Saint Meikandan. 

Qu/riLsemi—irj ftrgsyu 

Qioiusmri— it it fear 19. <?io«y*/r Qarear^'Seirn. 

" Oh ! for the day when I can reach the feet of my lord, who 
found the truth of the pure Jduai/a, and which could not be 
comprehended by persons dwelling in untruth- ” There is another 
verse of his also in which he uses the word twice, illustrating aud 
explaining the meaning rf the word itself, and which will be 
discussed later on ; 

£jsS fiAtTsaruu^ Quriu^^irmfi 
ptr£je8QiQ)L-fl£)€$p Lorr(9jiiirQar£iBiT(2etnr. 

‘ Oh I for the day when I will be in Adv aha relation with God, 
as I am now in Jdt'aita relation with Juana (the world). ” 

Going back to the world itself, it occurs in the following 
passages of the Veda and Upanishads, and in a few other 
places • 
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Ekn i*va Rudro Nadvitiyayu t.liast* 

(Tajur Veda, 1. ri, »! 

Kkohi Rudra Nadvitiyaya t, haste 

(Svetas Upunislind, 1, 
v Ekainovadvitiyam 

(Chandog ITpanishad, fi, 2, l. 

“ Sanfcani Sivam Advaitam Chaturfcam Atiua 
(Maudukyam Upamshad, 7.) 

Amatras chaturtavya vakurika prapunchopasamas sivodvaita 
wave,” The partless fourth, incomprehensible, that ends all going 
out- Sivaadvaitam. Mandukyam Upanishad, 1 2. 

The first two texts give the word in its original form, * Nud- 
ritiyam,’ and the word now in use has been got by elision ot* the 
initial • n, and * ua’ is the negative prefix. The word literally 
means therefrom no two, or not two. The word as used in the 
texts ({noted above and as read with the context would no; convey 
all the philosophic meaning which has been imported into it by 
the Acharyas of various schools. It simply meant there was no 
other person except the one mentioned at the time. In tho first 
text, it meant that there was only one God and no second God. 
However this be, we have to deal with the word as brought into 
use by r.he various schools. And the negative prefix has been 
taken lo mean variously. This prefix is said to connote (1) ^)earaou> 
or Abhava, positive negation, (2) jj&sraoLo Sadrisyam, and (■!) Logip’iaj 
or Vi rod ha- or the opposite. Both in Sanskiit and in ilugluli, 
r lie same prefix or word is used to denote the first two meanings, 
but in Tamil we have two different words and ^ aifteu to denote 

these two different meanings. If in the word ‘ Advaitam,’ the first 
meaning be taken, it would mean that one or other of the two or 
both weald be uou exisiout, and it would moan one only out of the 
tw'i or neither. Sivaguanaswaui’gal points out that almost all the 
Acharyas of other schools, including Sankara, Itainumijah and 
Madhwa take it to mean 1 one,’ taking the * Abhava* meaning. If 
the /Sadrbya meaning be takoiii it would mean lion-different or 
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imiMiii.il. This meaning is l>fsl explained ami illustrated by 
l.tkin^ i lie lirst Ktan/.a of chapter oG ol the sacred Rural entitled 
Hurt 10 Perceive Tiutli.” 

G u/rg« «j)f &>&><& poo ph Gurr^Garau jpaer^u} 

lO^JWB/TjCT) U)/T(g5jj Ly^DULf. 

The delusion whereby men deem that the truth which i# not. 

That is the cause ol hupeloss birth. 

1 1 ei e the word used is jybliav and the meaning is, of the two 
things before us, say a copy of Kural and a copy of Sivagnana- 
boi.iium, if one mistakes one book for the other, this would be 
delusion, Mityagnanam or false knowledge or Avidya or ignorance. 
Here the existence of two hooks is not denied. But if the words 
used u era Quir^eir paap instead of Quir^or j>/mg qi poop then 

the ii Matting would be altogether altered and it would mean, there 
being no copy of Kural before us at all, we fancy there is a copy 
of Kural before us In the former ease, the reality of the objects 
lie lore us is not questioned. In the latter Case, the reality of the 
object presented before us is denied. In the familiar example of 
shell and silver, both objects and ideas are real and we can never 
have tnese conceptions unless both were real and indifferent. The 
delusion arises from the fact that we mistake one thing shell for 
the silver which is not. and this arises also because on account of 
the resemblance which exists between these objects, shell and 
silver, or the two books. If when there was no shell before us, 
the silver would present Rself before us, this would illustrate the 
Abnava meauing, but ordinarily no such object or idea will pre. 
sent itself before us. This same difference will be felt throughout 
in the working of the two systems. One holds the world including 
the body and the soul as real, but ordiuarily, we ofteu mistake the 
buily lor the soul ; and minister to its wants instead of seeking 
the soul s salvation. And so too we mistake the soul for God. If 
we only understood the true uatnre of each of these, and under- 
stood the transcieut nature of the pleasures of the Lody, and gave 
tUem up lor the eternal bliss of the uuiou with Qod, our path would 
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Vi© clear ^uint Tirnvalluvar foilovs np liis view and strt 1 ©* in 
his second stanza : 

g)0dr^s/fi ^fearuiiuiui^ m£ i® 

uo*& j*&n-L@ tu&iTSg. 

“ Darkness departs (with wliica we have been identifi injj 
onrselves before) ami rapture springs to men who see the tnvslio 
vision pare, from all delusion free. In this view, no •iMrmpfc 19 
made to deny the reality of the world and siti and ourself and Ood, 
but one is asked to discriminate one tiling from the o her. In the 
other view, there is no world, no sin, no sonl, and all ih“*e fmt*. 
bies aiise. But there is no reply to the question ‘ How 

However, let it be premised that the Siddhnnta writers lake 
the negative prefix to mean not Jblmcn o but Sudrisva 

jfsrtaa ; and we will proceed to show how they develop their 
system. 

Count Tolstoy defines rebgiou as “ a certain relation *st*. 
blished by man between bis separate personality and the e miles* 
universe or its source ; ami morality as the perpetual gui ling of 
life which flows from this relation.'’ And Siddh m a writer* 
attempt to trace alike this relation lietweeu Hod and limit nr.d the 
world, and thereby discover the mean* orSaduna for our guidance 
whereby we can got rid of till pain and sin. And l he fir-t 
postulate is coulained in two words in the second Sutra of Siva 
guanal othaiu. 

“ jfsnai ojirii 

*■ Cod is one with them, .and different.’ 

And Saint Anilnanthi Kivuchariya add* another relation, * one* 
nnd-diffet ent.’ Here then is involved * Abetfia, Beilia, and 
‘ Bethabet ha’ relations. Hut other scliool* postulate one or other 
of these relations, and the similes used are * gold and ornament' >o 
denote the Abetlia relation, ‘ darknes* end light’ to denote fteth* 
relation, and ‘ word and meaning to denote (he lteth*l*erha 
relation. And there can he no reconciliation letwecn these view*, 
and no meeting plnce between them The Sublliaiyta postulate* all 
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these different relations but by other similes, such ns body and 
soul, to denote Abeiliu, eye and the sun to denote Bethn, soul uud 
the eye to donote Bethabelha, ns act forth above in the stanza 
quoted from Saint Umapathi Sivacharva, and yet so as not to bo 
contradictory. Tltere must therefore be something peculiar in this 
view which makes it possible to admit of nil these different relation 
ships or aspects, uud yet not to be self-contradictory, and to 
appear as one harmonious whole. And it is this peculiar relation 
whioh cannot bo easily defined or described that is denoted by the 
word * Advaita . 9 

And Saint Meikandan accordingly discusses this word in his 
first argument. “ The word Advaita cannot mean oneness or 
Kkham j no one can think of himself as one, and the very thought 
implies two things. The word simply denies the separateness of 
the two, Anyancudi, and hence God is said to be one wit the souls,’* 
that is to say Advaita is Ananya or non-different. The relation is 
such that though there be difference in subsistence, no separation 
is possible, and the \\ ord is used, to emphasize its lion-different 
character. And lie .instances the case of a man and his body. 
Though these ore different, yet man identifies himself with the 
body, owing to the inseparable connection between the two. and so 
practical!} they are one or non different. So, too, the soul identi- 
fies itself with God, though God is not the soul and the soul is not 
God ; and hence God is one. and not one with the soul. And in 
the second stanza he develops this argument, and analyse the 
text * Ekauievud viiiyam ’ end illustrates it. 

£cs rQ par pgr $arQ psneam qdaQ pufj} u*ainu> 

$drQpar/r> &unfjf 3pn ®tferr<*<ronir — f$arQr?Gi 
^fdsasis edl<ai(yu) j/ajOftS iH ear Q p oil 

In the Vedie text, ' Ekaiu’ means that there is only one and 
the*' one is the Path* (Lord). Yon who say * There is one’ is the 
Pomi bound up in Pom. The word * Advaita means that beside 
G?d nothing else will exist, as when vre say that there will be no 
Other letters (consonants.) when (ho vowel * a ’ is not. And the 
meaning will be clear when the illustration is f Mv understood. 
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The illustration is that of vowel ami consonants. Tito Tamil words 
denoting vowels and consonants tire sluSIit and Quuii or aLt_a>. mean* 
ing soul and body. 

tui—ecCfiDfinuSiraii^f ^esr jpGu^jtuevCeu. 

Tlte vowel becoming one wilit the consonants is natural union, 
is the Nnntini sutra. 

And tlie illustration of body and mind or soul whs what wns 
stated in the rim stanza.* 80 that, we have two illustrations to 
describe the relatiou of God 1.0 the world, and these two illustra- 
tions going by the same name show that the relation between uiind 
and body is what obtains between vowels and consonants. 

We are glad to extract the following from Mr. Armstrong’s book, ‘God 
and the Soul ’ wherein he brings out the same analogy. 

But I would much rather put it in this way : the relation of the physical 
universe to God is, within certain limits, analogous to the relation of lay body 
to myself. The movement of my tongue as T speak, of my eyes tie I glance h» 
my friend, of my hand as 1 write these words, proceeds from that stream of 
conscious energy which you may call my mind, my soul, my spirit, my will, 
or myself. Instantaneously the comumnd of my unseen self flows through mv 
seen self and modifies its attitudes, its gestures, its several and separable parts. 
But the intimate connection between myself anil my body does not imply that 
I am mv body or that my body is ion self, the ‘Ego.’ If they arc in absolute 
alliance, they are also in absolute antithesis. Nor, evpn if you w ent on to 
imagine my body the absolute product of my own will, and its automatic and 
reflex action, the breath, the circulation of the blood, the beating of the heart, 
the grow th of the hair and the nails to he the effect of my will, and iny consci- 
ousness to I** perpetually engaged in conducting these nvoeesses, would you he 
one step nearer identifying me, the • Ego.' the self, with this body, but it would 
be other than the body, above and beyond it. transcending it. of a nctuie 
belonging to a superior order to it. in another and n higher plane then it. 
Press the analogy home, and you have a safeguard against latitlicism. Tlic 
universe may he thought of us the body of God, but as it is gross to confound 
the body with the man, so it is gross to confound the universe with God. The 
soul is in the body only in the sense that its energies flow through the body ; 
u man’s soul (that is the man) is not in the Vdy in any physical sense. The 
body is its organ and Its instrument. 

But why do we shrink from Pantheism V Not from dread of losing the 
pb ysical universe in God, but from dread of losing our own ««>uls in God, 
Pantheism only becomes deadly to vigorous religion and mortality when it 
makes the man’s soul, the man’s self, a portion of God. Theism claims that 
the human soul is a free cause, a separate island of individual will in the 
midst of the great ocean of the Divine Will. Leave us man confronting God. 
not absorbed in him, and the conditions arc preserved for tire ethical life of 
tbc individual and also for the communion of the soul with God a* 'Another 
than itself, the very possibility of which is destroyed if a separate persona- 
lity is wiped out. On this matter of the otherness cf man from Gob I 
hope to say more in a later chapter.--- The ,\Vw ltrformrr. 
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The derire for land for flit* purpose of agriculture and food- 
smpplv censes or dies when the incessant drought should occur from 
want of rain, 

I'lie desire of wife and children ceases or dies when incurahle 
or severe disease attacks i he mctnhers of the liouseliold. 

The desire for power and distinction to rule op to the heavenly 
regions like the ludr.i ceases ol* dies when the reign over 
the heavenly regions ceases. 

Thou shall therefore seek Supreme. Hits from the Nda-kanta 
possessing the merciful Sakti iti. Himself. 

NOTES, 

The.Sarskrit students classify the worldly desires us * Isha- 
natraya.’ The above classiticaiioti seems to he quiie exhaustive of 
all desires. 

‘ The desire for land’ includes desire Jo eat sumptuous food 
and consequent tendency to die a lok.ivn.fiia and prove a failure 
from tli.* spiritual point of view. 

The ‘desire of. wife and children includes mere culturing of 
one s own hody and consequent tendency to -die a man of carnal 
do-ires.- 

Tim th’sire for povv/e.r. !tnd distinction ceases with the man 
le'lding tin’ power and .list inct lorr. or until they are defeated I y 
their mvetr ra't* i-.es'. Re.ilk'.e ho -v many Emperors and Kings 

bc!o>. and ho i.ianv 1 nd 'as al O'. e hate lived alid died. 

... * 1 * 

o' lie-: i he |Mau!fcd and. stink iif temporal desires alono. 

I om ; he xp. nonce of desires --lire result of Karuia, von fimst try 
to reu't;te ire .eahiiin of your life mid damn the so-called desires 
and s**ek the Supreme fiOVE .-sy^w). To -live a ,'okayatha — the 
life of seii'iitiou - and die as lokiiyatha cannot be the ultimate curl. 

K. Slninmiika .Vndeliat, 
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It is proposed to send tlio amount collected, namely, one 
(bousaud rupees, to the Syndicate of tlie Madras University for 
(he purpose of founding a gold medal to 1>e awarded annually to 
(he candidate who obtains the highest marks in Tamil composition 
in the B A. degree examination and qualifies for the degree in 
that year. Wlien the B. A. degree examination is conducted under 
(he new regulations, it is proposed that the medal should be 
awarded in connection with the BA., not the B.A., with Honours, 
examination. 

It is proposed to call the medal ‘ The Pope Medal.’ It will 
bear on the obverse the words * University of Madras' along the 
oircuiuferenoe and the words ‘ G. U. Pope' in the centre, and on 
(he reverse the Tamil motto “ Qsiupsifiiu Qfiuainir QuiRiuir," and 
(he year of its award. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS. 



Ae announced in our lust issue, the Kumltabishagain cemnonjr of this 
Mutulii^u wj« celebrated on tlic 3rd September, 1WU8, 
Hri Tliavunmnuswiuiii followed by ubiabeptiim, 4c., for tho next ten days. Duriug 
Tirutimteluyu Kumbu- wliicb time, procesMiona of tbo Tlmyuiuauaiw jidI were 
bishegwm. held, pamphlets on Suivuaiddh&uiu religion oy Mr. Shun- 

muga Mudoltur uud Kuminia by priuter Ur. Subaputlii 
Pillui were distributed und also Hurukatlnts were hold. 

The thanks of I i.e Subliu and tins Public uro due to the following gentlemen 
and other donors for their generous help. 

1. Tbo Zemindar of Alaruugapuri, 2. Mr. J. M. N alias warn i Pillai, BA, BL, 
3 Mr. C. T Kamaswanti Chettiar, 4 Ur. Krislinaawami Pillai, .5 Gf.ugavalli 
Mittadar —Mr. Chidanbaru Uudeliar and many others from .Madras, Poudieherry, 
Colombo, 4c. 



OUR NEW EXCHANGES. 

The Prst 3 numbers of the II Volatile of this Journal are 
before us. It is devoted to cite exposition of 
The Guanoduya. Madhva philosophy. It contains the life 
and faith of Sri MadUvacharya, besides 
various interesting articles. 

We gladly welcome this new monthly Journal edited by our 
well-known friend Mr. A. Govindacharya, 

The Jnauin. Vedagriliam, Mysore. Tills is only a revival 
of his late publication 4 - the Vishisfcadvaitin” 
under the new name of *'* the Juaniu. * He says, as a reasori for 
change of name, that the former title Vishistadvaitin was by some 
considered a» savouring of sectarianism, and lienee lie changed it to 
a more socially inviting title the Juaniu. It will deal principally 
of the Vishistadvaitic aspect of the Vedanta. 

Tltis is a new moulldy Magazine devoted to the study of Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Psychology, Occult Science, 
'I’lie Oriental' Ac., edited by our able Tuuiil Pundit Mr. 
Mystic Myna. R. S. V edaclmlaui Pillai, of the Christian 
College, Madras. The necessity for the appear- 
ance of this new Journal is explained by him as follows : — ‘ There 
are numberless Magazines and periodicals all throughout the 
world which deal with all kinds of topics front the veriest cotnuou 
placa politics to the highest transceudtal system of Philosophy. 
But there is not, so far as our knowledge goes, one single publica- 
tion in existence which truly represents the occult side ofbaiva 
Siddhanu or the inestimable value of ancient Taihil literature ” 

We wish our new Contemporary every success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON PASA iltOND OR IMPURITY). 

162 Q IIow many kinds of Pasa are there 

A Three kinds of bandams which fetter the soul are : — 

1. Ana vain (Ignorance - the soul’s inherent impurity 

or imperfection) 

2 . Karma (the sum total of human action, involved 

as cause and effect, producing pleasure and 
pain, and causing rebirths) 

3 . Maya v cosinic matter) 

16 { Q Hew is Anavam united to Anna ? 

A Just as rust is present in copper eternally. 

Ib4 Q What are the 8 qualities of Anava (ignorance) ? 

A 1. Vikarppam (difference, error) 

2 Karppam (agreement) 
d. Krotliain (hate) 

4- Mogain (desire, lust) 

5. Kolai (murder) 

6 . Agnav (pain) 

7 Mat ha in (fury) 

8- Nagai (laughing) 

165 Q How does inert Anava act ? 

A Just as poison. 
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166 Q flow will God get rid of Anava Sakti ? 

A By giving it material body. 

167 Q How will anava sakti disappear ? 

A By perception of the True 

168 Q What does Anavamalatn resemble ? 

A It pervades like darkness. 

169 Q What kind of desire will anava create ? 

A It will create desires and passions which are low and bring 
only pain. 

170 Q How does anava hide Siva from the sonl ? 

A Just as clond covers the sun from the world. 

171 Q Is the anava destroyed in mnkti (salvation) ? 

A It will not be destroyed, but its power alone will he 
lost. 

172 Q What is karma ? 

A Onr actions are karuias. 

173 Q How many kinds are they ? 

A Good deeds and bad deeds. 

174 Q What are the sources through which the good and Imi 

deeds are produced ? 

A By mind, senses and body. 

1 75 Q What is the name of the deed done through mind ? 

A Mavatham (That which is done by the mind . 

176 Q What is the name cf the deed done by body ? 

A Kayikam (That which is done by body). 

177 Q What is the name of the action performed by speech ? 

A Vasikam (that which is done by mouth). 
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178 Q Will good deeds be balanced with by bad deeds, and bad 

deeds by good deeds ? 

A‘ No. Tbe fraits of each must be enjoyed separately 

179 Q Wliat is good ? 

A (rood is that which we do according to the teachings of 
Vedas and A gain as. 

180 Q What is evil ? 

A That which we do in contraiention of scriptural teachings 
is evil. 

181 Q What is the name for both the deeds we now do ? 

A It is called Agamiam. 

182 Q What is the name for both the deeds we now enjoy ? 

A I-Varathvam 

IK? Q What is the name for the deeds remaining nnenjoyed ? 

A Sanchitham- 

18t Q How can Sanchitham be got rid of .- 

A My flic grace of (turn or spiritual teacher 

18 a Q How can Uganda he got rid of ? 

A By meditation or religions practice. 

I8t> Q Mow is iVaralh vain got rid ni 
A By the death of the body. 

187 Q How is karma got rid of ? 

A By alonement and suffering. 

188 Q How will karma attain maturity ? 

A By the attainment of Sivnp unynm or gcdly virtue. 
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189 Q [s t.lie world produced from God ? 

A No. It i« created from Maya or non-ego. 

I DO Q Wluifc is maya 

A It is the first cause for the creation ot the world. 

11)1 Q How many kinds are they 

A 1. Sutta may a 

2. Asntta maya* 

3. Prakrithi maya 

192 Q Is maya an inert matter or intelligence ? 

A It is only an inert matter 

193 Q Is maya eternal or not? 

A It is eternal and all prevading 

19 t Q How many kinds of bodies are there ? 

A 1. Sfhnla sarira (f.he body of the soul in the wak- 
ing state). 

2. Sukshiua S;irira (the body of the sonl in the 

dream condition). 

3. Karana Sarira (the body in profound sleep). 

195*Q Where do five kalai * arise from ? 

A They arise from sutta maya. 

196 Q Where do the three gnnatt come from ? 

A Tt comes from Prakrithi maya. 

197 Q What are the four Vukua that are prodnced fiom Sutta 

maya ? 

A 1, Sukkurnui. 

2. Pisanthi. 
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3. Mattimai. 

4 . Vaikari VidsQ 16- 
198 Q What is Vaikari ? 

A lb is the sound that is heaid through ear 
190 Q Where did Sivatatva arise from ? 

A From Sutta inaya. 

200 Q Whe re did Vedas come from ? 

A It also came from sutta may a. 

201 Q How is the world oont&ined ill inaya ? 

A Just as a big banyan troe is contained in the simdl 
seed. 

202 A 203 Q How niauy kinds of Ahankara (Pride of sell) are 
there 

A Three kinds, viz. 

1. Bnlhathi. 

‘ 4 . Vaikarikam. 

3. Thaisathaui. 

Is air Ac. produced from the Akas (space) 

No. 

What are the a elements produced from ? 

They are produced from Taumatras (origin o: elements), 

which are (1) Rai da (sound), (2) sparsa fipuch), 
(3) Rnpa (sight),, (4; lfasa (taste) and (■>) t-ianda 
(smell). 

What are Asutta may a ? 

The 5 elements, Garth, air, fire, water and ether. 

What is Sottasubta maja ? 

It is v iday.ititvam vide Q 4 Suita mayais so ;iid. 



204 Q 
A 

205‘ Q 
A 



20 1 Q 
A 

207 Q 
A 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OX SADANA (MODE OF ATTAINING AN END OR RLIBS). 

Q What is the first Sadana or practice for emancipating 
oneself from Pa«a and attaining Bliss. 

A To acquire learning and to act np to it. 

'JOy Q What is the second mode of attaining Bliss ? 

A To obtain initiation in the presence of a spiritual teacher- 

210 Q What is Diksha or initiation 

A To destroy pnsa and give guana or wisdom. 

‘•ill Q How many kinds of Diksha are there 9 
A 1 Samuyadiksha. 

2- Vishesha diksha. 

•T Nirvana diksha. 

212 Q What is the third practice for attaining the end ? 

A To perform 

1. Sariya (Devotional practices, altruistic in 

their nature ) 

2. Kriya (Religions rituals and worship of God ) 

A. Yoga (Psychical practices, required for con- 
templation of God.) 

21-t Q Will Diksha (initiation) lead to Salvation or Moksha ? 

A No. It will give only guanam or wisdom. 

21 1 Q Will Sariya, Kriya and Yoga give inoksha ? 

A No. They will give only frnana or wisdom* 

2 15 Q What are the true forms of God’s forms ? 

A Guru, Linga and Sangamuni. 
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216 Q 
A 

217 Q 
A 

218 Q 
A 

219 Q 



22 0 Q 
A 



221 Q 
A 

222 Q 
A 



223 Q 
A 



How can we get rid of births ? 

By uttering Panchaksliara and meditation. 

Which is greater, external or internal worship ? 

Internal worship is greater. It is called meditation by 
the mind. 

What is the benefit derived by meditation ? 

It will increase the light or intelligence in the soul. 

.ire there any other Nishtai or religions practices ? 

A 1. To consider everything as the actions of God. 

2. To consider on r spiritual Teacher as God itself. 

3. To reverence the virtuous- 

4 To consider about the mysterious ways of God. 

6. To worship all the true followers of God. 

7. To worship God in temples Ac. are oilier prac- 

tices 

What is the benefit of religious practices (nishfai) ? 

It will give Gnaimm or intelligence, which will lead to 
Moksha or Bliss- 



CHJPTEU V lit 

OX ANUUHAVA (EXPERIENCE.) 

What is Gn main which is not experienced similar to t 

It is similar to dream. 

Can you exp ess your experiences to the public ? 

Yon should not express your experiences to the public 
just, as you would not tell others when you have 
found out a treasure. 

When will that experience arise ? 

Experience can be found only when selfhood is destroyed 
and sivagnanam is increased- 




22 4 Q 
A 

225 Q 
A 

226' Q 
A 



227 Q 
A 

228 Q 
A 

229 Q 
A 

250 Q 
-1 

231 Q 
.1 
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Can we try experience t 

It cannot he tried, because we cannot examine the capa- 
cities of God 

Who can show ns the way of experience ? 

Satgurn (True Teacher or Divine Teacher) alone can put 
us iu the way to find out this experience. 

What is Jnubhava or experience ? 

The pleasure which one experiences. 



CHAPTER IX 



OX MUKTI OR MOKSHA. 

What is mnkti ? 

Emancipation from Fasa or Mala Bandha and attaining 
Bliss or Jnanda Jnubhava. 

Can the emancipated soul come hack ? 

It cannot come back just as a river once amalgamated 
with the ocean cannot come back. 

How is soul amalgamated with God in Mukti ? 

Just as the light of the eyes and light of soul are 
united. 

How many p iths are there for attaining mukti 
Only one. 

Which is the highest mukti 

Siva Sayujvam v e. to become one with God. 

Finis. 
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RELIGIONS. 

[Continued Jrom page 5$ Vol. JJC.) 

Brotherhood <>J Rtliyious. 

We have already seen what Religion id. It is man’s search 
for God or the means to the unfolding of the God consciousness in 
man Or it may be said to be man’s idea of his relation to the 
universe. Almost all religions agree in so far as they all believe 
in the existence of God We will see later on in what other 
respects also they agree. 

Any of us pausing for a moment on the title “ Brotherhood of 
Religions may very well exclaim Well ! whatever else reli 
gions may be, most certainly they are not brotherly And it is 
unhappily true that if we look into the religious history of the 
immediate past we shall liud therein very little brotherhood ; 
rather shall we lind the religion? righting the one against the 
other, battling which shall bo picdonunaiit and crush its rivals to 
death. Religious war have Leeu the most cruel ; religious perse 
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cations have been tin* most merciless ; crusades, inquisitions, 
horrors of every bind blot witli Mood and teai'9 tlie history of 
religious struggles ; what mockery it seems amid bloody battle- 
fi olds and lurid flames of teuntless stakes, to prate of “ Tlie 
Brotherhood of Religions. 

Nor is it oven between religion and religion that the conti- 
nual strife is carried on. Even within the pale of a single religion 
sects are formed which often wage war against each other. Chris- 
tianity has become a byc-word among non-chvistian nations by the 
mutual hatreds of tho followers of t he “ prince of peace- ’ 

Roman Catholics and Arglicans, Lutherans and Calvinists 
Wesleyans, Baptists &c. &c., disturb the peace of the nations with 
their infuriated controversies. 

Islam has the fierce quarrels of its shiahs and sunnis. 

Evon in Hinduism there are now bigoted cantos of Vaishnavas 
and fShaivas, who denounce each other. Religious controversy 
lias become the type of everything most bitter and most un- 
brotherly in the struggles of man with man. 

It was not always thus the antogonism between religions 
is a plant of modern growth, grown out of the seed of an essenti- 
ally modern claim— the claim of a single religion to be unique 
and alone inspired. In the old world there were many religions, 
and for the most part rebgion was a national thing so that the man 
of one nation had no wish to convert the man of another nation. 

Each nation had its own religion, as it hud its own laws and 
its own customs, and men were born into and remained in tVe 
creed of their fatherland. Hence if we look back into tlie history 
of the old world, we shall be struck with the rarity of religious 
wavs. We shall further observe that within a single religion there 
were many schools of thought which existed side by side without 
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hatred, Hinduism lias its six systems of Philosophy, si':--* points of 
view’ — and while the philosophers wrangle ii.nl debate, anti oacli 
school defends its own positions, there is no lack of brotherly 
feeling, and all the philosophies .ire still taught within one pala- 
shala or religious school. Even in one philosophic system, the 
Vedanta, then are three recognised sub-division — Advaita, Visliis- 
tadvaita and Dvaita — dilforiiig on the most, fundamental of teach- 
ings — viz., the relation between. .Jcovatma and Paramatiua the 
Human soul arid the Divine soul. 

A man may belong to any one of the three or to none of then 
and yet remain a good Hindu though, as said above, in these 1 
modern days religious sectarianism has become more bitter.' 

In the mighty empire of Ancient Romo all creeds were wel- 
comed, all religions lespecied, even honoured, in Lite Pantheon 
of Home, i.e., the temple of all (lods, the images that symbolized 
the Gods of every subject nat on were to bo found and the Roman 
citizens showed reverence io them all. And if a new nation came 
within the circle of the Empire, and that nation adored a form of 
God other than those forms already worshipped, the images or 
symbols of the Gods of the new daughter nation, wore borne with 
all honour to the pantheon of the Motherland, and were reverently 
enshrined therein. Thus thoroughly was the old woild permeated 
by the liberal idea that religion was a personal or national affair 
with which none had the right to interfere God was every whuro ; 
He was in everything ; what mattered the form in which he was 
adored ? He was oue unseen eternal Doing with many names ; 
what mattered the title by which He was invoked ? The watch- 
word of the religious liberty of the old world rings out in the 
splendid declaration of Shri Krishna : — “ However men approach 
Me. even so do I welcome them, for the path men take from every 
side is Mine. 
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Swami Vivckananda s words in World s Fair address conveys 
the same idea. “ As the different streams having their sources in 
different places all mingle their water in the Sea, oli. Lord, so the 
different paths which men take through different tendencies, .vari- 
ous though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead to them.’’ 

The first time that religions persecution stained the annals 
of Imperial Rome was when voting Christianity came into conflict 
with the state, and the blood of Christians washed, not as religions 
sectaries but as political traitors and as disturbers oc the public 
peace. The Christians claimed supremacy over the older religions, 
and thns provoked hatred and tumults ; they attacked the religions 
which had hitherto lived in peace side by side, declaring that they 
alone were right and all others wrong ; they aroused resentment 
by their aggressive and intolerant attitude, cansing disturbances 
wherever they went. Still more they gave rise to the most serious 
suspicions of their loyalty to the state, by refusing to take part in 
the ordinary ceremony of sprinkling incense in the fire before the 
statue of the reigning Emperor and denounced the practise as 
idolatorons : Rome saw her sovereignty challenged by the new 
religion and while carelessly tolerant of all religions she was 
fiercely intolerant of any political insubordination. As rebels, not 
as heietics, she flung the Christians to the lions, and chased them 
from her cities into caves and deserts. It was this claim of Christi- 
anity to be the only truo religion, which gave birth to two religions 
persecution, first of Christianity then by it. 

For as long as your religion is yours, and mine is mine, and 
neither claims to impose his religion on tho other, no question of 
persecution can arise. But, if I say. "Your conception of God 
is wrong aud mine is right, I only havo the truth, and I only can 
point out the way of salvation, if yon do not accept my idea you 
will be damned" , then if I am logical and in the wmjoiity, I must 
be a persecutor, for it is kinder to roast, misbelievers hero than to 
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allow them to spread their misbelief and thus damn themselves and 
others for ever. 

If I am in a minority, I am likely to be persecuted ; for men 
will hot readily tolerate the arrogance of their • fellowmen, who will 
not allow them to look at the heathens save through this special 
telescope. 

Christianity from being persecuted became dominant, and 
seized the power of the state. This alliance between church and 
state made religious persecution half political. 

Hercsa in religion became disloyalty ; Refusal to believe with 
the Head of the State became treason against that Head j and 
thus the sad story of Christendom was written, a story which all 
men who love religion, be they Christians, or Non-Cln istians must- 
read with sliamo, with sorrow almost with despair. And how the 
“ Power that shapes our ends” has marked with national ruin, tbe 
evil results of nnbrotherliness in religion, Spain carried on a 
fierce persecution against the Moors and the Jews she burned 
them by thousands, she tortured them, and exiled them. The tears 
and the cries of the weak she crushed so pitilessly, became the 
avengers 

The result was that she sank from being the mistress of Europe, 
to the little regarded power she is to-day. 

Islam caught from Christianity the deadly disease of persecu- 
tion. The name of Mahamnmd the merciful was used to sharpen 
the swords of his followers ; and in India the doom of the Moghul 
empire- rang on*- in the cries of the dying, slaughtered for th eir 
faith by Aurangzeb. Going back to the Hindu period we can see 
how the Buddhists were massacred by the Brahmans throughout 
India. 

In India as in Spain, religions persecution has ri“nl'ed in 
political di-aster. 
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Tima is the need for Brotherliness enforced by tlie destruc- 
tion that waits on unbrothe illness A law of nature is as much 
proved bv the breaking of all that apposes it. as by the enduring 
of all that is in harmony with it. The multiplicity of religious 
beliefs would be an advantage, not an injury to Religion, if the 
religions were a Brotherhood instead of a battlefield. For each 
religion has borne peculiarity of its own, something to give to the 
world which the others cannot give. Each religion speaks one 
letter of tire great name of God, the One without a second, and that 
name will only be spoken when every religion sounds out the letter 
given it to voice, in melodious harmony with the rest. God is so 
great, so illimitable, that no one brain of man, however great, 
no one religion however perfect, can express Iris infinite perfection. 
It needs a universe in its totality to mirror him, nay countless uni- 
verses cannot exhaust him. A star may tell of llis radiance- A 
planet may tell of His Order, revolving in unchanging rhythm. 
A forest may whisper His Beauty, a mountain His strength, a river 
His fertilising Life. 

But no object, no grace of form, no splendour of colour, nay, 
not even the heart of man in which He dwells, can show out the 
manifold perfection of that endless wealth of Being. O ,ly a frag- 
ment of His glory is seen in every object, in every mode of life, 
and onlv the totality of all things, past, present and to come, 
can image out in their endlessness llis infinitude 

And so also a religion can only show forth some aspects of 
that myriad faced existence. What does Hinduism say to the 
world ? It says Dharma — law, order, hannonions dutiful growth, 
the right place of each right duty, right obedience. What does 
Zoroastrianism say ? It says -purify — stainless acts of thought, of 
woid and of act. What does Buddhism say ? It says tcixilrnt t 
knowledge all-embracing wedded to perfect Love, Love of man, 
•vice of humanity, a perfect compassion the gathering of the 
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lowest andldie weakest into the tender arms of the Lord of Love 
himself. What does Christianity say ? It says self-sacrifice, and 
takes the cross as its dearest symbol, remembering that whenever 
one human spirit crucifies the lower nature und rises to the 
Supreme, there the cross shines out. 

And what does Islam say 1 It Bays submission — self surrender 
to the one Will that guides the worlds and so s jes that Will every- 
where that it cannot Bee the little human wills, that live only as 
they blend themselves with it. 

We cannot afford to lose any one of these words, cumming up 
the characteristics of each great faith ; so while recognising the 
differences of Religions, let us recognise them that we may learn, 
rather than that we may criticise. Let the Christian teach us what 
lie has to teach, but let him not refuse to learn from liis brother 
of Islam or his brother of i any other creed, for each has something 
to learn, and something also to teach. And, verily, he best prea- 
ches ids religion who makes it his motive power in love to God 
and service to man. 

Let us see why we should not quarrel apart from these general 
principles. Because all the great truths of Religion are common 
property, do not belong exclusively to any faith That is why 
nothing vital is gained by changing from one religion to another* 
We need not travel over the wholo field of the religions of the 
world in order 10 find the water of truth. Dig in the field of your 
own religion, and go deejier and deeper, till you find the spring of 
the water of life gushing up pure and full. 

Is the above sentence on iho universality of religious truths 
true in fart or is it only verbiage ? 

We cannot bur repeat that the fundamental doctrines under- 
lying the prim iplcs taaght by all the religi' of the world are 
exact! \ the same. This identity, this unity .1 diversity can be 
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recognised only by those who have unbiassed minds und deep 
insight Whereas there lias been controversies utter controversies 
between the theologians of the various religions, there existed a 
unity among the minds of the saints of the various religions. The 
saints agree when the theologians do not. Intellectually there 
exists a diversity whereas spiritually there is unity. 

Great men have formulated in divers ages, in divers ways 
the f icts of the universe. 

And the teachings about these facts as thus formulated by 
them form the doctrine of the various religions. Mention may be 
made of some of the doctrines common to many religions are : — 

1. The unity of God. 

2. The trinity of the manifestations of the power of God. 

3. The emanation of Jeevatma or the human soul from the 
Parainatma or the Divine Spii it - - 

4 . Immortality and reincarnation of ‘souls. 

&c. Ac Ac. 

But any how these religions must necessarily vary in some 
points, with the variations and the limitations of the human mind 
that framed their dogmas. But this is a mutter to rejoice over not 
to deplore, for the many views of truth give fullness and round* 
ness to its presentation- And each man’s thoughts enrich the ever 
growing heritage of humanity. This variety of religions is a 
beauty and not a defect. As the various colors of the sky and sea 
and land are all due to the variety of combinations of matter which 
take from the one whi’e light, the constituents they need and throw 
back the rest in gorge oils piny of colors j so als) do mens varying 
minds assimilate who they require of the one Truth and y eld the 
manifold splendours of religious thought. Rightly seen all religious 
might he considered ns sects in one uuuorsul religion —when this 
is recognised Religion will become once more a binding instead 
of a disintegrating force and will work for peace instead of moving 
to war. — M. I). 
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THE ADVAITA ACCORDING- TO SAIVA SIDDKANTA 

PHILOSOPHY'. 

by 

Mr. J, M. Nallcuswatni Piilai , B.A., B.L. 

{Continued from page 57, Vol. IX.) 

Visldstadvaita writers have no doubt used the illustration of 
ttiiml and bqdy but nowhere do they discuss the nature of this 
relation ; much less do they seem to have apprehended the analogy 
of voxels aud consonants Doctor Rain discusses this question in 
his book on ‘ Mind aud Body,’ and we wiote as follows in Siddhanta 
Dtepika,) Volume [ f , page 13, and the whole article is worth traus* 
cnbing here in full : — 

“ Of letters, the letter A, 1 nth." —Gita. 

There is an alliance with matter, with the objector extended world ; hut 
the thing allied, the mind proper, has itself no extension and cannot be joined 
in local union. Now, we have a difficulty in providing any form of language, 
any familiar analogy, suited to this unique conjunction in comparison with 
all ordinary unions, it is a paradox or contradiction. Bain. 

“ The quotidian we give above is from Dr. Bain’s remarkable 
book Mind and Body’ ami the several chapters comprising the 
book are w'orth dote study even though we are not bouud to accept 
the learned Doctor s conclusions and share in his hope that tlio 
philosophy of the future will be a sort of qualified materialism. 
The important thing is to get at his facts, as far as they can bo 
arrived at bv close observation and experiment and such inferences 
as are warranted by strict logic, which have beon most thoroughly 
sifted ami about which therefore there can be no doubt. We will 
enquire therefore what are the proved facts concerning the nature 
of mind and body and their characteristics and the nature of their 
connection so far as they can be ascertained. Now as regards 
mind, it is analysed into Feelings (including emotions), Will and 
Intel loot. “ These are a trinity in unity ; they are characteristic 
in their several manifestations, yet so dependent among themselves 
that no one could subsist alone ; neither Will nor Intellect could 
be present in the absence of Keeling ; and Feeling manifested in 
its completeness carries with it the germs of the two others. 1 ’ The 
ultimate analysis of a Feeling being either a pleasure or a pain, it 
ts seen, however, that volition or thought could not in any sen'-c 
be confounded with Feelings. What Dr. Bain howe.er means 
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in the above quotation is that without the acquisition of feelings, 
no volition or thought could arise first, that feelings are primarily 
all derived through the sensory organs and centres. And a pleasure 
is seen lo be connected with :i it activity which tends to promote 
life (e_i tSrrs S#u> and a pain, to destroy life (t-U SHra apuo 

Qfaj,sso) which determine also in ethics, the nature of right (good) 
and wrong, Papcira and Punyain. This principle is stated as the 
law of self-conservation. Hut there is a limit to all pletsures ; and 
oven » pleasure may becouu- painful, if only carried to excess. 
Another law exhibited in feelings, which applies also to thought, is 
what is called the law of relativity, namely that “ change °f im- 
pression is necessary to our being conscious ’ Either a feeling or 
a thought only too long prolonged becomes feeble and feeble till it 
is blotted out altogether and we are no more conscious of such feel- 
ing or thought, and to become conscious again we soon change this 
train, and then revert. The Tamil philosophers state this principle 
Mi the axiom /dul-isscti-ituo,' ‘ If there is thought 

there is forgetfulness also.’ Dr. Bain almost confesses that both 
on tho mental and physical side, the reason for this exhibition of 
this law is not very explicable. Hut Hindu philosophers take (his 
fact as showing that man's intelligence is weak (Qppfley) 

and it can become stronger and stronger and become all thought 
by practice (tsadanu). In Yogio practice, what comes first is more 
darkness, oblivion than light, but continuing in the same path, there 
dawns true light in the hist resort, and the nature of the light is so 
often mistaken in the interval, so many shades of it breaking out. 
And our volition — lobelia) determines our uctious as 

impelled by Fooling or Intellect. I utellcct is analysed into a sense 
of similarity and Ketonliv elites or Memory. What are called vari- 
ously as memory, reason, judgment, imagination, conception and 
others arc all resolvable into these three kinds. And the difference 
lies at the very basis of our intellect. No knowledge and no intel- 
lectual operation is possible, if there is no difference in the constitu- 
ent elements, if there is a mere sameness. If there was only one 
colour, the art of painting will he an impossibility ; if there was 
oulv one sound or tune, music e could never hear. As it is, the 
law of rehttix ity governs our very being. Sameness could give 
knowledge, only if there was d ft .-rotten. and bonce the sense of 
biiniluritv is also accounted an intellectual function ; and a great 
1 un“t ion it perform-, in the Held of invention. And no high degree 
ol intellectual power is possiblo tf we do not possess the power of 
rente inherin'.' oar past experiences and impressions. And one pecu- 
hr.i’.v of the hitman ttiind. mav we call it a defect, may be also 
hole a h-'t-j as baaed on the law of relativity already stated. The 
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mind is not conscious of all t.he impressions through nil the sense 
organs all at once . A man does nor- become conscious of a sight, 
a touch, a sound, or a smell all ah oneo. There must bo a transi- 
tion trome one to the other, however momentary it might be. 
And the case of an Aahtavadani is no exception to this. Assisted 
by a good memory, the more avadaim ms ho performs the more time 
does he take. It will be noted that in this analysis of mind, no 
distiction is drawn between a feeling and a consciousness of a feel, 
ing, a volition and a consciousness of a volition, a reasoning and 
the consciousness of reasoning. Boih are taken to be identical and 
therefore needing no distinction. In Hindu philosophy, they are 
distinguished, aue a mere feeling or willing or thinking is separated 
from consciousness of such functions, and the pure consciousness u 
taken as the soul or Sat, and the rest classed with the tody and 
the world as non-soul or A sat (other than Sat). And we will speak 
of this distinction further on. From these mental functions how- 
ever are contrasted the body aud its functions and the so-called 
external world. This, collectively called matter or the non^go w 
the object, possesses certain characteristics and properties which 
are not found in mind at all, such as breadth and length (order in 
place, extension, hardness and sol mesa (inertia), weight (gravity) 
colour, heat, light, electricity , organised properties, chemical 
properties, etc., eLo., and the mcst important of this is extension. 
Matter is extended , Mind is unexlended. Says Hr. Bain : — 

“ We are in this fix : mental states and bodily states are utterly con- 
trasted ; they cannot be compared, they lmve nothing in common except the 
most general of all attributc6---degree, cider in time ; when engaged with odb 
we must be oblivious of all that distinguishes the other. Wnen I cm studying 
m bruin and nerve communication, I am engrossed with properties exclusively 
belonging to the object or material world, lam unable at that moment (except 
by very rapid transitions or alterations) to conceive a truly mental conscious- 
ness. Our mental experience, our feelings and thought have uo extension. 
No place, no form or outline, no mechanical division of parts ; and wo are 
incapable of attending to anything mental until we shut off the view of all that. 
Walking in the country in spring, our mind is occupied with the foliage, the 
bloom, and the grassy meads— all purely objective things. We are suddenly 
and strongly arrested by the odour of the May-blossom, we give way for a 
moment to the sensation cr sweetness ; for that moment the objective regards 
cease ; we think of nothing extended ; we «ie in a state where extension hag 
n--> footing ; there is to u» place ro longer, Such states arc of short duration, 
mere fits, glimpses ; they nr« coi stantlv shifted and alternated with object 
states, i,nd while they last and have their full power, we are in a different 
world ; ttm material world is blotted out. eclipsed, fcr_ the instant uuthinkaole. 
These subject movements are studied to advantage in bursts of intense plea- 
sure or intense pain, in fits oi engrossed reflection, especially reflection on 
mental facts ; but they are seldom sustained in purity, beyond a very short 
interval ; we are constantly returning to the object cl things to the world 
whose basis is extension and place." 
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However widely those may differ, there is this remarkable fact 
about them that the)’ are found united togetlier in a sentient being 
— man or animal. And the exact correlation, correspondence or 
oonoomitAnce in these two pots of phenomena is what Hr. Bain takes 
very great trouble to show in several chapters This we need not 
deny as Dr. Bain fully admits that this conjunction and cerrespond- 
ence do not warrant us in 6tating that mind causes body or body 
oauses mind ; but his position is that mind-body. There is a duality 
in the very final resort and ultimate analysis but a disembodied 
mind cannot be thought of and lie uses various expressions such as 
nn ' undivided twin’ a ' double faced unity,’ 1 one substance with 
two seta ef properties,’ etc And ive don’t see why Dr. Brain 
should ally himself with materialists if lie is not going to call this 
one srihstanc* not as matter altogether but as only matter-mind or 
mind-matter , unless it be that he is unable to prove himself the 
existence of mind exoept. in conjunction with an organised body. 
This latter circumstance again causes no difficulty to the Sidhnnti 
who postulates 1 Qpp$uS Qpu>Qp$&je&ir(il.' 4 Even in Mukti, none 
of the three jmdarthas is destroyed,’ and who no more believes 
in a disembodied mind than Dr. Bain, unless a body or an organism 
lie taken to be the body composed of all the 25 lower tatwas. 
From the table given in No. 10 of the first volume of this Magazine, 
it will be seen that even the most spiritual beings have it body 
composed of Asudda or Sudda Maya, and we have also remarked, 
cautioning against the common mistake of calling matter dead, 
that chose higher aspects of matter are so potent and active as to be 
often mistaken for God Himself. Passing from this point, how- 
ever, we now come to the question as to the nature cf the union 
between this mind aud body. And wheu we talk of union, the 
suggestion that ic is union in place that is most predominant. And 
Dr* Bain lays great stress on the fact that such a local conjunction 
is not to be thought of, is impossible. There can be no union in 
place between an unextended thing (as Chit) and an exfended tiling 
(as Achit) ; and all such expressions, external and internal, con- 
tainer and contained, are also misleading and mischievous. The 
connection is not a casual connection. It is wrong to call such 
conjunction as one acting on the other, or as one using the other 
as an instrument. The theory of occasional causes and of pre- 
establised harmony are also antiquated now. The phenomenon is 
a most unique one in nature ; there is no single similar conjunction 
in nature, 60 that we may compare it by analogy, and there is no 
fitting language to express such conjunction either. The only 
adequate expression to denote a transition from an object cognition 
to a 6nb jeot one is a change of state. Language fails, analogy fails ? 
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to explain iliis union 1-hoiigli in itself a fact and it remains a 
mystery in essence, though to seek an explanation for an ultimate 
fact can in no sense he logical ; and all tliat we can do has been 
done when we bare tried to generalize the various sets of pheno- 
mena into the fewest possible number and if we cannot pass to a 
higher generalization than two, wo can only rest and be thankful.— 
Netr Reformer. 

[To he rovtinucil.) 



NAVA RATH HI AND ITS ORIGIN. 

There lived in the Tretavuga a king named Siilteti endowed 
i?itli all virtues. He married Sweti, a most devoted and faithful 
woman. His administration was a model of perfection. People 
lived in happiness and joy. He was a patron of all religious and 
charitable institutions. While thus passing his days happily, he 
hardly knew that a cloud was brewing in the atmosphere of his 
happiness. Suddenly he was visited bj r an evil star. A more 
powerful king invaded his dominions ; unlike other kings he offered 
no resistance and yielded quietly. Himself and his family were 

takeu prisoners and kept in a dark dungeon to lead a life of hard- 
ship. On account of the virtuous deeds he had done lo his people, 
God took pity on him and brought about his release. Owing to 
the curse pronounced by a sage, they had to wander in a dense, 
uninhabited forest, subsisting on whatever they could get ; not a 
single human being was to be found anywhere. After experi- 
encing many difficulties and 'trials they succeeded in getting to a 
place where they found the sign of human habitations. 

The scene here is a beautiful flower garden, birds flv in the 
air singing their melodious j.irs, and animals roam fearlessly at 
will in peaceful security. This wu? Panchavati that lent sweetness 
and joy to Rama and iSita in their exile. This was an Asrama 
where nature was profuse, and where tiie contemplative man would 
find an undisturbed calmness in the outer world which could 
harmonise with that of his own inner self. Here they found to 
their astonishment a sage seated on a deer akin, and offering his 
morning oblation to the supreme Lord 
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They noiseloasly approached the sage and stood at a respect- 
ful distance, till lie finished his oblation, and on fiuishing, they 
prostrated themselves at his feet, l'he sage blessed them. He waa 
anxious to know who they were and whence they came. Prom 
his Gnan-drishti he learnt all about them and said “ Madam, J see 
from your appearance that you have once led the life of a queen. 
Why wander you now amidst the wilds of this region ? Tell me 
what is the misfortune that has befallen you. I would most 
willingly do anything for you that lies iu my power.” The help, 
less lady was rejoiced at the soft words of the great sage, and 
humbly narrated all her difficulties from the time of tho king’s 
defeat till their arrival at the Asrarna. He was deeply affected 
with her troubles and addressed her thus ‘ Madam, be not afraid. 
This is the bank of the river Panchavati. Here is the abode of 
three Goddesses, Kali, Saraswathi and Lushun. She wishes to do 
good to you. Go to the temple and worship Her. To those that 
sincerely seek Her, She is never far off I She, that infinite ocean 
of mercy, is the humblest servant of Her lovers Who could be 
kinder than She from whom all kindness flows and who could be 
sweeter than She who is sweetness Itself ? Blessed indeed are 
they that seek Her, only, madam, you should seek Her sincerely.” 
An auspicious day was then fixed aud she began the worship from 
the first day of the lunar half of the month of Asvayuja. The 
sage asked her to worship the Goddess Kali for three successive 
days, then to worship the Goddess Lakshmi for the next three 
days, then to worship Saraswathi for another three days. Goddess 
admired the patience with which she eudured her sufferings. 
Pleased with the fervent piety and the saintly character of the lady. 
Goddess wished that she should be blessed with a worthy child, 
and that child which was to be born of her shortly, would become 
a great hero, and nis fame would cover the whole land. In 
accordance with this blessings sometime after, a male child was 
born to her, on looking at whose beauty, she was transported with 
joy and thankfully sang the praises of the great Goddess- The 
oliild who was named Bhaswara, became a boy. He is s^id to 
have mastered all the Sastras (the art of warfare included). The 
bov grew to manhood. He soon learnt the fate of his parents 
mid advanced to meet his enemy to wrest his lost kingdom from 
him. War ensued; the enemy was coinpletly defeated. Tims 
doing the duties of a worthy sou he took his parents to the former 
capital and began to rule. He wielded the sceptre with wonderful 
dignity and justice,' and was very much liked by his subjects. 
Thus he reigned lor many a happy year. 
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So the custom of Navarathri-pooja prevails in oar land. 
They -worship for the iirst three days, ihe Goddess Kali j the 
worship of Lakshini is performed on the next three days and the 
Goddess Sants wathi is worshipped on the lust three days The 
festival is styled as Navarathri. because it continues for 9 days. 
Our sages have laid down rules of the festival to suit the conveni- 
ence of the people If one feels himself unable to worship all the 
nine days, he may choose to worship for three days. Failing that 
too he is asked to worship the Goddess Saraswathi, on the ninth 
day. The tenth day or the Vijayadasami is the most important of 
all other days It is on this day that our young boys are first 
taught their alphabet, and our men and vomen look cheerful and 
gay. Therefore our Scriptures say that the observance of this 
festival according to the rules, emancipates people from rebirths 
and secures them salvation. But you may say, Sir, so rnanv 
observe the festival ; do all of them obtain Moksha ? if scf, the 
world must have become empty of its inhabitants.’’ In the whole 
of this vast mass of humanity, there are not many that have the 
real and unswerving faith in the sacredness of the feast, The 
true and unwavering faith alone is the secret of umkti, and unless 
and until man has such faith he can never obtain salvation, 
although every one glibly talks of it as a saleable commodity. 



DEEP AVAL!. 



The most important festival celebrated by all classes of 
Hindu'3 is the Dee-pavali. For the benefit of those readers of this 
journal who have not had the occasion to know its origin, a few 
words may be said by the way as to what it is. The origin is 
explained in two different ways one by Said teg and the other by 
the Vxehnaviten. 

According to the Saivites, a Rakshasu, named Nurakasura, 
endowed with brutal energy, committed fearful liovoc in the Camp 
of the Devos. Afte a time the Devas went to God, and told him 
what had happened and solicited His help. God Paraiueswara, the 
fountain of love and mercy, readily sent His sou Sabramauya to 
help them against the Asura. The Sou-God proceeded tigaiuts 
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him, fought him and slew him. To commemorate this grand 
triumph of God, the Hindus have ever since celebrated the festival 
ouce u year on the anniversary day of the defeat. 

According to the Vishnuvites, the Asnra, h;rd imprisoned all 
the Gopis. When Sri-Krishna heard this, llis face began to grow 
pale and bloodless. He felt very uneasy. He went against the 
Asnra, fought with him and left him dead on the Held. Having 
been released, the gopies then joyously went home and illumined 
their houses. Having bathed at. the break of day just at the hour 
corresponding to that at which Narakasura died, they all partook 
of a sumptuous feast. The Hindus have since that day celebrated 
the feast. 

from the pure secular considerations, this Puranic story may 
appear to be unreasonable, useless and superstitions , but when 
viewed in the light of philosophy, its usefulness will at 01109 be 
percei\ed. Understanding this properly a person may attain to 
bliss. 

God Subramanva stands for Afmagnana. The Dovas repre* 
sent Suticagauu. The llakaliasa is said to be the evil principle. 
The oppression of the Uevas by the li iksliasa implies that the 
Satwaguna is interfered with by wickedness. The Devas, when in 
misery, applied for help ; that is. the miserable man seeks a sp : ri- 
tnal guru. God gave Sub ram any a, for help should be known by us 
thus --they were taught by Him the knowledge of self. With the 
help of this knowledge the man conquers the wicked principle and 
regains Satu\,guua. 

Generally this festival is celebrated on the dark night. The 
night is not something different from Ahankara. The illumination 
stands for Atmagnana and the sounds of the crackers represent 
the din of the contest with the wicked principle. 

Onr puranic stories are not without their philosophic signi- 
ficance. One may take up story alter story for study and learn a 
chapter of the Vedanta This would bo a useful exercise to the 
religious student tending to Hie growth of his intuitive faculties.— 
Gitanodayi t« 
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As contra-diatinguishori from chit, it w called jada (dead 
matter), which name we shall, hereafter, adopt for matter. Chit 
and juda are inseparable, and are, therefore, Brahma, the sole 
Ineffable Reality. Brahma is called Brahma the unconditioned, 
which requires no explanation, ft is called also At-man, which, 

being generally translated by the word self, for want of a better 
one. is likely to be misunderstood. Rome argue that the sages of 
the Upanishads believed that every object has a self, and all the 
self* so to apeak, being one are called Atman, by way of expressing 
the refieadoe notion. This language is ambiguous, if not wrong. 
Self implies individuality which is foreign to the nature of Brahma, 

but as all individuality is in and of Brahma self, soul-iudividuiility 
is Bftid to be the same as, inseparable from, Brahma. It is in this 
double sense of self and Brahma , of the inseparability of the two, 
that the word Atman is used It is something like the Platonic 
Demiurges, not this or that self, but the supreme self, the uncon- 
ditioned Brahma, So then, just as Pr-akrti, Agnana, Anirvachaniya , 
and Maya, * are names of jada ; Gnana and sat are names of chit ; 
and BraJima, Bhuma Afnian * are names of the inseparability of 
the trne, the universe as a whole, Advaita. We have thus seeu 
what simple scientific meaning Advaita bears, notwithstanding the 
many metaphysical subtleties which uselessly mystify its import. 
This philosophy recognises no duality, and asserts no unity, but 
maintains inseparability, whence the name A-dvaita,^ non-duality, 
— in other words, not A-bhoda — unity, but An^nyutva — insepar- 
ability. Real knowledge is the knowledge of the Advaita— the 
gnana ; for Braluna is the only Reality, in all time and all places of 
its true factors chic is tho only thing constant and unique * 

* There is oue more name, Avidyn, which is only a minor technicality, 
and will be explained further on. 

* These three are not always used strictly in this sense, for we some* 
times find them used for more chit, as opposed to jada. 

* That chit is unique and constant is proved by an appeal to experience. 
If it were changing, all our knowledge of the past as connected with the 
present, In such forms as I who was a child are now amar, would be im* 
possible even the unity of our sleeping, dreaming and mailing experience 
will be broken, floncc it is tho absolute ; even Relativity is knowable 
through it'Puncliadasi, 
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and perfectly knowaide ; j:ula. though inseparable from it- is not 
knowable in itself l»nt through the mimes and forms* it assumes ; 
and it therefore, not. constant, but illusory. All substances, 
whether inorganic or organic, are known to exist as subjects or 
objects of joy, onl} r because they possess chit ; sat, and auanda. 
These throe which are constant, plus name and form (Maya) which 
are not constant, constitute Brahma, the whole of the universe* 
the absolute Reality, the ti ne Advaita. 

If this is Vedanta, as we know it to be, we may declare 
as Srikanta Sivacharya declared more than thousand years ago, 
that there is no difference between Vedanta and Siddhanta, Veda 
and Agama and that this is Vedanta Siddhanta Samarasa. 

The whole mischief, as will be perceived, of the idealist school 
ja in taking the prefix A, in such words as advaita » agnana, avidya, 
aaat &c., as signifying negation, (^earaowu Ou/r^er) instead 
of the jysaranu>u and we have long ago pointed 

that such words a 9 asat dotes not mean non-existence as so fre- 
quently translated but only “ other than sat.” And the mark of 

changeability pointed out by M. N. Dvivedi is thus brought out by 
QUr Yogi. “ jtfiiiaseaiLiTie^uct 9(75 p&BGnuijpn tij tBoieongi snifhjj gfaijeof 
g$e» jgredLoiruj mSari&Q Sam /a lSduiq&ld, annas ^j&ip&apaStb 0 i^ui 
i&irQtu aiiriii e3etmisir^)iSp(gu> Qevjp uir@aaL.eiDu> w/rp^esvr up<S 

aimQp iSnu^aih jffjQpanu uL-t—gi.’ 1 “ Is not the universe called 
asat, as it is not constant, is apparent to us as effect bnt non- 
apparent when reduced to its original cause, as Subtle Sakt.i” 

Nothing is new under the Sun and one favourite objec- 
tion to the theory of advaita as expounded here and which 
we quoted from a modern writer and which we replied to at 
pages 30 to 33 in our edition of Sivagnanabotham, we find 
to be centuries old. 



Svarajya-Siddhi of Suresvar. 
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This objec ion is restated by Professor Djusson in tho follow- 
ing words. 

Tlie existence of God will be precluded by that of space, 
which is infinite, and therefore admits of nothing external to itself, 
and nothing within save that which fills it, i. e., mattei (the most 
satisfactory definition of which is *• that which fills space”). 

(Philosophy of the U pan i shads, page 45). 

This objection which is so learnedly put is answered by our 
Yogi in almost scathing terms. 



“ @)args)!U> ^fQjrr, u&uir&dja sir QmiLQur. (^ar eiewu/ni, (tppdmm Sr 

eStuiruap^d^ jprsaraa^ ■*- ^uajirirsiir. iurr fsl^QsieefieisT, 1 uaru trait* dr 
e_er«raSi_®.*«/?a), Qp^doaj^^uLSIeBii—iu/D&ijrj^ii & atasr eStiLiiusii (jemp 
aijr#0amd) ’ er dr ft Eimj&sr tb &s ^ppir/Spuir . ^)dirQ^V)!rdra r 

< Q&Kj6a>&3'&ir ^isufr lS! gir&^p ^/orusua stsfl- u Quitq^lL uttS &m 

(ppgp&air.snpj . € 7 ek^ 5 ST ? jtf&tuettQpsBti—tu aeeon^ uQuirQfjeireiir pS fitroi 

tuai ^seaxi— ad&T 0 rear i 50 u Qun^ err ld pQ(rr?ds Qrdt [gftenL- tups^p^pi 
poseur 0 n 0 &>irQn^ds* . j^Sju&on gpQuj psttdsr Sjeutuat 

ad&0iT6i*i50 QpppQjirQrjGmrseSldsr, ^jsudrr < 0 / , sit (stfetu 0arQun6t) &0£hu 
Lx>ntu 0 /fear &(#} aSiLinudluj'jiiT 6 or S >0 <o/r«w®c/ saiigj £d& 

utp0 fOSTL^tsaor 0 p(sj jpr6p<SB>p tun 0}u$d* ft tuesr&J^ctu pirgptu Sp(gii 



Qumjfi l Lie!Dt—llJgB)Qjj6Br&. ^6trfi ^uQujtjiiS, 2 ~uS IT & SIT IT d) g£jpQ 0>GBT ^ fS 
iUOjUD g 06 U‘M SUIT IT 0 QatT^ULDniD, p<rr? S e^GST d*Q p LD Jjf Qtdf 

Q&ir^t-ieSiudot-i “ ot/rd^ menranS 0 dt'' eidsrpiui^ jgfi n 0Q0&iud>" > asd 

jptb, 6f(BiK)SBTu> (yen pQtuGiptgj p(L l '506BrQa:6B r u gi. “ Qjrrdgj Loori 
iZt£uj Sear p utenpQ luirQear ’’ erdFepon 0i£t tp'Q&i0Q/y-D ^pda (Vjd (20 u p$ 
Qlll(lg&0 Jp. 6U6/B f£, Sir, SspQlD 60T Q3HT6BT p pQ & J SOT jp gl TSO lDItB 
Qu jt/ilo y ) 0isia6fr hit sen Bp^ut ^d (^uj^puDiTear ^ amu iSt—iQaiTtS/ijf 
eSturru&LDtTtu Sp(&)d> QupnStf'u utdaL-fappiS 0 p^ jjf tflptr&uj 
Quit (VjetriT ld. ^ariiJsjr, Sraituai pj faasm __ appatuiit ^sdpunrufS <b(§u> 
ug-uuS mo Qf> 0 pQu n Q^dr ua-uiraiai—^ ^ipSujauSujiULi'j) aStutnSujiriiftt 
X'Tj&x Qp p gy Sp(3jg5 QaiT^ueii tudetnu, lOitujit 0gp!S jemiaeiriT p <slL(s 
rngi: *00ts«:vr ' ** aSitfdjss'* ntfii • **P* 
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LCiror QfUfQfpe&uj swdiuj (A'ew i&isnR a9&r * ,« /pn gn/th a^er 

diQ, «jjf D®«8rii) tfieri- fiiuj S/cpfS^ u>n p ^sanuirQear , ibtno lS iru>Qit>m & 
tests. Qenp&tir ( ®0Q- l 0<-i-<® uj6V.tuj* (cSQiGy'Qppgyipginb u&Quapu l yen 
9)fimfiSnSmr y enu>/SipirQa>€iffQ(r^(r^uu(dM giih, u&un&,£iaeir QiciLuQua^ 
drmStir j/Qi p/S aft near Qppeoeuesr eSujirusp^pSeiDt— tupey QpiL<dpjrg 

ffWtBjf l/0,00G)ijd£97' utrsaar ip.p$LU’X J?_uisd ,$/ l$ suS <6 d Qj # ir d & iSsy/ 
j/tf&ui LfeJeOfS&IQfi^nd&iunsn^eoec^ top j& tun ^i-QiLeora 



*' Again, they say that those who assert the reality oE Psiau 
and l’asa (souls and matter, «Sce. .)* ail) he ascribing a delect to 
God's omnipresence because where these Paau and Pasa exist, 
thore will be no place for God. This objection is prossed by them 
from their knowledge of finite material objects possessing exten- 
sion. For thi9 reason, that, except for extended finite objects, there 
isno limitation arising from the existence of other objects fer the 
unextended infinite Sutchidananda God. As the Supreme One is 
the unextended (Niravayavsi) infinite Satchidauandam, He is 
eternally in inseparable muon and one with the eternally existing 
Chit and AcJiit contained in him, and so this omnipresence will in 
no way he subject to any defect. This nature of His is such as 
no moital can know or describe. Hence it is the great Vedas get 
tired in describing “ Him us beyond reach oE .thought and speech,’* 
and as * Auirthesiaui. In this sense again do the Tamil Vedas 
apeak of Hin as ' The Supreme One of the Vedas beyond reach 
of thought and speech.” It is difficult for man to grasp the 
subtle manner in which oven among mate rial objects, air, fire, 
water, und oartln one grosser than the other, are all contained in the 
subtle Akus. llow then can man, who being bound iu body and senses 
formed of may a, mid gaining With this help and the littie intelli- 
gence,- which can be compared to the light of the firefly, derived 
from the study of the Vedas and other arts, etc., formed of Sabda 
arising from the istuidiia Maya A ailha Pritli Karyam , think they 
have known everything, and think they arc God, but are really 
ignorant oeinp only puffed up with Pa-subfuda. how run he under- 
stand the ntiture of Pafiibiuhmam who Icing the uuexteuded. 
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infinite bhI, dul, and nnanda is omni present in all souls and 
matter- and is antaryami. ? 

That such men should come forward as having known every- 
thing, and pose as great pandits and with such illogical arguments 
as above, what can this be due to, but to great ignorance/’ 

The purvapaksliic sees no way of getting out of the difficulty 
than by postulating the unreality of matter ; and he thinks “ the 
existence of God is conceivable only if the universe is mere 
appearance and not reality (mere maya) and not the atman • and 
it breaks down irretrievably, should this emperical reality, wherein 
we live, be found to constitute the true essence of things,” and 
the clinching argument by which this thesis is supported is quoted 
from the Professor above. But as we pointed out in our note to 
the 2nd sutra in Sivagnanabodham, it is a contradiction to call 
space infinite, as without the idea of finiteness, the notion of space 
is inconceivable, and if it is matter that fills space, being extended, 
mind is intelligence or chit and being unextended and spaceless can 
be present in matter, without being obstructed by matter and 
though we could ript easily conceive how mind and body, the 
unextended and tho extended are in union, a nnion which Bain 
characterises as a puzzle and as a contradiction yet the fact of 
union cannot bo disputed. And we had pointed out how the con- 
ception of omnipresence is itself derived from the existence of 
matter. So where the difficulty present to the mind of the Purva- 
pakshins can be thus easily removed, why should they go to the 
extent of whitling away the existence and reality of mat e 
According to Advaita Siddlianta (we thought we had brought the 
word into use, but our Yogi uses the word at p 1 16 as * l our 
Advaita-Siddhanta” besides formulating its reality and its nnderiv. 
ability as an effect, nothing else is asserted. As illustrated by the 
analogy of vowels and consonants, its dependence on mind, its 
inseparability, its insignificance and powerlessness independent ot 
mind arc all admit it- d. 11 there it anyone antagonist whom the 
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Sutraknra attacks more than another, it is the Kapila Sankliya. 
The Sankhyan admitted the existence of matter and souls. Prakriti 
and Purusha. What lie denied was the existence of God. 
And the way lie denied was this matter was independent of mind, 

and it possessed potentialities and powers independent of mind, and 
it could evolve and resolve by its own motion, matter solely exist- 
ed for the salvation of man \ and so no God was required who 
performed the five functions. Kapila accomplished this by solely 
asserting the independence of matter ; and the sutra kara struck at 

its root by denying its independence, and shows everywhere how 
without God, matter existed not and could not be brought into 
being and could not evolve as without the vowel, no consonant 
Can come into being and have any power. The sutrukara did not 

deny the existence of Purusha and Prakriti, but there existed 
another , ou which this was dependent. And the word Another, 

‘ anyata has thus become a mark or technical term denoting God i 
and the sutvakara discusses it in the anlaiadikarvna in .Sutra ill of 
the first J \u1.l of first adhyaya. And Dr. Tliibaut translates it. as 
follows. 



“ And there is another one (i e. the Lord who is different 
from the individual souls animating the Sun Ac.) on account ol the 
declaration of distinction. 

And Sri Sank ira Comments briefly as follows 



“ There 10 moreover one distinct from the individual souls which 
animate the sun and otlu r bodies, viz, the Lord who rules within ; whoso 
distinction (from all individual soulspis proclaimed in the following scriptural 
passage, ‘ He who dwells ill the sun, and within the sun, whom the sun does 
not know, whose body the sun ia, and who rules the bun within, he is the 
self, the ruler within, the immortal.’ (I3rihiul Up. III. 7-9.1 Here the 
expression, He within the sun whom the sun does not know,' clearly 
indicates that the ruler within is distinct from the cognising individual soul 
whose body is the sun ; With that Euler within, we have to identify the person 
Within the sun. according to the. tenet of the sameness of purport of all 
Vedanta texts. It thus remains a settled conclusion that the passage under 
discussion conveys instruction about the Highest Lord.’ : 
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Thereupon Professor Kunle -observes us follows : — 

“ Sftnkairtf’lituyn in interpreting’ this sutrn admits that the human spirit 
is different from the Supreme spirit. But finding such «,n admission subver 
tive of his system he states in his comentftrv that bnings having the human 
spirit include the sun, moon and stars, and that God is different from them 
This sutra is t lur foil ntn in lioad of all the controversy between llio dualist or 
thiest.s and the non-dun lists or Pantheists. We expected but in vain copious 
comm mts on this Sutra from Shankaracharya.” 

The text quoted from Brihadaranyaka is only one of 21 similar 
passages in which God is declared to be * within or different from 
all Achetana aud Chetana ; and the concluding text makes God 
distinct for atma or Vignana, the individual soul itself, the indivi- 
dual soul is treated as the bodv of God. 

0 

“ He who dwells in V ignana or atma (according to the 
madhvandiva text) and different from atma, whose body atma is, 
and who rules atma within, he is thy atma, the ruler within, the 
immortal. (III. 7. 22.) 

The usual misconception about this text is, and especially of 
the words * he is thy atma, is that God and the individual’s 
own atma are identical. But as the whole text shows, ‘ all are but 
parts of a stupendous whole, whose soul God is.’ This chetana 
and achetana Prapancha constitutes his sarira, body, and God i B 
the atma within and different from it So in the case of the in- 
dividual atma, he also constitutes the body of God, and his sou\ 
will be God. So the expression, soul of soul and Life of Life, 
Light ef Light have come into use. So the text* Ho is thy atma’ 
means simply ‘ God is the souls sonl. 

And to revert 'to the original theme, Professor Deussen has 
freqrent qualms of cot odence whenever he reads snch passages 
in the Upanishads in which God is spoken of as ‘ another. 

“ Two bright-feathered bosom friends flit around one and 
the same tree ; One of them tastes the sweet berries. The other, 
without eating, merely gazes down.’ 

(Svet. iv. 6. Mundaka, III. i. i. Rig- 1. 164. 20.) 

Professor Max Muller would prefer to translate the word antara. 
an Blated as within, as ‘ different from,' following Deussen. 
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Or whon in Svct, 1. 6, the distinction of Soul and God (swan 
and drovi'.r) is explained to be illusory, and at the same time, the 
removal of this illusion appoars as a grace of the Supreme God, 
who is thereby contrasted with the soul as another. (Philosophy 
of the Upanishads p. 178). Professor Deussen gets out of the 
difficulty by dividing roughly the Upanishads into Pantheistic and 
theistic Upanishads, and ascribing these sentiments to the latter. 
Yet ho says that Mundaka Upanishad which according to him 
breaths a pantheistic spirit quotes the above cited passage from 
the theistic Svetasvalara. And he is not satisfied with this classi- 
fication as lie is conscious that *■ beneath the characters of theism 
are discerned, half obliterated those of pantheism and under the 
latter again those of idealism. And his concluding consolation is 
that the Svetasvatara is a work brimful of contradictions." But 
the Professor’s difficulty is that lie cculd not think any intelligent 
and correct Philosophy could exist other than Pantheism or 
idealism, and of course, any philosophy reconciling theism and 
Pantheism, dvait.a and advaita, Sankhya and Yoga is not possible. 
Curiously enough however, the Sutra-kara proves the otherness 
of God by quoting the Brihadaranya, which Professor Decessen 
places at the very head of all the Pantheistic Upanishads, and as the 
most ancient of all. In passing we may observe that in Gita chap. XV # 
verses, 16 and 17, the distinction we have been noting above ot 
tho two Padartas and another is also clearl y brought out ; and we 
had elsewhere pointed out how verse 16 states the Sankhyan 
Purvapaksha view and verse 17, the Siddhanta 

We now pass on to the other matte vs discussed in the second 
sutra. The theory of Karma is discussed but there is nothing 
especially noticeable herein, as the theory is common to all the 
Indian Schools except the Charvaka. 

Iu regard to the theory: of Maya, our Yogi has very inter- 
esting criticisms to offer. 
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XXVIII. THE DESTROYING Oi’ THE STRIPED SERPENT SENT BY THE 

CHAM ANALS (JAINS). 

While Auantagunu-Pniidiati wh« reigning, tl»e beads, ashes, 
and other tokens of the IS.iva religion, were everywhere visible, 
by reason of his patronage. The Chaninmils, being moved with 
envy, made a great sa. liiiee, out of the lire of which an asuran, in 
the form of a striated serpent, proceeded, which they sent to 
devour and destroy t he inhabitants of Madura. On its approach 
the king besought Siva, who gave him permission to kill it ; and 
on its coming to the western gale the Paudiau dispatched several 
arrrows, which the serpent broke to pieces ; but at leugth one 
arrow, shaped in the form of a crescent, penetrated the serpent, 
which vomited a great deal of poison, by the pestilential effects of 
which many people of the town died. On this e*il occurring, the 
Paudiau besought the god Siva to sprinkle a few drops of ambro- 
sial-water from his hair uii tbe place, which request being granted, 
the pestilence disappeared ; and the king reigned prosperously 
over his people. 

XXIX. THE GOD’S NANDI CONQUERS THE COW SENT 
BY THE CHAM ANALS. 

When the Chaiimu.tls tumid that Anantaguna-Pandian had 
killed the serpent, they were very angry and consulting together 
said, “ If we send a cow, they will be afraid to kill that.’' Where- 
fore making a sacrifice, aiiasurau in the shape of a cow came 
forth, which they sent, saving, “ Uu and destroy Madura." There- 
upon it proceeded, raising the dust, and in great rage j hearing 
which the Pandiaii went and besought the god, asking what he 
should do. The God, addressing Nandi, the bullock vehicle, said, 
*• Go and conquer the cow. On which the bullock set out, richly 
caparisoned, and with great impetuosity ; and on meeting the cow 
assaulted it with his herns. but the cow, becoming bewildered, was 
changed into a mountain , and the bullock, enlarging its size, 
became also a mountain alongside. Hut it afterwards, in a 
slender form, returned to the god ? and waB received with 
applauses, in which Parvati joined. Soon after, Kama 

(liaina-Chandren) came with iSugriven, Ami tunn, anel his forces, 
to these mountains, on his progress towards Lanca. The sage 
Agastyar then came to him, and explained to him the legend 
of these inountainr ; whereon he went to Madura and 
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worshipped iho god- On his return iroiti the conquest, of 
Ravauu, bringing his consort Situ with him, he again passed bv 
this way, rod nil or paying honors lo the god went back to 
Ayodhva ; :i:;d , u ;:.or a lime returned with his "onsort to 
Vaicundatn. Mouutiuie, Auantaguua-Paiidian having, bv the lave, 
of the god, received a son, named Kulajmehaiyd-Pandian, lie had 
his sou crowned ; and he himself died, 

XX.2l. The god came with a i.reat army, on account, of Savundra 
Samunte n general of the Pandian. 

The general, named Savundra Saumutan, was a great devotee 
of the god ; and while carefully conducting the affairs of the 
kingdom, the king of a tribe of hunters, who was named Setliu- 
rayen, threatened the kingdom with an invasion. On which occur- 
rence the Pandian said to his general. * Take money from the 
treasury, and raise some more troops.” He did so : but instead of 

raising troops presented all the. money to the god j expending it in 
temple ornaments, feasting the Brahmins, and supporting the 
followers of Siva j and from time to time put off his master with 
excuses, falsely pretending to write letters to n- igbouring countries 
for aid. After a month the king became impatient, :n\ ' , 

" To-morrow idl the troops should be here, how is it that I sec c,,u 0 
arrived ?” Urged by the necessity of the case, the general went 
and made known the matter to the god, who replied, ‘ [ will come 
fco-morrow with plenty of troops.” The general told the king that 
aid was at hand ; and on the morrow a great army appeared. The 
general then said to the king. “ Such a division comes from such 
a country ; such a one from another’’ j and so on. The king 
asked, ** Who is that seated on horseback in the midst of all ?’* 
The general said, “Ido not know. Bnt this was the god, mounted 
on his bullock, it being transformed to the appearance of a horse. 
The king now pot himself at the head of his own roops j and 
while going forth tlipy were met by a messenger bringing news 
that the king of the huutevs, having gone to hunt in the forest, had 
been slain by a tiger. On this intelligence being received, the 
king gave orders for the different divisions to retire to different 
places- This order was so rapidly obeyed by the army of Siva's 
followers that the king greatly wondered ; and discovering that it 
was a sacred amusement of the god, he rendered homage to his 
general, and lived without anxiety 
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XXX f. The god gave an exhaustlefs purse to the Pandian. 

While the Brahmins worn away in other provinces there wag a 
doficioncy of sacrifices, and I >y consequence no rain ; but the king 
distributed money liberally among the poor who were sufferers, 
until there was at length no more money. 1 On whioh deficiency 
occurring, tho king vent and applied to the god ; but receiving no 
answer he became troubled, and remained fasting and' prostrate alt 
night in the temple. During the night the god appeared in t-lre 
form of a religions de\ oteo. mid said, "You have neglected the 
Brahmins, so that they have ceased to offer sacrifices, which is the 
oause of a want of rain but for the future you must take care to 
honor the Brahmins ; and if yoa want money, take this purse, from 
whtoh you may draw ns much as you please.” The Fandian, on 
receiving the gift, placed it on his throne, snd honoring it as the 
god s donation, drew fiom it. large supplies of money * without 
exhausting the contents. With this r:oney he ornamented the 
temple ; gave large presents to the Brahmins ; and had sacrifices 
duly performed- After which there was abundance of rain, 
distress was removed, and publio affairs were prosperous. 

XXXI f. The tjtul came and sold bracelets to women of th$ 

m'-rchavt ra» f r. 

The wives of rifdiis. to the amount of eight thousand, were 
condemned to he born ut Madura, owing to the curse of their 
husband* lor a previous fault, in which Siva wns concerned. He 
at ; that, timo collected u huge quantity of bracelets from them, 
i<-li bo now •Min.* to sell iu tin* streets of Madura ; and all the 
women crowded to get u pair of these arm-rings, which however 
immediately fell olf again us they hud done on a fonnor occasion. 

J lence l his i rullio was (iisvo. oied lu le » sacred amusemont of 
t !.o god. 

XXX Ilf. The <!•■> I tan git the tight great meditations. 

When Siva was soured unde -‘.-de of a bimyan tree, in 
Knihit-a, instructing ihu rislits, the : ix-ho.idi d poll 

of Siva (Kartikeya, or Subrnmamn) ;.in- -mi implored to Le 
taught tbe eight forms of prayer. S: told them to reverence 

I'anuti. and then they would leutt: .the praj ers well. Bnt while 
he was teaching them' they did not pay proper attention, in conee- 
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queue© oT which t-lio god, becoming uugrv denounced, as a male- 
diction, '* ‘Dint they should become largo stones under banyan 
trees, (liens religion 1) near Madura, for a thousand years.’ On 
this they fell down before him and besought his mercy. He 
replied, •* After a thousand years I will come to Madmaand restore 
you to your proper shape.' Accordingly they Buffered the punish- 
ment denounced . and after the thousand years were past, the god 
came in the ships of a religious devo'eo restored the petrifactions 
to the human form, and taught them the eight great meditations, 
or prayers , after which they prospered. 

XXX II”. Th ft god opened north gate, find showed the temple to 
the Chera Icing , closing the gale after wards with the bullock seal. 

A Chera king, who in consequence of clearing the forest for 
building the capital of Kauchi (Conjee ve ram) obtained the name 
of Kadn-vettiya-Clieran, being a decotee of Siva, and reading with 

pleasure the aceonnt of the sacred amusements, and other religious 
hooks of the Siva class, felt a grout desire to see the temple at 
Madnra ; hut not, knowing how' to accomplish this object, (from 
existing hostility,) he pondered a long time over it At length 
the god, in the form of a religions ascetic, appeared to him in a 
dream, and bid him go and visit Madura without any fear. On 
awaking, the king was both astonished and rejoiced. In obedience 
to the injunction he set out on horseback, unaccompanied, and after 
passing hills and forests, came to t lie north bank of the river 
Vypai, which river was then very full and impassable. While 
halting on the north bank the god appeared in tiie night, put on 
the Chera king’s forehead the Saiva. mark, and carrying him over 
the river, opened the north gate and snowed him every part of the 
temple. On returning, and dismissing the king, the god put on 
the pate a seal having the impression of the bullock, the vnlian of 
Siva.) and left all carefully close In the morning when the guards 
came they were astonished to find the seal changed during the 
night ; and on going- to the other gates found that there the seals 
whioh had been applied were not altered. A report being made 
to the Pnndian king, he came to examine into the circumstance ; 
and with a view to discover how this wonder had been accorn 
plished. lie pave himself to fasting and prayer, with prostration on 
the ground in the temple The god appeared to him in vision 
and explained to the king thpt he himself had admitted the 
Chera king, and sealed the gate with the Imllock-senl. The kin; 
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made this miracle known every where, and after living some time 
happily, he associated with himself his son, named Rajendra- 
Pandian, causing him to he crowned ; and lie himself then obtained 
a place of note in the Swarga-logatn, (or heaven of lndra) that 
is, ha died. 

XXX F The god 'preserved the Pavdians army by the miraculous 

appearance of a booth for giving away water. 

The be fore -mentioned Chen king was allowed to come occa- 
sionally to visit tlie temple ; and some mutual regulat ions of peace 

and good faith were made by the two kings. The Ciiera king 
designed to give his daughter in marriage to the I’andian, which 
the younger brother of the latter, named Raji-Mamam, understand- 
ing, went to Kanchi and surreptitiously by craft effected that 
marriage for himself. In consequence the Chera king con- 
ceived an idea of installing his son-in-law on the Pandian’s throne ; 
and with this object sent, with liig son-in-law, his own uncle and 
a large army. When the army had arrived within two yojana (or 
twenty miles) of Madura, the king learned the object of the 
invasion, went to the temple, and said, “This Chera king, your 
devotee, with whom good faith waB plighted, is now coming to 
dethrone me : what ought I to do ?” While he thus prayed a 
celestial voice was heard saying, “ Go out to-morrow with all your 
array and I will give you the victory.” The next morning the 
king accordingly left the fort, with an army which resembled a 
continuous river running into the sea. The two armies joined 
battle, and there was a severe combat for the sp-ce of fifteen 
Indian (or six English) hours. The people of both armies were 
fainting for thirst, when in the midst of the Pandian’s troops a 
water-booth became visible, and the god within, in the shape of a 
Brahmin, caused Ganga in his crown of hair to pour forth her 
streams, which he received in his hands, and however numerous 
were the people that came for water they were all instantly 
supplied. Thus the Pandian’s troops were enabled with renewed 
strength to carry on a vigorous combat, ending in the capture both 
of the Chera general and of the king’s younger brother. Both of 
these the Pandian King carried before the god, and presenting 
them, asked what was to be done ? The reply was, “ You are just 
and merciful, do according to the dictates of your mind.” On 
receiving this oracle, the king gave Cheran the escort of a few 
troops, and sent him back disgraced to Kanchi. To his own 
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broi her, he appropriated Mnne portion of that brothers' former 
revenues ; nnd afterwards ruled the kingdom.. even us a mother 
governs her familv. 



XXX I'l. Th e i>i>f/innavcp if aid nny hi/ the god. 

in a town on the stream of the Vvgai, nailed Pnvana-nagar, 
the nod, named Puvana-naicker, appeared with much splendour 
under a fortunate conjunction of all the planets. A female dancer 
in the presence of this trod named Puuaninl, who was devoted to 
•“ iva, and had other distinguished qualifications, w as very anxious 
that, an image of the god should bo made of gold, and thought 
much how to accomplish this wish. She meditated on hiva, who 
before had given an OKhanstless parse to the Pandian ; and one 
day the god appealed to her under the form of a religions ascetic. 
On making various inf|uiries ho learned what her wishes were as 
to the image, and directed her to bring all the metal vessels which 
she possessed. On her doing so, he bid her at night melt them all 
in the fire, assuring her that gold would come forth. She desired 
him to attend and direct the process, lur. lie excused himself, 
saying he was the Rittar of Madura ; on which avowal the 
woman discovered that this was an amnseniuent of Snutareavarer. 
Following his instructions, gold came forth from the melting po»s, 
with whioh an image was made, that was afterwards consecrated 
by the Brahmins, and thereby made the residence of the god This 
godf is of a form adapted to this fourth age of the world. The 
woman lived long, and at last attained superior happiness in 
another world. 

XXXVII. On the Chera king making war, both he and the Pandian 



fell into the lotus tank, from which the Pandian was rescued. 

After Raja-purantara-Pundian had obi stint'd beatifical ion, his 
son was named Rajesa Pandian, whose rou was Ruja-kembim 
Pandian : his son was Pandia vamasadeva Pandian ; bis ton was 
Pnrar.tara sitten ; and his son was Pandia vaumsu path age u ; con- 
cerning whom nothing pari iiular is recorded. I'he (■on of iho 
latter was Suntaresvara-palha .--ekara Pandian, who while reigning 
manifested great regard for the Saiva*. established an army, built 
pagoda-towers and choultries and e jewels to the god. At this 
time the Chera king, who was si y led “ Commander of a thousand 
horse/' knowing the feebleness of the Pandian s army, sir out on 
an invasion The Pandian was informed of the elm n.s'.r.ut v. ai.d 
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was afterwards promised victory ty a celestial voice. The Pandian 
set out with his troops, which, though few, by favour of the god 
appeared as though they were a great multitude ; and the god on 
horseback, in the guise ef a hunter, advanced with the vel (a kind 
of spear) iu his hand, and said to Cheran. “ You are styled com- 
mander of a thousand horse, now I ant commander of an immense 
multitude of cavalry ; find tne out some equal for combat ' On 
this challenge being given Cheran fled ; but the god having 
disappeared, he turned, and losiug fear, again advanced on Madura. 
The Pandian in turn became afraid and fled, but as there were 
numerous tanks tilled with the lotus flowers, concealing the 
water, to the west of the fort, the Pandiau and his troops fell into 
these ; and Cheran and his troops in pursuit also fell into the 
tanks- From this awkward situation the Pandian and his people 
were delivered by the favor of Siva ; and Cheran with his people 
perished. The Pandian then took the spoils of the vanquished . 
returned to his city in triumph ; and prospered for a long time. 

XXXVTIi. The god yui'e a otoch <>j jiaddy lo a Vtllalav, 

There was a Vellalan, named Nallau, whose wife was very 
devout, and often insisted much on tho propriety and reasonable- 
ness of feeding the followers u!:' the god. Hut both wero in 
* considerable straits and difficulties, even lor their own support. 
After stifle ring hunger for some days, the man said, We slia j 

never have sufficient for our own livelihood and preservation 

1 » 

unless we feed the servants of the god. At his suggestion both 
himself and wife went to the temple, where, with alfecrion, they 

performed the usual ceremonies j and among' other I hings ventured 
to sav, “ Tt is better thill we should be released from the burden 
of this body than remain thus. ’ On which prayer being idle red, a 
celestial voice was heard, saying, f have placed in your rot rage a 
heap of rice, which you will find to be ine.vhanstiblo. Take l-om 
it what is necessary to your own support, and give what you please 
to my servants. ” They accordingly returned home ; and seeing 
the rice continued very bountifully to feed tho Brahmins, tiio 
to mule servants., and other needy people ; using also ns much us 
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t-hev required for themselves thus they lived on the o.irth long 
and happily ; and afterwards joined the pure beings in the world 
of Siva. 

XX XIX. The </cd , coining «•> (he maternal untie of a merchant, 



at* tied a di'j'iite. 



At Madura, in the oil-monger's street, there tir ed a merchant, 
named Dhatiapathi, and his wile's name was Sacili. Tliey were 
prosperous, hut childless ; and consequently lie brought up the son 
of his younger sister as his own son. At length, considering that 
to he w itliJiir, a child would he injurious to him, both in this world 
and the next, he delivered over all his property to his foster child, 
and himself with his wife set out on a pilgrimage to (Jasi (or 
lien ares) Hut ins relations forcibly deprived the child of the 

property, and its mother taking it to the temple there implored the 
compassion of Suntaresvarer, as the common fattier of mankind. 
While sleeping in the temple, the god appeared in a dream, and 
assured her that he would come and effect a restoration of the 
property, and diieeted her to appeal to the king. She accordingly 
went to the lelatives, and told them to conic before the couuarl ; 
but they mocked her, beat her, and turned her out. of doors. She 
went about the stuccta saying, “ Is there no justice, no king, no 
god When one like Dhanapathi (the merchant) came, took the 
child up in his lap, and inquired where were the different jewels 
and ornaments usually worn by the children of the wealthy ; to 
which the replv was. that the relations hail taken ilieni away. On 
tins t he apparent, inen li int effected an appeal to the king s council , 
but the ivlaliv es dinned that this could possibly be i Hiaimpatlii 
However, on their specifying the marks of a personal kind by 
w Inch lie might be tdeufirte'l it was found by ilio council that, ho 
was not an impostor. In consequence the relations Focame afraid 
of punishment ; and, bv various pleas, excused themselves from 
further appearance. Hence the council formally decreed to restore 
all the property to the child ; and when the decree was completed 
the merchant disappeared. They now, with astonishment, recog- 
nised the interposition of the god, and informed the king, who 
restored all the goods as decreed. Besides, he did ninny good 
actions, and give presents to the temple. Smite res vara patha 

nek am Ikunlia u thus ruled some 1 inie, and after causing his son. 
Varagnn.i I’.mdian. to he crowned, he lell at the feet of the god 
olid enjoxed that be.r Tic iiton which !;no\ s no change. 
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There is u good u[>ciiitig for a perfumo fuclory in India if equip ,ed with up- 

ti»-iluie machinery ticciit -distilling is r trriud on’.pre- 
Thc Indian Perfume In- fltably in India, chiefly in t-lio northwest, where roses* 
dustry for insta ice, are largely {'town to supply Llio distiller 

with what lie wants. Tlio chief perfumes used ur6 
rose water, lemon-grass oil, sandal wood yiil, henna, cliumpu, niaulsiii, enjepni. oil, 
hnrsinghar, keont or ketkis, k husk Ini a, molia or bclu and eliaineli or julii. 'Ken 
with a capital of pcrha|>H As. MOO or oven loss distil these und sell tliein funeral ly 
to other* who conduct the retail trade. Thoro thus conies out- of tlio articles two 
prerits, of the actual distillers ami the retailers ; in addition tlio •powers of flowers, 
anil agents who sometimes collet them, have ulso to make a profit, out of the busi- 
ness. All of these moil, of course, live in a very primitive way. The Indian per- 
fumer has not yet arrived up ths stage of assimilating Western methods. When ho 
does, the perfume industry of India will become one of the most im[>ortant in tbo 
world. India possesses hundreds of perfume-yielding plants and tho manufacture 
of jierfiinios, of which the Indian is very fond, dales back to many centuries- Tho 
local trides, however, an; not thoso of tin* Western World, and Indian scents do no6 
always commend themselves to Ktnojieatis. for tho reason that they are heavy in 
the sense that they are not volatile. One reason fer this heaviness is fonnd in tho 
Vehicle employed, which is sandalwood oil. This oil is not, strictly speaking sandal- 
wood oil. bur the common sweet or gingclly oil employed as a vehicle for extracting 
tho perfumes, and which accounts for the heaviness referred to. 



1 ii Burma the cnniplior tree is being experimentally cultivated at Bhamo and 
at Monusik and is said to be doing fairly well. This 
Camphor me in Burma, tree also flourishes in Mnyniyo and i* is believed that 

it would do well at suitable elevations in tho Bhan 



States. 



One outcome resulting from the huge output of bad-pencils — which industry 
is far greater than might bo supposed— hss been tlio 
A new Substitute for difficulty' in securing the requisite supplies of cedar- 
Cedar- wood. wood which is exclusively used lor tho purpose. Tlis 

raw material, owing to tho heavier domaud and the 
limited supply, lias rapidly increased in price. Uudur thoso circumstances, it 
became incumbent to discover a substitute for tho cedar ; and ss no other equally 
suitable wood was forthcoming, efforts were made to evolve a synthetic product 
which would suflico equally well. These efforts have been crowned with success. 
The fundamental constituent of thiN chemical compound is |>olato, and the material 
can be produced to cheaply thui pencils made therefrom are now being uianufau- 
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tired !b increasingly largo quantities. The pencils are of the same fnmilinr siiu|>e 
and siae, but owing to the density of the synthetic substance are a triHe hoavier 
They arc, however, more easily sharjiened. An extensive factory with a daily 
capacity of forty-eight thousand pencils is now in course of erection. Owing to 
thd low price at which the [totntoes enn be ]>rocurcHl. nn appreciable saving in the 
cost of manufacture will he effected, uud tho threatened crisis arising from t ho 
dearth of cedar- wood avoided. 

Dyeing pulp with artificial coal tar colours is usually deficient in fastness. The 
sulphur dyes act much better, but there is the great 
Paper Dyeing. difficulty that the rinse waters are full of sulphide of 

Sodium, which ought theoretically to he recovered for 
me again, but in practice creates a nuisance for miles round the factory. At the 
■one time paper made from palp dyed with the sulphur dyes will not benr printing 
with metallic inks, especially those containing lead. According to a German 
patent, paper can be dyed eificient.y with sulphur dyes, without any risk of tender- 
ing in stook, or of blackening with metallic imprints. A solution of from one to 
four per cent strength of the sulphur dvc is made in sodium sulphide as usual. 
The easenoeof the invention is thus to dye uot the pulp, but the finished paper. 

Consumption and its cure have been engrossing topics of conversation in Paris 
medical circles. At u meeting of the Academy of 

lame Dost for Con- Mediciue Dr. Brounrdcl held forth on the benefits to be 
sumption. derived by consumptives from living in un atmosphere 

charged with lime dust. He quoted a rejwrt by Dr 
Bofdeuavc, who says that within the thirty years that lie has practised lie has not 
seen a single case of consumption among the workmen nt tlic kilns, and that |ieople 
affected with consumption arc soon cared after they live some time in the lime 
dust. 

Tho idea of using chloroform for cuusumptiou was suggested to a British physi- 
cian on noting the temporary improvement in mtisnnip- 
Chloroform to Destroy tivc patients after operations requiring nn nnawtlietic. 
Lung Germs. Ho has had no opportunity to test the theory fully, hnl 

has obtained favourable results in a little experiment* 
lug with chloroform as an inbulsut. This liquid being very volnlilc mid a germicide 

« # f 

he contends that it should be nn ideal drug for destroying bacilli iu the lungs. 

* * # 

At an exhibition of Newspapers in Frankfort in June 1000, 

one interesting copy of a Chinese publication was shown which 
appeared so long ago as Oil A.D., and which, it id thought, is one 
of tho oldest Journals in tho world* 
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The Japanese call India in their language “ Xantinjago" which 
literally means the home of the blessed (Swargadham). 

# # * 

The Banana produces per aero forty-four times more food 
than tbe potato and one hundred and thirty-one times more than 
wheat. 

* * * 

There are now 4.‘$ match fa-lories in Sweden, 212 in Germany, 
150 in Austria and Hungary and 30 in ihe United States, besides 
hundreds in oLher countries ; while in India only two match 
factories are established, one in Kota and another in Ahtnedabad 

* * # 

If kept going, the wheels of a watch travel 3,558 three- 

quarter miles in a vear. 

# * # 

It is announced that a Mahomedan Mosque will be built in 
London, probably in Bavswaber road. The cost is estimated at 
£100-000. It is stated that the Mahomedan population in London 
is about 200. 

# # # 

Over 4,000 bibles are distributed free in England every day. 

* * * 

Of every 1000 inhabitants of the globe, 558 live in Asia, 242 in 
Europe, 141 in Arfica, 32 in America, 5 in Oceania and the polar 
legions and only 2 in Australia. 

* * # 

The most expensive chair in the world belongs to the Pooe- 
It. is of solid silver, and cost £ 18,000. 

* * * 

Mr. Rockefeller has given a New year’s gift of three billion 
dollars to Chicago university, making the total of his. benefactions 
to the university to Nineteen and a half millions’ 
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I lio First iMilian to visit England was a I’.irsi gentleman who 
travelled to London in* 1 70-1 in older to sock redress from the 
court of directors of the Hist India Company. Mir/.a Aha '1 uih 
Khan embarked for Europe in l7i)'J aud ltaja Ram Alohuu Roy in 
tho thirties of tho last century. 

* * * 

Thomas Edison lias just co’.ebrated his sixtieth birthday. 800 
patents (!) stand in his name ; beginning his career as a noivsboy 
ou a train lie takes to day an honoured place in the hall of fame. 

* * * 

There are no poor houses in Servia Even the poorest people 
own property. 

* * * 

One of the cnriosilies of the isle of Malio in the Indian ocean 
is a chapel built of coral. 



REVIEWS. 

TIIE HINDU-ARYAN THEORY ON EVOLUTION 
AND INVOLUTION, 
or 

TliE SCIENCE OF RAJA-YOGA* 

*»y 

Mr. T. C. Rfijan Iyengar, of Poona 

We owe an apology for not noticing this book earlier. Tlie 
author — a practical yogi himself — cries to give in this book a pre- 
sentment of the secret teachings of Hinduism to Western students 
and we hope it will prove useful so far. He divides his subject 
into 4 padas, (I) evolution of the cosmos (2) the descent of tho 
•universe and man, otherwise known as tho involution (3) tho 

• Published by Fauk aud Wngnulls Company, New York, and Loudon, E. C., 
006. Price 1'50 dollar. 
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for righteous work l>v control of tho senses- formation of sound 
thoughts, and c-ts. elation of thorn in the way that leads to the 
discovery of what lies nuclei* t.ho surface of things. What is the 
first <loep truth learnt in this manner, as tho result or fruit of 
worldly experience, by tho analytic mind which refuses to bo in 
bondage to tho senses ? It is this — tho beauty of things perceived 
by tho senses turns into ugliness, and tho joys arising from them 
change into sorrows. Tho more clearly one sees that the attrac- 
tions of nature, including the human body, and the pleasures which 
spring from a contemplation of them, are as perishable as quick- 
sand heaps in a flowing river, tho more urgent to him becomes the 
solution of the problem whether his life is carrying him to the 
proper destination or not. For if tho mind is convinced that it is 
folly to bo wedded too deeply to things perceivable by the senses, 
-owing to the certainty of their decay and disappearance, it will 
assuredly turn from such passing shows and look eagerly for some- 
thing moro real in tho world to occupy itself with, and delight in, 
without the interruptions of sorrow, anger and hate. Such is the 
experience of men and women on whom the truth has dawned that 
beautiful forms and sensuous pleasures wither like tho grass ol the 
field. It is to tips class of persons that the question of the mis- 
carriage of life will be of interest. 

We have next to consider what life means in such expressions 
as f; the miscarriage of life,” “ the right use of life," and “ is life 
wortli caring for ? ’ In regard to these phrases, which, be it 
noted, rise instinctively to the lips of those who are not too fond 
of sensuous enjoyments, it will not do to think of life as a round of 
pleasures, or as joys mixed with sorrows, or as animate existence 
with its phases of growth and decay. None of these meanings will 
help ns to answer rightly the question raised, for in it is involved 
the profound truth, little known to the sensnous-minded, but 
universally attested by sanctified sages as an incontrovertible fact, 
that souls have been endowed with instruments of breath, know- 
ledge, end action, as well as different spheres of training (such as 
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home, school and profession, married life and society, (Government 
and politics, industry and amusement,) for the beneficent pnroose 
of emancipating themselves from corruption ; and therefore, unless 
“ life’’ is taken to mean the aggregate of those ministers of tbo 
soul who labour for it, the question whether one’s £: life ” is 
“ carrying one to his destination or not, cannot be answered 
properly. 

The truth that “ life, in one of its deeper senses, means the 
ministers of the soul, lias been recognised by thoughtful men in 
t. lie West. About thirty years ago, when the views of Schopen- 
hauer ...id Hartmann began io prevail and the question “ Is life 
worth living became tho topic of the day, it was conceded that 
'• life” was a mystery in all its forms, vegetable, animal and 
human and various were the solutions offered in the monthly 
magazines of the period. Speaking of human life, St. George 
Mivart said : '* An inevitable instinct impels us all to seek our 

own happiness and ro gratify our passions and desires, though we 
are ’y no means compelled always in all cases to choose whatever 
ve most like. Yet, ho.vever «e may suffer ourselves to he borne 
passively along the pleasure seeking current, our reason can, even 
while we are so borne along, ask the question Are we rational 
if we acquiesce in happiness as the supreme and deliberate aim of 
our liFe ? The answer of reason to" itself must surely be that the 
rational end of life is that which should be its end, t.e., which ought 
to be its end ; and ‘ ought is meaningless without the conception 
« duty. ” He came to the eonclnsion that “ life ” meant fulfil- 
ment of duty ; for such fulfilment the will should bo exorcised in 
accordance with reason and apart from the pleasures of the 
moment ; and that the exercise of tke will in this manner was the 
highest act of which we are capable, and that to which all our 
lower passions and faculties minister (art. on “ The Meaning of 
Life,” in the Nineteenth Century , March, 1879), 

Reason and will are, indeed, most important parts of lifo. 
But life is more than reason and will, for the “ life* of a man is 
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said to be extinct when his “ breath’’ ceases to function in thP 
body. What is this “ breath ? It is not a passing breeze chased 
away by another which follows it. The breath of life, that is, the 
w breath” called “ life” (as in the expression “ the continent of 
Europe,” which means the continent called Europe) is not a passing 
gust, but an aerially-constituted power which expires and inspires 
in a settled rhythmic manner, while located in the body, and which 
in the act of inspiring draws the atmospheric air into the channels 
of the body, and in the act of expiring expels it in regular succes- 
sion, and which further makes many other delicate adjustments 
conducive to the safety and proper working of the mind and body. 
It is called prana in Sanskrit, or life, or the principle of breath, 
or the breather, because, say the sages, it is not only powerful but 
also intelligent in its own way, and accommodates itself to every 
conoeivable position, and keeps order among other aerially-consti- 
tuted powers within us, when disarrangement takes place Sages 
skilled in pranayama yoga, or the art of breath-control, and their 
apt pupils, are equally certain that the prana (or the breath named 
life) in the body permeates every other instrument of the soul, and 
imparts to them both initiatory movement and endurance in their 
respective works Hence the word prana, or life, is often used to 
include all its colleagues. 

The greatest of these colleagues is the mind (manas), the 
thinker, or the intelligent and powerful entity which makes thought 
out of sense-percepts, and correlates them in the most wonderful 
manner. In the Bhagavad Gita is declared the truth that the 
mind is the instrument by which the resurrection of the soul or 
spirit is effected. “ The uplifting of the soul ( atma uddharanam) 
from corruption has to be done by the mind. Since mind only is 
the ally of the soul, and mind only the enemy of the soul, the mind 
should not be made impure by letting it run on sensuous things’' 
(vi. 5). A mind that capers about indiscreetly with the senses 
becomes quite useless for the edification of the soul. It cannot 
build it up in love and light. If the ministers of the soul do not 
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assiduously keep themselves clear of the pollutions of worldliness, 
which is another mime for that element of corruption in "man which 
implies him to l>e selfish ami to indulge freely in the grosser forms 
of sensuous enjoyment, they will not be able ro guide or carry the 
soul to ils proper haven of Light and Love. Overcome by the 
wild fancies of iguornnce and haste, they will drift fnrthon and 
farther away from that glorious port with their precious charge. 
This drifting away of the mind into sensuons planes, and its in- 
ability to serve t.he spirit as it should, is the moaning of, * life 
miscarrying.’ Jt must he carefully remembered that we are now 
concerned with inner- not outward things ; that the Light and Love 
to be reached, as well as the soul and its gnides or carriers, are 
housed in t lie body ; that the journey of life does not mean the 
movement of the body from one place to another in the objective 
world- but the turning of the mind from things worldly to thing s 
godly, and the awakening ef the soul to a knowledge of God , and 
that unless the mind aud the other ministers of the soul are cul- 
tured and strengthened, under the direction of apt teachers, for 
lawful and lovefnl works, they cannot quicken the soul, t.e-> make 
the soul to recoguise its fallen condition and rise to its own spiri- 
tual state, so as to know (as only it can know) aud be and one with 
God, the Eternal Being, who is in all, through all, and above all, 
who is imperceptible to the senses and unthinkable by the mind, 
but who is kuowable by the purified soul. It is positively true 
that the awakening of the soul to God doet not take place till the 
interest of its ministers turns from the things of the spirit (soul). 
The moment the mind’s attention or gaze is fixed steadily inwards, 
the soul awakens- like the lotus-bud in the morning sun, and gives 
all its energy to the study of itself and its relationship with God 
and the subjective and objective worlds. 

The solution of the problem of the miscarriage of life thus 
necessitates a careful examination aud ascertainment of 



(11 The being and properties of the soul ,* 
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(2) The nature of the corrupt power which holds ti e soul 

in bondage ; 

(3) The being and ways of God, who mercifully emancipates 

the soul and takes it back, when purilied, to be in 
co istant fellowship with Him ; 

(4) The na ure and functions of the different instruments 

with which the soul is endowed for the attainment of 
spiritual freedom ; 

( 6 ) The spheres of training ordained for the culture and puri- 
fication of the instruments of the soul ; and 

(6) The special methods by which the soul may be sanctified, 
that is, isolated from all the entanglements of cor- 
ruption. 

This is a severe course of study and training which will tax 
one’s powers to the utmost, but it is fully worth the trouble, 
because it is the very kind of education which, when combined 
with exercises in godliness, leads to actual knowledge of God. 
and to a complete emancipation from sorrow, anger, fear and 
hate* 

Supposing we have students qualified in mind and body to 
hear and understand the truths relating to spiritual life, our first 
dnty to them is to free them from the vain convictions to which 
they have been bred from their infancy — to disentangle them 
from the bonds of common mistake as well as of learned ignorance. 
Every land and age has its o.\n obstructions to the comprehension 
and practice of the principles of true life. The difficulties which 
beset the seeke r in India at the present day, for instance, are 
different from those of the seeker in Europe. A consideration of 
the main causes of the miscarriage of life in India— such as, firstly, 

the corporeal caste system which has all but' strangled the intellec- 
tual caste system taught by sages under the name of. Varnasrama 
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Dharma, for the practical advancement of all who would he 
spiritnal in every part of the globe ; and, secondly, the utter 
forgetfulness of the truth that the works section of the Vedas and 
Agaraas was designed onl)' for awakening the spirit to a knowledge 
of itself and of God -is not called lor in this paper. For the 
present we must concern ourselves with the obstacles in Christen- 
dom to spiritual progress. 

In Western lands there is little effort made to distinguish 
between the kernel and the shell — the essence and the excres- 
cences — of religion. Notwithstanding the assurance of Christ* 
Jesus that His doctrines existed from the foundation of the world , 
those who call themselves Christians attach the greatest import- 
ance to the history of verbal controversies in the different centu- 
lies following ilia era. More than thirty years ago, Mr. Gladstone 
bewailed “ the singularly multiform and confused aspect of 
religious thought in Cristendom, and said : “At every point 

there start iuto action multitudes of aimless or erratic forces, cross- 
ing and jostling one another, and refusing not only to be governed, 
but even to be classified. Any attempt to group them, however 
slightly and however roughly, if not hopeless, is daring” (art. on 
“ Tile Courses of Religious Thought,” in the Contemp. Rev., June, 
1876). The numerous controversies which have arisen in and out 
of Christian councils are duo to the literary ability as well as the 
spiritnal ignorance of those learned in the words of the Bible. Not 
being delivered from “ the oldness of the letter,” as obsorved by 
St. Paul, which corresponds to the purca paksham of Indian 
epistemology, they have been too prone to differentiate and too 
contentious, and this attitude of the mind is fatal to the religious 
life itself. Such persons know not what religion truly is, and are 
therefore addicted to the habit of attaching needless importance to 
unessential growths in Christian belief. Narrow in mind, they 
seek to monopolise God, though He is everywhere, and has mani- 
fested Himself from the remotest times, teons before Jesus was 
sanctified and Bent into Judaea, up to the presont day, to everyone 
who has renounced at heart the deceptive attractions of the world 
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and longed for grace. How few in Christendom know that religion 
does not consist in words, professions, and ceremonies, bnt in 
heartfelt longing for the Imperishable Substrate of all things ! 
The names and forms, ideals and practices of every creed, are 
intended only to create a love for God, a bond of union bbtweon 
God and man Religion, from relignre, to bind, is the love-bond 
which unites man to God. Tlua love of God is the essence of 
religion. When it has arisen in the heart, it is destined to grow 
fuller and fuller by association with godly men and by frequent 
meditation on things spiritual, and to enter into union with Love 
Infinite, even as a river fed by perennial streams is bound to join 
the ocean, howsoever distant. Articles of faith and dogmatic 
teachings, being only methods for causing tlm love of God to 
spring in the heart, are not religion in the highest sense of the 
term, for the religious man is he who lives for god through love of 
God. He is not controversial, defiant, or monopolising. He is not 
jealous that God has manifested Himself beyond the bounds of his 
own sect. He welcomes with joy the tidings of divine grace where- 
soever shown, for lie knows that his God lives and roign3 far beyond 
his own little neighbourhood. 

Anothev grand difficulty in the West is the triumvirate of theo- 
logy, philosophy, and science, which have made scoptios and 
agnostics of seekers by thousands. For fifteen centuries after the 
days of Jesus, the people implicitly believed the bishops and clergy 
of the Church. But when the fierce controversies of the Reform- 
ations aroso. and the current of thought initiated by Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Locke and others began to flow steadily* widened by the 
discoveries of physical science and astronomy, the intelligent 
among tho faithful were dismayed to find that the authorities of 
the Church were not, in the words of St. Paul, “ apt to teaoh or 
convince the gainsayers-” Their faith was shaken when the in- 
creasing seuse of law produced by the stody of physical sciences 
forced them “ more and more to attribute all the phenomena that 
meet them in actual life or history to normal, rather than to 
abnormal, agencies" (Lecky'a History of Rationalism in Ewroft 
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cli. iii.). They could not believe in abnormal revelations and 
miracles, nor accept the usual interpretations of tlie hard sayings 
of the Bible. The ancient claim of theology to speak with autho- 
rity on all subjects of inquiry was rejected, and indeed relin- 
quished c; It restricts itself to the region of faith, and leaves to 
philosophy and science the region of inquiry” (History of Philo- 
sophy, Prolog. 1). In this Held of free investigation, science deals 
with demonstrable or verifiable facts only, and philosophy consists 
of t lie interpretations of such facts and their possible causes, as 
also of purely speculative thought respecting things that transcend 
the senses. The West is ruled by this strange coalition. But 
there is no cohesion or consistency in it. The standpoints of view 
of the theologian, the philosopher, and the scientist aro different 
from each other. The theologian proclaims God as the goal of 
life, believing the testimony of the Biblical sages The philosopher 
and the scientist have no such belief or goal, being prepared to 
go wherever the imaginative or hypothetical reasoning of the one, 
or the matter-of-fact experiment (on bodies perceivable by tho 
senses) of the other, takes them. We have scanned the heavens 
and the earth, but wo have no evidence of Gods existeuco ; wo 
do not know llim, say they. It is thus not difficult te seo that 
the so-called triumvirate is a house divided against itself. The 
three powers confound and unsettle each other, and everyone else, 
by their discordant notes, lienee, if. is usual in the West to say 
Science declares so and so, philosophy so and so- and theology so 
and so ; and now what do //<»« sav ? ’ And tho reply is “ I don’t 
knur, I am sure, but l th'iik it is.so and so. What progress is 
possible in this unset Lied state ol knowledge, in this reign of 
controversy 



Nevertheless, the West is tirnily persuaded that it is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. It is proud of its*' success” in industry, science, 
and politics, and claims to liavo created, and to live in. an age of 
progress. “ Fifty years of over- broadening commerce, fifty years 
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of ever-brigh* cuing science, and fifty years of ever-widening 
empire," represent tho cry of uioso who satisfied with material 
prosperity, even *' ough its silver lints are set. on a hawk-ground of 
milid novortv and lawless : ebonies of revolution. Are we reallv 

» i » •• 

livin' in an ago of progress, or is it only a flattering fancy which 
obstructs a true perspective of life and lulls people to slumber in 
error, in imminent peril of losing a life's opportunity The sub- 
ject is worthy of careful analysis 

What is tho true position of Western nations in regard to 
what is called industrial progress 



Industry is the diligent employment of the mind, hand, and 
eye (or any other sense) on the production of something that is 
useful or ornamental ; and industrial progress is the constant 
exorcise of the creative talent upon the production of things for 
sensuous enjoyment. To the producer his occupation brings some 
money by the sale of his work, so that he is able ;o supply himsjdf 
and those whom he loves with the needs and comforts of the botly. 
A more enduring return to the steadfast worker is the improve- 
ment of his mind. When it is set upon industrial work regularly, 
it becomes steady, sharp, and discriminating, and therefore thinks 
straight and sees clear, especially if it is literate and law-abiding. 
It then becomes reflective. During this stage of introspection it 
discovers signs of the spirit within, and its interest ,in matters 
concerning the spirit grows to to keen Even as in davs gone 
by the mind stood united to the things >>f the flesh, it now prefers 
union wi.h the spirit. Once carnally minded and therefore 
disturbed easily, given to hate, wanting in rest till ness and crass 
in ..lidersf and i ng, it is now sjitritu.. lly-mmded, and therefore 



V> -giving, rha-ind !e. 



peaceful, and enlightened. This is tho 



history of ti e mind on industrial work. That work, done ably 
and with a law-abiding heart, is indeed the way to tho goal called 



T r huul-miudednessj or that state of the mind wherein it does not 
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allow itself to be drawn this way or that way by the likes and 
dislikes of the body, but remains true to the spirit, which is love 
and light 

Two classes of benefits How from industrial work, one external 
and the othev internal. The external benefits are the supplying of 
increased comforts and conveniences to the body and the embel- 
lishing of houses ami cities. Hut these are all porishable. Taught 
to make bubbles out. of soap and water, a boy gave his mind to 
that work, blow the bubbles through his tube, and contemplated 
them as they floated gaily in tho air. The hand that worked to 
produce the glittering effect rested, as the mind and eye watched 
the vainglorious thiug fading in *he distance. The boy felt happy, 
but that happiness was as ilecting as the bubble itself. In a 
similar wav did Alexander the Great and Napoleon tho First pro- 
ject. empires, which rose and burst even as 'they were looking on. 
The external benefits of work, industrial or political, are com- 
paratively of little value to the worker himself. To him, far more 
important is the internal benefit accruing to tho mind which lias 
done *ts work ably and justly. Niicli a mind, being cleansed and 
strengthen d, becomes qualified for the higher work of calm reflec- 
tion and medical ion, by which alone the spirit within may bo 
found. If men, individually or collectivelv. re-t content with the 
external benefits of industrial work, wuln ui striving hard tor 
tho internal benefits also, the chief end of industrial work will 
be missed. 

The expansion of :!ie industrial arts at home and the attain- 
ment- of connnoroi.il supremacy abroad are commendable if 

tbev stand divorced from spire tialiry Tin* spread of perishable 
wares for the cou\ enienoc and doruineut oi perislutiue bodies i- 
vain if the producers ami carriers of them do not. know how to 
save their souls from wreck and ruin in the vide seas of sensnons- 
uess and mean competition* ai d if the consumers of <’i * o is d 
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not take care io buy only what they really need and so prevent 
the pampering of the sonsos, which promotes tho growth of emotion, 
irreverence, and frivolity. The industry and commerce of Eng- 
land, which are said to bo the “ foundations of her pride, are, in 
the absence of love for the welfare of the spirit, like fuel to the 
lire of sensuousness, which, alas ! has been burning in tho people 
for some centuries, and slowly withering what is holy and beauti- 
ful in them. If the artisans and traders of tho country live for 
tho spirit, while working hard for the maintenance of the body 
and the improvement of the cities, they will he a shining light 
and perpetual source of joy to their brethren at homo and to 
everyone else abroad. 

Next conies this question — IIo\y does the West stand in truth 
in regard to what is called scientific progress 

With the microscope, telescope, and the chemical-tube the 
man of Western science assays all things- perceivable by the 
sense-, turns into horse power the manifestations of ature, called 
of old “ flesh, and utilises its brute forces either for the more 
rapid production and transport of commodities, or for the destruc- 
tion of enemies by novel implements of warfare. The scope of 
Western science is thus limited, as in the case of the industrial 
arts, to that which relates to the bqdy. Its methods of inquiry 
prevent it from the study of the invisible spirit. -Though it recog- 
nises the fact that tho visible ci\me from tiro imisiblo, it declines 
te predicate anything of tho invisible It says nothing of the 
spirit, or of the bondage of the spirit to darkness, or of the extri- 
cation of the spirit therefrom. It has no spiritual discernment. 
Indeed, it does not know what that expression means. It has not 
hoard of, much less experienced, the fact that there are three 
kinds of knowledge available ; tly, what the spirit knows 
through the senses : secondly, T/hat it knows through the deduc- 
tions of the mind ; and thirdly, what it knows directly, withoutc th 
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intervention of the senses or the mind. Western science is 

ignorant of the distinction her, ween worldly knowledge and godly 
knowledge. Worldly knowledge consists of the reports of the 

senses and the inferences of the mind ; and godly knowledge 
consists of what the soul only can know when it stand* isolate — as 
most assuredly it can by duo culture — from the senses and the mind. 
Western science is wholly ignorant of this isolation or alone- 
becoming of the soul, so well known to sanctified sagos, and called 
bv them in Sanskrit- Knienltjaui. Savti , Kkalvam, and in Creek 
Moiwgeueia. Ignorant of the absolute existence of the invisible 
spirit and of its capacity to know Cod during isolation, and to 
know the world in combination with the senses and the mind, and 
obliged by the particular methods of incpiiry which Western 
science has imposed upon itself, it disowns the spirit, the most roal 
thing ••• the universe. There is no justification in truth for remain- 
ing in this state of agnosticism and continuing to he an ally of 
atheism. If it would only step out of its narrow sense-plane and 
study under proper guidance the deep-lying truths of the larger 
soul-plane, called the kingdom of the spirit, as assiduously as it has 
studied the secrets of the kingdom of nature, what a change would 
there he in the heart of all Europe ! It, would puss from carnal- 
niiudediiess, and that bondage of the intellect to the senses which 
is complacently called rationalism, to spiritual-miudcdno.ss, poiso» 
and love of God Its cities would he abodes of righteousness and 
peace, and not of selfishness, strife, and gnawing desire. Then, 
indeed, should wu speak of the glories of scientific progress. 

And now of political progress. 

In iho East, t iie populace admit that, owing to want of means 
and leisure, they are obliged to forego the advantages of learning 
and culture save in exceptional cases- Respecting the law as the 
doctrine of neighbourly love enforced by the government of the 
country, they mind their own business, and rely patiently and 
trustfully on the guidance of their spiritual tcachcra and the 
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consideration of the wealthy and the learned, who are llietnselves 
not unmindful of tlie spirit. This ideal of living’ in the world, uot 
for the pampering of the senses but for the purification of the 
spirit and for its development in love and true knowledge, neces- 
sarily involves not only a genuine obedience to the law and to 
every constituted authority, such as parent, teacher, employer, 
magistrate, and other rulers of the people, but also a Constant 
desire t.o practice forbearance on the part of both the i nlet s and 
the ruled. In these circumstances the word “ (lovernment " does 
not mean one body of people domineering over another body, but 
all classes of minds governing themselves by the dictates of neigh- 
bourly love as interpreted hv time-honoured customs. 



The early history of man proves that social relationships 
originally rested on consanguinity, co i inon language, and common 
worship, and that any new question which did not come within the 
purview of an existing custom had to he decided by the unanimous 
consent of all the heads of families which formed the brotherhood 
In the West also this rule of unanimity prevailed in ancient times 
in the settlement of public questions, and a survival of it in the 
present day may be seen in trial by jury. Hat the ties of blood, 
language, and worship, which conduce to unity of sentiment ami 
action, become ineffective for that, end when foreign ideals have 
been allowed to take root in the minds of t he people. The iuii in- 
duction of strange principles in a homogeneous community loads 
to the suppression or modification of established modes of thought 
and tho espousal of now opinions. In this conflict of thought ii. is 
impossible to determine questions affecting the welfare of the 
mixed people by tho rule of unanimity, whiehns founded cm love. 
A new rulo was necessary for tho adjustment, of differences arising 
in a polity composed of heterogeneous masses and interests, ami 
the rough and ready rule of majority. based on the force of 
members, was chosen. The two rules aro different in kind. 
Unanimity involves mutual concession, but tho majority in 
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agreement means the rejection of the wishes of the minority. The 
former rnle gives satisfaction all round and broadens ’ove in the 
heart ; but the latter quenches lore aud breeds resentment in the 
party defeated. To persons who prize the spiritual qualities of 
self-effacement, patience, and forbearance, the rulo cf majority is 
positively unholy, desecrating ; but it looks natural to those who 
are not spiritual-minded, aud to those who have backslidden from 
spirituality to seculurity. And what is meant by the secularisation 
of politics ? A polity which lives for this world only, aud is ever 
in a hurry to wield power and secure for itself the perishable things 
of seusnouslife by short cuts, esteeming it a virtue to be self- 
assertive, and to bawl, hustle, and smash in order to have its own 
way against the cherished desires and needs of others, is said to 
be “ secularised. 



Political progress in the West means nothing more than'the 
victories oE majorities over minorities inparliament, diet, or senate. 
It does not mean a series of well-chosen measures for the deve lop- 
meut of righteousness and the expansion of love in the individual. 
Many of , the triumphs of majorities have indeed abated or 
suppressed tyranny and other forms of abuse of political power, 
but who can tell how many blessings have been lost to the world 
by the defeat of minorities ? It is usual to speak highly of the 
Reform Act of 1832, but for some years past it has been seen to 
be the means by which the government of the empire is pasting 
into the hands of common labourers, and the cause of many a 
coming storm in the sea of socialism. Some fifty years earlier 
than the Reform Act happened the French Revolution, which 
secured for the masses with it called “political equality. The 
true meaning of this expression is little kuown. It denotes the 

idea that one human body is as good as another, that the body of 
a prime minister is no better than that of his gcachman or footman. 
It ignores the deeper truth that miods in human bodies are really 
of different orders of intelligence and ability, and that therefore it 
is wrong, in the nature of things, to invest one order of min • 
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with the work which is suitable only to -.mother order. In a family 
it is the parents who must rule, because their minds see furthe e 
and are less influenced by currents of selfishness or other disturbing' 
factors than the minds of their children. Even so, in the Govern- 
ment of a polity, it is the most enlightened and capable minds that 
should be entrusted with the power of directing its affairs. It is 
ruinous in the highest degree to invite the unlearned, the fickle, 
the impatient, and the irascible, who form the majority of the 
world, either to rule the country or to elect representatives for 
that purpose. Only those who are bohind the scenes know the 
ingenious, costly, and difficult contrivances by which tho evils and 
dangers of popular government are sought to be minimised or 
averted, — by which the enfranchised populace are attempted 
to be “ snared and taken by a comparatively small body of men 
who are actuated by public spirit, or who believe themselves to be 
fit to guide the people and represent their interests in parliament. 
The work of teaching the people the nature of the public questions 
as they rise from time to time, and the work of carrying them 
safely to the poll, involve most anxious thought, strenuous labour, 
and heavy expenditure of money on the pavt of this small body of 
men, who employ thousands of agents to go among, and convert, 
the people. Thus arises the enthralling game of politics in the 
West. The aim of each player is to make his party take aphis 
cry, and the aim of each party is to make the majority of the people 
take up that cry* Wheu that is achieved, the ruling ministers who 
form the Government are expected to give effect to the wishes of 
the majority by legislative enactment or executive order ; and if 
they do not, they should resign office and make room for another 
ministry. In this wise is maintained tho nevev-ending political 
drama. It is exciting, and often amusing, and is commonly believed 
to be a struggle for the liberty of the people. 

“ The great characteristic of modern politics,’’ said Mr. 
W. E. H- Lecky, “ is the 'struggle for political liberty in its widest 
B6nsa~~the desire to make the will of the people the basis of the 
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Government— the conviction that a nation has a right to alter a 
government that oppose its sentiment.’’ But surely the will of the 
people is not the will of a little more than half its number ; nor 
can the liberty of the majoi'ity, which involves the slavery of the 
minority, be justly called political liberty. It is this strange 
medley of freedom and bondage which stands proudly in the West 
for political progress. One of its worst features is that the middle 
and the cultured classes, who form the moat sensible part of the 
nation, are without political power owing to their smallness in 
number. “ They have as little power now/’ said Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, “ as they had before 1832 ; and the only difference is 
that before 18-32 they were ruled by those richer than themselves, 
and now they are ruled by those poorer. ’ If they desire for legis- 
lative or Municipal power, they must woo and win the populace in 
the way the latter like, and that way is the profane way that 
sickens the gentle and the righteous. 

It is not difficult now to see true meaning of the saying that 
we are living in an age of progress. It simply means we are living 
in an age which, for want of proper judgment and poise, believes 
in change of any kind as a sure remedy for the tedium of work and 
idleness, and whose appetite is therefore keenly set cn all those 
mechanical improvements which have been invented from day to 
day for facilitating business or amusement. Such an age, having 
no adequate conception of the evils ef luxury or of tho greatness 
of work for its own sake, takes nO pains to restrain the senses when 
they distract the mind, or to abate the play of the imagination as 
a means of conserving one’s energy. It does not know the truth 
that sensuousness unfits the mind for its proper work of uplifting 
the soul. It claims to make us better to-day than we were 
yesterday, and to make us better to-morrow than we are to-day i 
but that is only better in food, raiment, wealth, household furni- 
ture, equipage, social position, and rank, — to be better in all 
that relates to the glorification of the perishable body, but not in 
anything that conduces to the purity of the eternal spirit, fn this 
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betterment of the body, the poor are striving hard to keep pace 
■with the middle classes, the middle classes with the richer classes, 
the rioh man with the millionaire, and the millionaire with the 
multi-millionaire. This feverish desire to earn more and spend 
more on the feeding and dressing of the body, and supplying it ;.nd 
the senses with every object of gratification, is robbing all classes 
of the people, from the highest to the lowest, of that peace of mind 
and poise which are essential to the safety of the body, as well as 
of the spirit- The nervous restlessness which characterises life in 
Western cities is not the mark of trne progress or sound civilis- 
ation. This is felt to be so by the cultured few in those very 
cities, who are puzzled and amazed at the np-to-datd” craze, 
whioh is slowly but surely quenching the spirit, and so ruining the 
most valuable asset alike of the individual and the nation. 

It is folly to call this wide expansion of sensuonsness and 
worldliness an Age of Progress- Sages declare that cities get 
filled with the rural population when love of finery and amuse- 
ment dominato the minds of the people. The flight of the 
peasantry from agricultural holdings into towns, known already to 
be too full of the unemployed and unemployable, is like the rush 
of inseots into a bonfire iit in a tropical night, and affords positive 
proof that the spread of sensuous ideals is breaking up the very 
foundations of society. The steady backsliding of every class into 
deeper depths of worldliness, irreligion, and frivolity, is utterly 
inconsistent with true progress of true civilisation, by which is 
meant the ideas and practices which consciously uplift a nation 
fiom the corruptions of sensuonsness aud unrighteousness 
to a higher plane of life, where reverence for the spirit and its 
careful extrication from the mazes of worldliness are the chief 
turns of human endeavour. 



Reprinted with the kind permission of Mr. V. Bamanathan. 
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THE LOVESICK LOVER. 

m 



The Maid 

O Ls,idy fair as the lovely peacock. 

With speckled bosota and bright forehead. 

With lovely looks fragrant with bods and haunted by 
clouds, 

With beautiful navel, and hip blinding the seer. 

And arms adorned with curving ornaments. 

O’Lady fair with laughing eyes, lo what this man is 
about ! 

Ho bows to you, and tells me that it is not just to 
womanhood 

To lot a man suffer deadly pain from sight 
Of so much incomparable beauty. 

He cries his eyes out and trembles, as one 

Bereft of manhood equal to meeting a raging elephant 

Atod melts in heart completely broken. 

The Lady. You seem well to merit the status * 

Of the Benares citizen, by concerning yourself 
With this stranger in the street, and his causeless 
distress. 

The Maid : 0 Lady fair with budding bosoms and lovely ornaments. 
The trouble caused by your eyes will cost him his life. 
Unless you bless him with the panacea for his malady, 
Lo, he beseeches you for the gift of your face, 

* The allusion is to the belief that the people of Benares are so filleJ 
with love, that take on the sorrows of others as their own. 
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Unless you show him grace, of what avail, any 
other remedy ; 

O my beauty ! what are we to do. 

The Lady W e shall make gold ! 

Devoid of decorum, he openly declares lii9 love in the 
street, 

To test hiB truth, it is easy, shall we say. 

The Maid : A man can but die, it is easy indeed. 

The Lady : You guess, lie does not die so easy ; 

He courts scandal publicly and recklessly, 

He could not possess good breeding or sense of shame 
or decorum. 

The Maid : But know you not, out of love for you, ke has lost 
Bleep, 

And all modesty has fled before his thirst after your 
love. 

This piece is remarkable for the sound s.mse and fine wit displayed by 
the Nayaki. The maid in describing the lady as wondrous fair, would 
insinuate that she and not he was to be blamed for his distress. 

Kali II. 24, 



II. 

THE LOVER’S CRUELTY. 



The Maid addresses the Lover. 

O My Lord, of great equestrian fame, 

When the ignorant undeterred by their 
Own mind or the presence of others perform 
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II. 24. Kalitogai. 

<jK«TO 7 aB<S 659 # & L—itQ & r earn t__ tbjpi £>/ pt>\) 

l&GBBT MaiClfitBJpilhjCc&rran^jLbirif] «6* £$0 IhliM. lip fe’u 

,^57 6537 lh)Q&lJj Q<oX)rr 6337 L$L p js! £)/ «T) LpQ lb 17 SuH^^LQf^lhJ^bV 

€u 6ssr tiu 9 stnp eu :R (Lp sir ®n <s id u 9 eS hjsot ll> /_ fb ev eu it uj ■ 

€>msr^ss)/r<bprbeuppiT<3r>ffa& pi oiL^m <i <a soot La/T« 
(^6tmestsf)earrD(omiTtLiL8^6^u9Qjri^^ piiu/rQl3 : iuptox t 
Qu6memmjpiLj<!!imi&^rTUJ<5Teifr&&h-/$pQprr(ip2_ix> 
QprrQgQp, &afBT 6UB)i f§ !Tiraib®ihJ&earear {gfisarm&mu 

GTm Q&ujpjeirQ&iTbvGieutreQ ?&Q pj p pm &.L- 
(oh-JfT (TF) <£srf! p3tzff S$T ^.SSiaff/I LElSllL] ST7 'Sflj 677' 
a- 00 gu/r 63 r(o ulr Gpi rLpanL-i pi. 

asttrarrireGBTLQeoT ^■s«6Uto06u/r«<*6837W/£ 
suit 0 meuirQu LjpinQuajir peverffiev 
r£ fileo t Q>LDp>Q&rrGrreuGl peussr 



.SyevirQ-p SsiMj/r u 9 eir>i£>ib 6 V 6 V rr uj« ja Ouseor u 
Quu u^6MT&am<&tt(o(rr?iJ}u-]i£^jUJ 
6uirjT^)Qjreusi](ipu9irevirih7(^L£> 
LQpjfilrb(%ibiTuu$(rTjLn(rrj£ p^snrQiuirayaTGlL^/r ip.. 

rSekr rLn&ttiar emn jpQTji ^QmQmmggijinrreu 
Seir (Lp siipirm Qur&mevevpiQaitrear Q m 
LDQTjii) pjiS/S^uuirpiLSeuQeuib/SQ^iE^i^piitu 
srmQ^iueuirihQairevsQ&s^ mirch. 



QutT&SrQ&UJGUIT Lb‘, 

^jpeQ eudS pO p(^d3eir&6BafimQ(^(VjGusir 
fajpigijQ&ireveu rQujm&Q airam i— pm uahsTL/emjriri-, 
Q ppQeverflQpmuirrBirtb. 



Q^eum&rLAirQpGiFIQpmLjriapjpi. 

Qfiptr ikiQ&uwfxiSjG^iribuexijyetiiftm jywirQam 
TBrr mni ^mpiLfmujUL^eviSlpLJtSleSl. 
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V. S. Kalitogai. 

^j ) <&&)&(£fbtra>Qu!}GinLDajrr8ar , buj'i g.iftw 
Q a,o&n ttLbeS (^UL-j rbj£u j^evSsarQajQir £leir pu 
ibirersTKL..uQuujir^> ^ mujsu , tcS sir Q p. 

a&nfn_euif]6vQevsar6i]6va ^ zn &_gsbt ir it ptr/r 

'&atoa>ir jgH panaeSsir rB ^BiruiQaiiju^LDeSSsaTai^ffiT 
QibQJj&jfi b pQ&rLp-iLi&F>GULDGnpui9<2g2jLajy /Susvir 
QlhQf)&p gtf&(3iJp/£lLia>lf)d96v2etiUJir&6Q6Br 
guuXst uifl fbeQesr p6iitLiu}rr6arQa&oeiJ 

fb&St a Small I lfluQ epi lb’dJSbfleveVtl blTL_t_/S £!IT6\1 
^gy6ari33BoQuj6ai6ijrb gnaLp mi sum minCS a sit 

lcS ipQ&iuQ) /sQmrifl ^iriuuSm^sn gftesr(Lp%sti 

(LpQipQ^iUQj^Lp&iiLiQ p iri—irueussr &_ssqt a&ssr 
jy e8 £pLG68afl tu empuLjey m evair&j efi® suit tu 
^stnjraQairasaraQair i^smiuatretdr , 




/b evQj)Q & ev is ev QujQpr t_ irum ear <9= it «sy aj u 
Ljevibpij)ULievevrgii6Q®a;iTiu 
^jevdo^iS iraG&iruuQairip.anujarrsinfi . 

^j6arLD6suf)a&muu9sir RsarQi-air^ ggtiu/reu 
i96BrQ^B)®Q&Lfl J^/Js5i_fiu/rfiu,r<s 
JB arm Qgsbj ^ even r <_ eu ir/rr gn 60 ' ® eu it til 
^essTsmib tfi anpeu a air -*ytu air sudr _ 

€ 1 65i sunrrw^. 

jySstrujQeareir peifteu ^QuQTji&rileir cafisir J3/ 
ggj empeu etnjr £tev6uireu2errujeu 67tJ£) eu iL. Q eafl u 
iSlGnp( 2 ujiraL—irj 5 ? ^lLu&Sgo 
m6B)puj aQaevgpi £i£>6svrib^2sar ofJ lySBeir. 
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An ignoble act, feeling tlieve was no one 
To see it, and try to conceal it from others 
Even then, there is no surer witness than their own 
conscience. 

Sov even when I know this well, out of my 
Foolishness, I declare to you your faithlessness. Hear ! 
You forget the pleasure you derived from her 
Lovely embrace and sweet words in her youth. 

You see her eyeB now shed tears of sorrow and do not 
reach her side. 

O Lord of the sea ! Yon see you are cruel indeed ! 
You gloated on her personal charms increasing day by 
day in her youth ; 

You see her cry and allow her beauty to wither away 
and do not reach her side I 
O Lord of the sea, you see you are cruel indeed 1 
You played with her locks and was pleased with the 
sound of her voice and her tinkling feet. 

You allow her beauty to fade and do not reach her 
side. 

O Lord of the Sea ! You see you are cruel indeed I 
O My Lord. This he.’ condition is. Grant your love. 
She, where bangles fall off for want of support 
Will know no more shadow cross her face 
If you will quickly go and embrace her. 

Kali. V. 8. 

Note . — This piece is especially noticeable as containing the 
working of conscience, in the Hindu mind. St. Tirnmular has also 
a beautiful verse as follows. sasbrsrresrfl ^eoQsiasr ^ sen ee u> U6IT 
Qtar&ir. 



J. M. N. 
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THE AD WAL L' A ACCORDING TO SAIVA SiDDHANTA 

PHILOSOPHY. 

by 

Mr. J. M. Nallcmcami Pillai , B.A-, B L. 

{Continued from page 77, Vol. 1X-) 

We are sure that this is a perfectly safe position to hold and 
our object in penning this article is in no way to differ from this 
view ; only we fancy we have an antilogy in Tamil, which will 
exactly answer the point and make the union more intelligible, 
besides bringing out the nature of mind and mattor, in a much 
more favourable light, than front the standpoint of a mere materi- 
alist, qualified or otherwise ; and we fancy \ye have been almost 
every day dis-using language to describe this union, though the 
name in itself is a piizzte, and embodies both a paradox and a 
contradiction. Before we state them however we will state one or 
two facts so far as they bear upon the relation of mind and matter, 
and which Dr. Bain states more fully in the “ Mental Science.” 
It is that all objectivity implies the subject-mind and at the same 
time. “ All objective states are in a sense also .mental.” Unless 
the mind is present, though unconscious, you cannot have object 
knowledge at all. We cannot have a pure objective Condition at 
all without the subject supporting it, as it Were, though, for the 
time being, it is non -apparent, is entirely blotted out. ( Sunyam .) 
Or rather shall we say, though dissimilar the mind has become 
thoroughly identi&ed with matter. But mind can ascend to pare 
subjectivity and it does not imply the presence of objects, as the 
object does the subject ; and in such a pure subjective state, where 
is the object ? It has become also non-apparent ( Sunyam )• Re- 
garding the possibility, however, of matter being the primary 
element* there is the fact. Matter is found both an organic and 
inorganic, and what a world of difference is there between these 
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conditions of matter ? Is the peculiar organisation given to it by 
the presence for the time being of mind in if, or is it derived solely 
by its inherent power ? We have admitted that the so-called 
matter might possess potentialities without number. Still, is 
there any sort of similarity between the iuorganic properties 
exhibited by matter and the organic or vital property ? However 
this be, we will now proceed to state our analogy. It is the 
analogy of vowels and consonants. We have quoted the Gita 
verse, bnt we look in vain even in Sankara's commentary for the 
meaning we have tried to give it. Possibly Sankara wonld not 
give snch an explanation, as it would conflict with Lis preconceived 
theory. So if there was truth in it, it remained locked and the 
key altogether remained with the Siddhanta rights- The most 
familiar example of the analogy occurs iu the sacred Kural in the 
very first words of it : 

u sqi ear QpppQ p ” 

“ As * A’ is the first of all letters, so the ancient Bagavan is 
the first in this world.’' 

We might fancy an alphabet, iu which the letter “ A” is not 
the first, and if the point of comparison is merely to denote God’s 
order in place as the first, so many oth^r analogies might be 
thought of. And Parimelalagar accordingly notes that the order 
is not order in place but order in its origin. It is the most 
primary and first sound that the human voice can utter, and it is 
also the one sound which is present in every other sound, vowel or 
Consonant. All other vowels are formed by modifications of this 
sound. And what are vowels and consonants, pray ? A vowel is 
defined as a sound that can be pronounced of itself, without the 
aid of any other sonnd. And a consonant is one which cannot be 
sounded except with the aid of the vowel. Let ns look more care- 
fully into the natnre of these Bounds. We every day utter these 
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sounds, and yet we fail to recognise the mystery in their connec- 
tion. solely on account of their familiarity. We tried to utter 

“ A It comes pure and simple, by the mere opening of the 
mouth- without any modification whatever, and requires no other 

aid. But let us pronounce say •* K." It is 4 KV in English, in 
Tamil it is * Ka’ or ‘Ik' ! There is a vo.vel sound present in it, 

‘ e or ‘ a’ or ‘ i.’ Let us eliminate this vowel sound and try to 
pronounce the consonant. Well, the task is impossible, you don't 
get any consonant sound at all. In the consouaut therefore there 
is always a vowel sound present, though we never consciously re- 
cognise its presence, though in Tamil the symbolism is so highly 
philosophical that we invariably mark its presence even when we 
write purely consonants We dot all our consonants as ‘ « ’, ‘ 
etc , and the dot or circle represents in Hindu symbolism the letter 
* A ’ Tb is dot or circle begins almost every ono of the twelve 
vowels in the Tamil alphabet, and as to what the other curved and 
horizontal and perpendicular lines mean we will take another 
opportunity to explain. Wlien we write * therefore, the framers 
of the alphabet meant to represent how the vowel sound underlies 
the consonant and supports it and give it its very being and exist- 
ence. Such a mark is necessary when we write the vowel-conson- 
ant 4 ka,’ 4 ,’ as we are fully aware of its presence. In the pure 

consonant therefore the vowel is implied and understood though 
for the time being its presence is not detected and it is completely 
identified with the consonant itself. We have been considering at 
learned length the nature of the union between mind and body, 
but have we ever paused to consider the nature of the union of the 
vowel and consonant ? Is there any such unique conjunction any- 
where else in nature; where one subsists not, except in conjunction 
with the other. Except the inseparable conjunction, as above 
stated, we see the consonant ‘ pure’ is no more derived from the 
vowel than the vowel from the consonant. There is much wider 
contrast between these than between any two things in the world. 
The place of origin is distinct. ‘ A’ is pronounced by the mere 
opening of the mouth. The tongue has to be brought in contact 
with the palate b onounce ‘ k’ and this same act oannot produce 
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the yowoh So the vowel cannot be said to cause the consonant, 
nor the consonant the vowel. Nor can we call the consonant and 
the connection themselves as false'and as a mere illusion or delu- 
sion. So neither the principle of Parinama nor Vivartana can 
apply to this connection. All that we can say of it is that they are 
so connected and'inseparable and that no language can be possible 
by vowels alone nor by consonants alone, and every consonant is 
at the same time a vowel-consonant, and though we can conceive 
of the vowels standing alone, to think of consonants as existing by 
themselves is an utter impossibility. Now apply all these to the 
case of mind and body. Mind is the vowel, and the body (matter) 
is the consonant. Mind and body are as widely contrasted as 
vowel and consonants are. One cannot be derived from the other 
by Pannama or f^ivartana. Yet both are inseparably united and 

though the mind occupies an independent position, can be pure 

subject at times, the body cannot subsist... unless it be in 

conjunction with mind. Mind is always implied in body ; mind 
underlies it, supports it and sustains it (if all this language 
derived from material cognition is permissible). When the mind 
is pure mind, the body is not, it is asat ( Sunyam ). When it is 
pure body, mind is present but non-apparent, it has become one 
with the body. The mind is there but it conceals its very self, its 
very identity and it isjas good as absent- And except at rare 
intervals, our whole existence is passed in pure objectivity, without 
recognising the presence of the true self, the xnind. Tho whole 
trnth of these two analogous cases, the only two, are brought out 
in Tamil in the most beautiful manner by the same words being 
used to denote vowel and consonant as also mind and mody. See 
what a light bursts when we name ‘ QldiL (e-i—eo). The word 

* e_tt9<r’ means both a vowel and mind (soul) ; and ‘ QldiL' both body 
and consonant. Dr. Bain observes that the sense of similarity is 
the sense of invention and true discovery. The greatest dis- 
coveries in science haw. oeen made by catching such resemblances 
at rare intervals. And when the very first Tamil man called his 
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vowels and consonants ‘ 1 Qldili' was lie not a born philosopher 

and had he not comprehended the true nature ol the union 
between mind and body and vowels and consonants. The simile 
receives its best exposition for the first time in the hands of St. 
Meikanda Dova (cide Sivugnunabotham, I. b and notes pp. 12, 19 
and ‘2ln, and his followers ( vide “ Light of Grace, pp. 7 and 8) • 
and St. Meikandan gives a name in the same verse for denoting 
this connection. This one word is Advuita. This word has been 
a real puzzle to tpany ; and so many renderings of it have been 
given. The Tamil philosopher, however, explains it as meaning 
“ ^esr^smueo , ^jesen—nairLDGO, s^ear^j/uSrrsmQ dddsrQtpstnnei)^ (neither 
one nor two nor neither), and which fully and beautifully brings out, 
therefore, the meaning of Dr. Bain s words that the connection ia 
both a paradox and a contradiction. Very few outside the circle 
of Siddhunta School could be made to comprehend the truth of 
this paradox, more so when their mind is prepossessed with the 
truth of their own views But we have always used the analogy 
of vowels and consonants with very great effect, and it has tended 
to make the subject much clearer than many a more-learned 
argument. 



So that whatever word we may use, the nature of this relation- 
ship is clear. If tho Vedic texts postulate oneness, it is in a 
higher sense than what is understood in the current philosphies. 
In this position is reached a higher aud truer Monism. We have 
sho.vn how true it is that St. Meikandan stated that there is no 
other letter but * A.’ So it is we can state * There is nothing else 
but God,’ ‘ Only One, without a second.’ This comes as the result 
of the Richest experience or Gnana or Swanubhava or Sivanu- 
bhava. And this is stated in the central stanza of Tiruvachaka, 
its Hridaya sloka : 

t* ^GBrOpasr# s^erfl gi’Jirerrz 

Q/fQpSear/D (S j/ru^CPg) Quirvirjn/ 

,ges! m ficrvi 'u/n 
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Sajstr iSfisp iDp<£jt&rs£:M 

Qfar*t Qearp ggrauTtiig Q r $ lij ijp Q&uj*gj ^asr^uo 
giaa pujesp & ^Qmr — . 
tpfSr £]l £tU&)?EV 1U6BT jB QiunzbTflk%B* 

«jrr(5<sir3arr ajt8aj@jb i -nrQa. 

“ This day in thy mercy unto me thou didst drive away the 
darkness and stand in inv heart as the Rising Suu 

Of this Thy way of rising — there being naught else bnt 
thou — I thought without thought. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, wearing away atom by 
atom, till there was only One 

Oh Siva, Dweller iu the great Holy Shrine 

Thou art not aught in the universe, nanght is there save 
Tbon, Who can know Thee ? — ( from P. A’s Tran#* 
lation). 

As man nears God, he wears away atom by atom, so that at 
the moment of union, nothing of him is left aud what is left is the 
Presence of the Supreme One only and the feeling of His Presence ; 
and no feeling of consciousness of feeling of himself or others. 
This feeling of the Presence and Bliss of God, is One and Advaita, 
and there is no consciousness of such oneness or Bliss, and duality 
will certainly arise the moment man regains consciousness. So 
what he is said to lose in fact atom by atom is his various consci- 
ous selves. 

“ QiirearG&LL® LDir0^U)niLi^j — cg/d> 
£ir<ssrQ&Lii— eS&rfJj jgeisr esumu^s^ 

22st£arO«Ll(8 3.hS,tQsl 1(S ^GssiTwQstlQaea^tttGrQpihQuirii 
t?iTGBrQ&i - «. QifTLJtT upL^s Qfieo'Ce sirioti& &i Q&tfi — / — uQn>n. 

“ Though Ether, Wind, Fire, Water, Earth should fail 
His constant Being fails not, knows no weariness \ 
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In Him. my body, soul, and thought * and mind were 
merged (lost) 

How all myself was lost, sing And beat— TELLENAM/’ 

( from Rev Doctor G. U. Pope’s Translation). 

His bodily consciousness, His life consciousness, His mental 
consciousness, all these alone constitute his individuality, the feel- 
ing of I and mine. This ‘ Iness Wot’ is what has got to be rid of. 
So that when this ' Iness’ or individuality is lost, Weir QslLl^ojit’ he 
becomes Sivarn or God, ‘*/r«5 r Saiu/rOTa/ir.’ What perishes of 

course is the Soul’s individuality or consciousness of Iness, inducing 
duality, but wliat subsists even in Moksha is tho soul’s personality, 
which has Swanabhava or Sivanubhava, identifying itself with 
God. 

The sjul in union with God having become pure object (God) 
as it were, which is the true Monism of Science. Hence it is St. 
Meikandan states this paradox (XI. 2. c.) 

“ When becoming one with God, if the sonl perished there 
will be nothing to unite with God, as it perishes. If it did not 
perish, it cannot become one with God. Just like the salt dissolved 
in water, the soul, aftar losing its mala, unites itself to His feet 
and becomes the servant of God (loses its ‘ Iness* or individuality.) 
Then it will have no darkness (as separation.’’) The salt in its 
crystaline conditions constitutes its individuality. In that condi- 
tion it is distinguished from water. But after it is dissolved in 
water, what is lost is its individual character and not itself or itfe 
substance or personality. 

The following sentence from a text-book of science will show 
how exact is our language : When a river enters the sea, it soon 

loses its individuality, it becomes merged with the body of the 
ocean, when it loses its current, and when therefore it has no 
power to keep in suspension the sediment 'which it had brought 
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down from the higher lands.” If re-read as follows its application 
will become clear “ When the soul loses its individuality (feel- 
ing of Iness, Ahankaram or Anavain), it bocoines morged in God, 
when it loses its Karaina, and when therefore it has no power to 
keep in suspension its mala with which it was associated from the 
beginning.’ And this is the exact figure and language used by 
St. Meikandam in VI 1 1. 4. A. This losing of Belf is the real 
sacrifice brought about by love. It is this sacrifice uoB we are 
asked to make as we enter the Temple, and the moment we make 
it, oar (nature of Paso) will leave us, and we will become 

the Nandi , the Blissful Sivnm. 

That the Siddhanta marks the Highest Standard of Monistic 
Truth is what is brought out by St. Tirumular also in his 
famous line “ p r <Q)ar Qojpiri^uj piror ctrgpii Qjpttipd'' 
“ Vedanta postulates ‘ Ahain Brahmasmi,’ ‘ I am Brahman,’ 
Siddhanta postulates Tat (one) alone. ’ That is to say that the 
Siddhanta appeals fully and finally to only One Experience, the 
Bliss of God and One alone ; whereas the Vedanta has reference 
to the Soham paths whereby this experience is gained. And 
anyone can perceive that the Soham experience is a conscious one 
ami a dual one or Dvaita. In this sense Siddhanta is Advoita.and 
Vedanta is Dvaita. And what are considered as the strongholds of 
Vedanta bv followers of Sankara admit of easy interpretation by 
the Suldliantis. The cpiestion, as pointed out by Sivagnana Yogi, 
did not arise absolutely as to whether padarthas were one or two. 
It arose in connection with the famous Muliavakya texts, ‘Ahain 
Brahmasmi,’ Talvamsi, etc. Says ho : — 

id pQ p^oT^asrCuJir £)$ gp/ib Q*(t *);§•!> Guirr^Qm&aBp 

Si/spirsp &n<f&(V>£BijrS(9)LnrTgf snil-Qgjiji, 4 £<unQ&(yiu t a-u>, 

jfj? .■s.rgyffar Gpdr, «--o, * &£)•$£) ai&drpff. w-to, nf.aSi—u» 

u p!& &*Qfu> (ippaSiu u>snai*s&iuMte*s QsLii—mtfi 

jy mu jgS'J/rg*'; rfCwwu^; f(5*i*rfw p ^(jOu# 
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i&pQty jp/QunQtjartriDn rfi mtrinsiarti) fneor^j/Lo gjt/j 
pirseSeir j yjpfSjpaiir&i) Qs gjaijuj, ^eueS jcsar af.ib(g QpsrrpnQuu 
cSQei— Qpesnrnp jpjsQeo ms ^leS^QiPasrepeJo Q&a jh^uQuirQjQ&resr ^/ssurir 
i^/Qs/rars . 

'• If you ask what then is the moaning of the word Advaitam I 
will show how Saiva Siddhautis explain it. On heaving the great 
texts called Mahavakya, ‘ Tatvaimisi, etc., which are used iu the 
three persons, we see that these sentences speak of ‘ that’ as one 
substance and ‘ Thou as another, and inquire how one can become 
the other. The answer is given to remove this doubt, by stating 
how one can he the other and what relation subsists between these two, 
aud the word Advaitam is used to express this peculiar relation.” 

The word does not mean one or non-existence of two or more, 
but is used to express the peculiar relation that exists between 
two distinct things and which- can become one, and we had long 
ago called attention to this meaning in our very first work and 
before we had any chance of seeing this luminous exposition of 
Sivagnana Yogi, and we observed, vide Sivagnanabotham p. 17 

“ Though in all these cases an identity is perceived, a differ- 
ence iu substunco is also felt. It is this relation which could not 
be easily postulated in words but which may perhaps be con- 
ceived, and which is seen as two (Dvaitam) and at the same time 
as not two (Advaitam), it is this relation which is called Advaitam, 
* a unity in duality/ and the philosophy which postulates it the 
“ Advaita philosophy. 

Of all the mass of the Vedie and Theosophic literature that 
has come into existence during the last two or three decades, there 
is none that equal the writings of Professor Kunto for real insight 
into the nature of Hindu philosophy and critical acumen. And his 
summary added at the end of the first paragraph of the first 
Adhvaya of his translation of the Brahma Sutras is a most beautiful 
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and original one. Wonderfnl as it may seem, both Fivagnanb. 
Yogi and Kunte exactly propound the same questions and give the 
same answer. He shows there are texts in the Upanishads which 
support the dualistic and monistic view, and the mainstay of the 
monists are the Malia Vakya texts and these texts are the great 
stumbling block in the path of dualists, and he shows that their 
interpretation cannot bear an examination, because the texts 
evidently do not admit of it, and all that they say is simply beside 
the mark. 

44 What is to be done ? There are doubtless a few texts in. 
the Veda which support the Pantheistic views. Most however 
support the Theistic principles. But so long as Pantheistic texts 
are not explained, the propostion that the Vedas do not teach 
Pantheism cannot be accepted. Again, the adjustment and the 
interpretation proposed by the Theists cannot be accepted because 
of their being far-fetched and forced. But we do not see how the 
few Pantheistic texts come in the way of Theism because we 
believe that though they be interpreted as the Pantheists do, yet 
they support Theism. How can this be ? And lie proceeds to 
show how this can only be understood in the light of Yoga. After 
instancing the various forms of Bhakti (Chariya and Kriya), be 
says : “ But there is a special feature of such adoration— a feature 
not included in any of these. It is the ecstatic condition of the 
spirit, a condition which can neither be explained nor understood 
without an illustration. Let the resuler realize tbe love a mother 
Las for her child. A mother or her child sometimes experiences a 
state of mind, an indescribable state. That which either of them 
expresses can alone convey an iilea of their feelings when they are 
in the ecstatic condition. The mother directly addresses the child 
thus, 4 Oh, mv piece of gold. Oh, my soul. Oh, my life, can 1 cat 
you up ?’ 14 jgiGorudir SLf.uU'Sar ^ /- ^ a/ rir L nder these 

circumstances, the mother forgets that her body is different from 
that of her child, which experiences the same feeling- Such an 
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identity is the form of the ecstatic condition of the mind. This is 
a special feature of adoration. Tins sort of ec«ialtc identity the 
Yogis feel. Hence in the Veda and in the Upanishads, the 
Pantheistic doctrine of the identity of the human spirit and the 
Supreme Spirit, if enunciated is enunciated in this ivay. Again the 
Brahma Sutra of Badarayana does not incalcabe it. And he 
explains further below. ‘‘ The characteristic 4 f'eature of the Indian 
Vedanta is its recognition of spirit power, as it is explained in the 
Yoga Sutras which systematically lay down the following proposi- 
tions That the Supreme Spirit, or God is related to the human 
spirit, that the human spirit has very great 'potential pou-ers and 
that if certain methods of living be adopted, it can call out its 
powers and become actually able to know the past and the future, 
and that the spirit disenthralled from the flesh is ultimately 
absorbed in one sense into the Supreme Spirit. The Yoga system 
is properly the backbone of the Vedanta ” 

And we had pointed out in another place, Vol. II, page 199, 
that the Yoga Pada is not merely the backbone of Vedanta, but it 
is Vedanta itself. 

It is not well understood that the word Upanishad really 
means the same thing as ‘ Yoga.’ Yoga means the Sadana required 
for bringing the Soul and God in Union ; and the Upanishad is 
also the teaching of the Sadana whereby man come nearer and 
nearer to God, by destroying the bonds that bind him. The root- 
meaning (upa — near, ni — quite, sad — to perish) is hit off to a nicety 
in the famous line in Thiruvacliakam quoted above. The house 
of God, 7 tl: verso. QiTear^jj G^eor^ _°y gg V 3 in',u$ GptLiigi Q/nLig) 
cpdtr K -nrd>, *' nearer and nearer to Thee I drew, wearing away atom 
bv atom, till I was one with Thee. 1 ’ And in the passage in (Chanuog, 
1. 1 10) and in several others, the word Upanishad is used as a 
synonvm for Yoga And tiiis derivation really explains the scope 
of an Upanishad, a misunderstanding of which has led to no end of 
confusion. The Siddhanti takes the Upanishad us the text-book 
of the Yoga Pada or School. 
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The higher stage or Pana Uini* the Guana Pads, the words 
IT panixhad, Vedanta, Yc^a, Saha-Marga or Sohamarga or H&msa 
Marga are all sy nonymous ; and as Vodanta strictly means Yoga, 
the words Vedanta and Siddhanta are contrasted, Sid dhan ta moan- 
ing the Gnana Marga or Pada. though it embraces all the remain- 
ing Padas, Chariya, Kriva and Yogi. The practice involved in the 
M&havakya texts is this So ham Havana or Sivoham Bhavana, and 
when this practice is mat a red,- the son! stands in complete 
allegianco to the Snprerac One, renouncing all idea of self and 
self-action, then can the sonl say 1 am all the world." ajtrQsa- 
Sivagnanabotliam- 2-1-4. ** In me everything 

originated, in me everything established, in me everything mergos. 
That 90 Condl 9 ss-Brahman am I (Kaival. Up, 21.) 

As Professor Kunte spe »ks or the potential poiccr of >-m» by 
calling out which he can Income one with God, Sivagnana Yogi 
dwells at great length- and too frequently, on this special 
characteristic or power of man whereby man can be said to become 
God ; and this power is the power of the soul to beco:;ie that to which 
it it nnited, jfgj jtggmTjoi, in the language of St. Meikandan, 
*ris 0 par «earavu>#>a) in the language of St. Anil Xandi 
Sivacharyn, and uptfeir ^^sar tSaj«r_iT^r &p& in the 

lang uag e of St, Thaynmanavar, and this power is likened to that of 
the crvstal or mirror. 

a 

Says Professor Henry Drummond : — 

“ All men are mirrors — that is the first law on which this 
formula (of sanctification or conception) is based. One of tho 
aptest descriptions of a human being is that he is a mirror.' This 
illu stration is to be originally found in the Upanisluids aad Gita. 

“ As a metal disk (mirror) tarnished by dnst shines bright 
again after it has been cleansed, so tho one incarnate person 
satidied and free from grief after he has seen the real nntnre o 
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himself. “And when by real nature of himself, lie soes as by a 
lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then having become the 
unborn eternal God who transcends all taloos, he is freed from all 
pasa.” (Svetas Upanishad. ii. 14, 15). From meditating Him 
(abid yanatli), from joining Him (yoganatli), from becoming one 
with Him (latvablhavat), there is further cessation of all Maya in 
the end.’’ (Svetas Upanishad i 10.) i ‘ As a flame is enveloped by 
smoke, as a mirror by dust, as an embryo is wrapped by the womb, 
so this (soul) is enveloped by it (desire). (Gita iii. 3.) 

And St- Meikaudan has this stanza (viii. 3. a.) uebresfl pQu The 
principle of it receives its exposition in the Samkhya and in the 
Toga Sutras, by means of this illustration of mirrors and colours. 

“ Though it (soul) be unassociated, still there is a tinging 
reflectionally) through non-discrimination (for there is not a real 
tinge in that which is nnassociated (with tincture or anything else, 
still there is as it were a tinge ; hence the tinge is treated simply 
as reflection by those who discriminate the tinge from the soul 
which it delusively seems to belong to). 

As is f he case with the Hibiscus and the crystal there is not 
a tinge, but a fancy that there is such. Sankliva aphorism — vi. 
*2 7 --S — Gable’s translation. 

In the words of Professor Max Muller, this is how the subject 
is treated m the Yoga Sutras “ Now if we ask what is the result 
of all this, \vc aro told in Sutra 41. that a man who has put an oml 
to all the motions and emotions of his mind, obtains with regard to 
all objects of his senses conformation grounded on them, steadi- 
ness and consubstunl iatiou. the idea being t .iat the idea is modified 
or changed by the objects perceived ^y^ 7 a,T^<iv) (i. 41). As 

a crystal when placed near a red flower, becomes really red to our 
eyes, in the same way the mind is tinged by tho objects perceived ’ 

■ Six '"vstem-. p lee' 
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This principle of mind identifying itself with tho objects per- 
ceived, is stilted in the following passages of the Upanishad also. 

“ Now a man is like this or that, according as he acts and 
according as he behaves, so will ho be : a man of good acta wiil 
become good, a man of bad acts bad. Ho becomes pure by pure 
deeds, bad by bad deeds. 

“As is his desire, so is his will ; and as is his will, so his deed. 
Whatever deeds lie does, that he will reap. 

“ Whatever object man’s own mind is attached to, to that he 
goes strenuously with his doed. 

“ He who desires the Atman, being Brahman, ho goes to 
Brahman. That atma is indeed Brahman.” (Brihadar IV. iv. 5, C.) 

Similar passages are found in tho Mahabarata and tho familiar 
statement of it in Sanskrit is! 

‘ Yat Dhavam tat Bhacati' 

Herbert Spencer calls this union as ono of absolute identity. 
And this is almost tho language used by St. Mcikandan. ‘^^7 jfgj 
As the Upanishad writers. Sankh/ans, and Yogins, and 
Siddhantis state this principle and base on it their schemo of 
salvation, so does also Professor llenry Drummond in his remark- 
able address entitled “ The Changed Life, ’ based on tho toxt from 
■St. Paul. — The Km: lujormcr. 



(7 o l< (' iiniinncd .) 
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OM GOD SUBRAMANIAN. 
A NOTE 



In the Deepika of the October, page 84 the Vedanta interpre- 
tation of God Sabramaniar is stated to be Atmagnana. The 
Siddhanta explanation of the God is as follows : — 

Prior to creation the souls lie in their Kerala state, suffering 
from the effects of Mala — God’s love is tlion excited and He wills 
to Bave them and manifests Himself as Sadasivanayanar with 
Isana, Thathpuruda, Agora, Varnadova and Sadryojata as His 
5 faces or Saktis in the spiritual or Arupa plane. In addition to 
these 5, He has also His Arul Sakti who is the root of all these 
and is known as Vinayagar. By the power of tlio 5 saktis, the 
5 Moorthis — Sadasiva, Malieswara, Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma 
perform each one of the 5 functions in the 4 material planes and 
the one between the material and spiritual planes. These 
5 murthis and the Arul Sakthi of God constitute Subramaniar. 
This is explained in the following lines of Thiruchendur 
Agaval : — 

< &irjr&Qeu(Lp i {ii &rrrQu(ippar>pib joild, 

QlITJT<£S3T(LpC LQ6v(S JTIT Af , fijj(njLQir bV, 

, LnQa&jrfsr, & pr&au&r , 
ibiMQpQ^Qeuujrr^ija 
^£j9iLnrr(Lp&LA!r tULCurba 

In Kantharkalivenbaj this is referred to as follows : — 

gg* jp QpapQ ptr i—Q&ir (Lp&(Lpu> 
fi)(iTj(Lp&*j4S enir(vrj>sQ, 

The Asura or Rakshasa confining the souls is the Mala — 
Vanavar is the soul which is a Vibbu in its r eal state and made 
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Ann by the Raksluisa or Mala. St. Th ini malar speaks i of God 
haviug sent out Subrauianiar to kill tho Asura as follows : — 

OTi.oOij0uiT caBoff^nsu/r (LpsnpQujT Q<,u«w\o/ 

*ULDUi:f?fp toil 7 Q (S3) 7 b JSST «,)/( sfiOj.TuVwV 

*a/ ldUoV sir C7n;>dfl ut. rutLp&ssr Q ui ujsuk 

hLDU&iu Q cl , r <S\;Q ovsar V ; }>;oLj 'j<ssr (nrpQsar . 

The (1 material planes wliore the souls, l>y Thapas gain ex- 
perience and wisdom stop by step, are known as 6 Adarahs. We 
have to pass through these planes before reaching the spiritual 
plane or Niradara. This is explained in Thiruvuntliiar as 
follows : — 



/r it ,%■% ,t C o 6i) &iT7 i s&,Tir f Q> Qfl Q&eiirjpi 
L&£57<ssr j,Q> p Q&bvaeyrb $ up 
eQu^evp} @i_lot Q pear jpiii 

As we gain wisdom in these material planes with the help of 
the 6 deities collectively constituting Snbramaniar, before we 
reach the feet of God in the spiritual plane, Subramaniar is stated 
by St. Thirumular as haviug been born or appeared before God 
who is His father 

<oTlb8T> ; £l£ljlT§£lJ& S0^36ar = 3P/ eVL^L—LDITIU^i 

/sien/6^BearQpearQ5ar spasm (Lp&&sr G> ptrsir pewr jd 

&ip6aKfreutn£l &6V'i i &da S 0 f s£ ( i* 6 i)/r air 
ernni psevfiGuQs&Garair Ln7L-Lp&Qa,7G$Q'D. 

The twice three circles referred to are the 6 Adaras or planes 
with the 6 deities performing their functions there or Subra- 
maniar. 

In my Anda Pinda samathwamsakthi I have 0 iven an expla- 
nation of this. 
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The sounds of crackers used in the month of Aipnsi denote 
tho destruction of Asura or Mala and the illuiniiuition in tho 
following month is tho (Liana Joti resulting from tho purilieutum 
of tho souls. The Sakthis of .Subrutnuniar are Yulliammai and 
Duivayanai. '1 he former is said to have been horn of a ix-irdr and 
brought up by Yedars This is Pruki ithi one of tho Sakthis of 
the supreme being — Daivavanai is said to be tho daughter of 
Devendra and brought up by Ayiravat bain. This is Rhindu 
Sakthi or Kundali or Pranava. Tbat.tlie.se two are the spouses of 
Subramaniar simply means that by means of these two Sakthis 
the God removes the Anavamala of tho souls and imparts 
gnanatn. 

C. S SUNDRAM MU DA LIAR. 



THE RELATIONS OP ART AND RELIGION IN INDIA. 



by 



Ananda K. Coomarcustvamy.* D. tic. (Abstract). 



Three outstanding plia9e9 of the relation of art to religion 
are recognisable : art in the servico of religion (religious art) ; art 
rejected by religion (asceticism) ; and art despised by religion 
(puritanism). The first two of these positions are properly charac- 
teristic of Hinduism and Buddhism, the third of Islam. The 
possibility of reconciling the two first is found in the fact that 
Hinduism does not seek to lay down for all men, or for ail parts of 
a man’s life, the same course of action, or point to one only method 
of spiritual progress and means of salvation. 

Indian art is essentially religious and aims at the intimation of 
Divinity. But the Infinite and Unconditioned cannot be expressed 



See also A. K. Cooinaraswamy, The Aims of Indian Art, Campden, 1908. 
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in finite terms ; hence the religious art of India is concerned with 
the representation of personal divinities. For most men the love 
md service of a personal deity is their religion ; and it is their 
faith that Indian religious art expresses. These are the true citi- 
zens, for whom art is an aid to and a means of spiritual progress ; 
fine art’ an intimation of the Infinite ; the * logger arts’ a witness 
that man does not live by bread alone. True asceticism, on the 
other hand, is a search for a reality beyond conditioned life. 

Tnrning to the actual religious art of India, we find that it 
expresses in concrete imagery ideas that belong to the transcend- 
antal and mystic aspects of religion. Indian religious art contrasts 
thns with Greek, which corresponds only to the Olympian aspect of 
Greek religion. There are many Greek statues that may be either 
athletes or Apollos. In Indian religious art, on the contrary, the 
human form is used not for the sake of its own perfection, but to 
express transcendental conceptions , the ideal, non-human, and 
sometimes grotesque character of Hindu images is always deliber- 
ate and intentional. Nature is a veil, not a revelation ; art is to be 
something more than a mere imitation of this maya. 

At most the whole philosophy of Indian art is summed up in 
the verse of Sukracliarya’s Sukranitisara, which enjoins upon the 
imager the method of meditation : 

‘ In order that the form of an 1 image may be brought fully 
and clearly before the mind, the image maker should meditate ; 
and his success will be in proportion to his meditation. No other 
way — not indeed seeing the object itself — will achieve his 

parpoee .’ 

The method of concentration in religious devotion upon the 
men t al image of an Ishta Devata, or patron deity, is identical with 
the method of evoking and defining mental images practised by the 
imager or painter. 
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This is illustrated by the comparison of Dhyana mantrams with 
verses from thA technical looks of images ( Silpa sastras). 

The use of images iti worship is generally misunderstood by 
students who belong to more or less puritanical religions. The 
Hindu view, not unlike the Catholic, is somewhat as follows 
Except for those whose heart is set on an immediate realisation of 
a non-mayic, unconditioned state of existence as subject without 
object, images are of value as a centre of thought. Images obvi- 
ously made with hands are often less likely to create misconcep- 
tions than purely mental concepts of divinity — they are more, or 
at least not less, obviously symbols, and are thus less liable to be 
regarded as an adequate representation of the Infinite. The 
educated image worshipper knows that the very name of God, and 
the attribution of qualities to Him, are limitations imposed by his 
own intellect ; still more that the form of the image is not really 
the form of the god, but only analogous with a coloured glass held 
before the sun. 

Religions symbolism in Indian art is of two kinds ; the con- 
crete symbolism of attributes, and the symbolism of gesture, sex, 
and physical pecularities- The symbolism of gesture includes the 
various positlbns of the hands known as mudras ; of physical 
pecularities the third eye of Siva or the elephaut head of Ganesa 
are instances The subject of sex-symbolism is generally misinter- 
preted ; but, in fact, the imagery drawn from the deepest emotional 
experiences is a proof both of the power aud truth of the art and 
the religion. India has not feared either to use sex-symbols in 
its religious art, or to see in sex itself an intimation of the Infinite.* 

The lingarn is not properly an instance of sex-symbolism ; it is 
probably not of phallic origin, but derived frem the stupa, and is 
now regarded as the highest emblem of Siva, 'because the least 
anthropomorphic. True sex-symbolism in Indian art of literature 
assumes two main forms ; the conception of the relation of the soul 

* Erihaiaranyaka Upauishad. 4. 3. 21 ; also 1. 4. 3-4, 
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to God expressed in terms of the passionate adoration of a wom an 

for her lover ; and the representation of the energic power (sakti) 
of a divinity as a feminine divinity. 

With regard to the use of sex-symbolism in Indian art there 
may be quoted here the words nsed by Sir Monier Williams in 

referring to the presence of words of erotic significance in his 
Sanskrit Dictionary : 4 in India the rela' ion between the sexes is 
regarded as a sacred mystery, and is never held tc be suggestive 
of improper or indecent ideas.’ As much could not be said of 
Europe. 

Indian religious art is often, but by no means always, beauti* 
ful ; it may also be terrible or grotesque. Personal gods are 
aspects of a pantheistic Divinity, upon whom * all this universe is 
strung as gems upon a thread.' But nature is not always smiling ; 
she is concerned non less with death than life. As there are three 
gunas or qualities in nature, sattva, rajas and tamos, images are 
also classified into three, sattvik, rujasik and tamasik. 

But it is best to study the relation between religion and art 
from actual examples. The seated Buddha may be selected as an 
example of one of the traditional conceptions of Indian religious 
art. Here conventionality and tradition are commonly held to 
fetter artistic imagination. But it, is a modern error to associate 
imaginative intensity only with novelty. For, to the nameless 
artists who wrought the religions sculptures of India^the aim was 
not to prove their own cleverness, but to retell the great thing 
itself, which meant so much to them, and which it was given to 
them continually to re-express. As regards the Buddha, it is not 
true, as is sometimes said, that there is no development, in the 
sense that the work of different epochs is quite uncharacterised. 
But it is true that the conception remains throughout almost 
identical. This is an expression of the fact that the Indian ideal 
has not ohanged. What is this ideal so passionately desired ? It 
is one-poiutedness, same-sightedness, control : little by little to 
rein in, not merely the sense, but the mind. Only by constant 
labour and passionlessuess is this peace to be attained. What is 
the attitude of mind and body of one that seeks it ? He shall be 
seated like the image ; for that postnre once acquired, is one of 
perfect bodily equipoise : ‘ so shall be sit that is under the rule, 
given ever unto Me. In tb’s wise the yogi . . . comes to the 
peace that endB in nirvai. and that abides in Me.’ How then 
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should the greatest of India’s teachers he represented otherwise 
than in this posture that is in India associated with every striving 
after the great Ideal ? 

One other point connected with statues of the Buddha may he 
referred to. It relates to the statues ot Dliyani Buddhas. The 
earthly mortal Buddha is sometimes regarded as merely a projec- 
tion or partial incarnation (amsah) of a pure and glorious being 
functioning on some finer, more ideal plane. A statue of a Dliyani 
Buddha stands for this pure being, not merely for the man as he 
appeared on earth. The idea belongs to the Hindu conception of 
partial incarnation. Such conceptions were not unknown to the 
founders of the great traditions of Indian art ! and it is this fact 
which gives so much depth and seriousness not merely to their 
work, hut even to the last monuments of the tradition. For if it 
is true that the conception of the seated Bnddha is one into which 
the genins of the greatest artist may he poured without any lack 
of room for its complete expansion, it is also true that tins motif 
even in a shapeless or grotesque form remains for those whose 
spiritual heritage it is, a well understood symbol of eternal things. 
In the same way, by a study of other typical examples of Indian 
religious art, the relation of art and religion in India may be 
understood. 

This paper is thus an elementary study of the religions psycho- 
logy of Indian art. Certain conclusions may be drawn. In the 
first place, th s proper study of Indian art lias hardly yet begun. 
By a proper study is meant not merely a close study of the weak 
and relatively unimportant semi-classic style of North-west India 
in the first few centuri.s after Christ, but a study of the develop- 
ment of the Indian ideal and its emancipction from foreign formu- 
lae unsuited to its expression. True Indian ait is as little 
understood in the to-day, as Indian philosophy and literature a 
hundred years ago- This is illustrated by a recent pronouncement 
of no less eminent an avchaeologist than Mr. Vincent Smith : 
‘ After A. D. 300 Indian sculpture properly so called hardly 
deserves to be reckoned as art.’ Snch a statement is only to be 
paralleled with Lord Macaulay’s famous dictum upon the value of 
Oriental literature. 

It remains to be seen what value will he set upon Indian art 
in the West, and what influence it will have upon Western art, 
when it is as well known to artists as Japanese art is even at the 
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present day That influence should result in some real application 
of psychological principles in the consideration of the aims and 
purpose of art, aud in the education of artists. 

At present the education oE Western artists is an education 
merely in technique ; the imagination is left to take care of itself, 
so long as the imitative powers are fully developed. Now if there 
is one thing which distinguishes the true artist from other men, it 
is not a knowledge of anatomy or a capacity for the meticulous 
imitation of nature, but it is the power of mental vision, of visualis- 
ation, literally * imagination.* Instead of being t&nght by meditation 
and concentration to cultivate this power, the Western student’s 
% hole time is taken up with copying things that are set before his 
physical eyes. The true Indian artist, on the other hand, who does 
not regard the reproduction of still life as the aim of art, is taught 
by memory work and practice in visualisation to form a definite 
and perfect mental picture before he begins to draw or crave at 
all ; his whole endeavour is to cultivate the power of mind-seeing. 
It is in this respect that W estern art has most to learn from India. 

Further, the distinction between natnralism and idealism in 
art is one that is fundamentally religious. Religion, for India, is 
much more a metaphysic than a dogma , and it is the lack of a 
metaphysic in modem Western materialistic culture, and in the 
surviving realism of Semitic theology, that makes it possible for 
the Western artist now to find sufficient satisfaction in the imitation 
of beantiful appearances, and a sufficient aim for art in the giving 
of pleasure. 

It is not, however, possible for the grea^st art to flourish, if 
men can believe in nothing more real and more eternal than the 
external face of nature. The true world of art is not the pheno- 
menal world abont ns, but an ideal world of the imagination. 

Finally, as regards the future of art in India, two tendencies 
are apparent to-day, one inspired by the technical achievements of 
the modern West, the other a reaction towards the spiritual 
idealism of the East. If the greatest art is always both National 
and Religions — and how empty any other art must be ! — it is in 
the latter tendency alone that we can trace the germ of a new and 
greatest Indian art, that shall folfill and not destroy the past. 
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THK IJIVINK WARNING. 



The sun luing low on Uppoor plain, 

The day was nigh its dose, 

And suddenly the winds broke out, 

To violence from repose. 

Never did blast so turbulent. 

Roar on that windy si to re 
No grove nor wall to meet the rage 

O O 

The naked hamlet bore. 

The vulture borne on mighty wings, 

Did stagger in the air. 

And making way to the nearest tree. 

Nevermore a flight did dare. 

Was it the howl of an evil sprite 
That thundered augrily ? 

Was it the tumult ominous 
Of its dread mutiny ? 

Deep flushed the west, the frightened sun 
Was quenched before her ire ; 

And for a time the earth could seem 
O er-ruled by spectres dire. 

The ruddy gloom still ruddier grew 
On water, wall and tree, 

The children screamed and clasped their mothers. 
Dismayed in high degree. 

Was it a rain of blood or fire, 

That in the west did fall ? 

No tree was seen nor cottage trim. 

The red clouds shrouded all. 
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The winds prevailed and thick 'ning clonda 

In curling volumes rolled, 

And spread on high their awful folds 

With swiftness’uncontrolled. 

* 

The clouds closed in , what was their freight ? 

The wond’iing people feared ; 

Was it liell-fire or wrath of Heaven^? 

The doubt was shortly cleared. 

The clonds closed in, there was a shower 
Of dust for minutes three, 

And soon the steady winds blew off 
The red clouds o er the sea. 

This portent bode, did folk avow, 

Sure evil to the king, 

And from the temple’s vault that night 
Did plaintive prayers ring. 

A. SUBRAHMANYAM, B.A. 



A CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 



It has been proposed that there should JLe a Convention for 
the elucidation of the doctrines for the different religions followed 
by the different sections of the Indian Community. To give effect 
to the above proposal, a Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen have been formed : — 

1. 8j. Sarada Char an Mitra, (late Puisne Judge, High Court). 

PmESIDENT. 

2. Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjee, c. s. i. 

3. 8j. Satyendra Nath Tagore, c. a 

4. R. D. Mehta, Esqr., c. i. E. 

6. Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur. 

6. Babn Maharaj Bahadur Sing. 

7. Rai Rajendra Chandra Sastri Bahadur, n. A. 

8. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Bidyabhusan, h. a., Ph. b. 
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9. Moulri Binj-nUIiltm Khan Bahadur. 

10. Moulri Min* Abal-Fasl. 

11. Sj. Oaguandn Nath 1'ipora. 

19. 8j. Abanindra Nath Tagore. 

18. Bar. B. C. Sarkar. 

14 Mahaathabir Ganalankar. 

15. Purnananda Bhikahn. 

16. Bj. Dhannoo Lai Agarwalla. 

17. Swami Buddhanonda. 

18. 8j. Charoo Chandra Boae. 

19. Dr. J. N. Kanjiltl, m. b. 

Sbobbyabieb. 

50. Sj. Bhnpendra Kumar Bore, m.a., b.l. 

51. Bj. Knmnd Bandhu Sen. 

Theses on the following amongst other religions and the 
different sects thereof will be read at the Convention 



Hinduism 


2. 


Christianity 


(el Buddhism 


3. 


Islamism 


(b) Jainaism 


4. 


Zoroastrianism 


(c) Shaktaism 

(d) Vaishnavism 

(e) Baivaiam 

(f) Sikhism 

(g) Brahmoism 

(h) Arya Samaj 

( i) Theosophy. 


5. 


Judaism 



The Committee think it desirable that each religions Com* 
m unity should elect its own representative to elucidate its doctrines 
at the Convention. 

Gentlemen desiring to read these are respectfully requested 
to communicate with the Secretary at 85 Grey Street, Calcutta, 
but no theses will be received after the 20th instant. 

Every theses should contain elucidation of the principles of 
the religion or religions sect dealt with by it and Btate its peculiar 
features distinguishing it from other religions and other religions 
sects, but it should not contain any attack, direct or indirect, or 
any seot or religion. No paper should take more than half an 
honr to read. 

Every effort will be made to hold the Convention by the end 
of last week of January. The precise date will be announced on 
or abont the 20th instant. 

KUMUD BANDHU SEN, 

Secretary. 

Note.-— We are glad to state that Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai will read a paper 
on ‘ Saivaiam' at the convention. 
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XL. The cure of Varagwxa Paiidian, and shewing him the 

world of Siva. 

While Varaguna Pandiun was ruling in Madura, just as 
Indran rules in the heavenly world, lie ono day went oufc to hunk 
lions, tigers, &c , and returning home trinmphantly on horseback, 
rode over and killed a poor Brahmin, who was lying asleep in the 
road throagli fatigue after a long journey. The king came to his 
palace unconscious of what had occurred but on some Brahuiius 
bringing the dead body to the gate of the palace, and stating how 
the circumstance had happened, the king was afraid, gave them 
money, and bid them do whatever was necessary as to funeral 
obsequies. On these being performed, they learned that the king 
was afflicted with the Bralunahakhti, an incurable diseaso ; to cure 
which resort was had to feeding the Brahmins, bathing, giving grass 
to cows, and the like things, usually had recourse to, but without 

effect, for the disorder rather increased. Thus tLe glory of tho 
king became obscured, even ns wheu the serpent Ruhn lays hold 
of the moon in an eclipse. The Brahmins consulted tho Vedas as 
desired by the king, but said, “ The Bralunahakhti is incurable, 
what can we do ?" At length, recollecting that every step of 
progress towards a sight oF the Madura god is equal in merit to 
an Aswamedha yagnm, (or sacrifice of a horse.) a sight of tho god 
was determined on, at which time a celestial Aoice was heard, 
saving, “ O king, fear not ! when you are pursuing the Cliera king 
you shall come to a place where I urn worshipped, named Tiru- 
vadntnaruthur, on the river Cauveri ; there you shall loso your 
disease/’ While the king was rejoicing in this assurance, he heard 
of an invasion from the Cher* king and going out to meet him, tho 
Cheran w r as worsted, and fled. The Pandiau pursued him till lio 
came to the place me ulioiied and then, while stumling under tho 
porch of the temple, discovered that the disease had left him. Ho 
entered ,_jknd-©n paying homage to the deity of the place, heard a 
celestial voice, saying, ,f 0 king, the disease which seized you waits 
in the porch of the eastern gate, do not return by that way, but go 
out of a western gate, and return to Madura.” The king rendered 
hoir.t- go and by aid of his people made a western poich, with a 
tower : and bes!ov\ ; i'g many other presents, returned with his 
retinue to Madura. 
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While there, he felt a strong desire to see the world of Siva 
in oousequence of the many tilings said about it in the Vedas* 
Hence he besought the god, saying, “ Shew me the world where 
you with your followers dwell.” While he was praying the god 
graciously replied I will cause you to see it, even in this 
place ' and accordingly he said to Nandi, glowing with myriads of 
rays of Siva’s world. “ Shew to Yaraguna Pandian the world of 
Siva. ’ The sacred bullock in consequence presented to the 
Pandian's view n 6ight of that world, whereby he baw the tanks of 
neuter, the lotos Hoovers like gold, the jewel-like forts, towers, walls 
and streets, the celestial bands and attendants, with Braluna, Viehnu, 
Rudra, beatified immortals, and Ids own ancestors besides ; which, 
Nandi shewed and explained to him many things and among them 
the throne of the god and goddess : the effect of nil which was to 
fill the king with joy ; he rendered praises unutterable by any 
tongue and fell down in adoration. The god knowing of this 
homage gave many tokens of special favor, which the Pandian 
received, and onjoyed happiness. From this time forwards 
Madura became reputed to be •' both this world, and the world 
of Siva.” 



XLl. The god sold tvood, and O'cercame the minstrel, named 

Yemanatlien in song. 

While Varaguna-Pandian was reigning there came a minstrel 
from the north, who exhibited his art before the king, and received 
rewards. But becoming over-elated with success, the king sent 

for a hard, named PaMiren, and inquired of him whether he could 
venture Lo compete with the other so as to overcome him ? The 
minstrel replied. “ That he would use his best efforts and do 
what he could ” hoping to overcome. A trial of skill was accord- 
ingly appointed. But Pattiren on going forth, and witnessing the 
effects of the other's music on all classes, quite desponded. He 
therefore went to the temple of Sundarenvarer, and made known 
the state of the case, with favourable acceptance The god 
changed hitnself into the form of a very emaciated old man, and 
entered the town, in appearance a common eooly, with a lute or 
guitar slung on his shoulders and a bundle of liru-wood on bis 
head, which latter lie hawked about several streets, and then 
came and deposi ted it in the outer verandah of Yeinanatheu’s 
house. He then strung his lute, and tried a few verses, which 
drew the attention of all within hearing. Thu minstrel inside 
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hastily inquired, “ Who is that playing ?" and was told it was a 
cooly *.vho sold tire-wood, lie came out to see and inquired, 
“ Who art thou ?’ To which question the god replied, “ I am a 
slave of Pattiren tiie bard, and among many who listen to his 
inimitable song — Iain one, who have heard, and by practice repeat 
what I can.” ,s So — ” said the minstrel, “ well, chant yet once 
again. *’ On this the god strung his lyre, and with an air oE the 
greatest indifference, as if doing a very common thing, drew forth 
such strains that all persons left off work, and forgot what they 
were about ; while even inanimate things seemed endued with life, 
and the trees bowed their tops as if conscious of the minstrelsy. 
On its close, the miustrel Yemanatheu said, “ These are not such 
strains as I am accustomed to employ ; but altogether superhuman 
or divine/ 7 Then reflecting- *' if a slave of Patlireu can do this, 
what must Pattireu himself te ?’ he took measures for a hasty 
departure, and, with as little encumbrance as possible, set out in 
the night, to avoid the proposed trial of s'* ill. The god now 
appeared in a dream to Pattiren, and said, “ Your adversary lias 
been defeated by r me in the guise oE a cooly selling wood, and is 
gone away." The next morning the king sent peons to call 
Yemanatheu, who not finding him, returned and rep orted his depar- 
ture ; in cousequeuce the kin 5 sent for Pattiren, who told him 
what the god had revealed to him. The king forthwith had him 
placed on an elephant, making a triumphal entry into the town ; 
and loaded him with honours, saying, “ Sundaresvarer called him- 
self your slave, then we are all your slaves ; and except singing 
before the god you shall be required henceforth in no other way 
to display your art. ’ Pattiren returned to his house, and lived 
happily aioug with his family. 

XLII. The god gave to his votary, Pattiren, a mandate, addressed 
to the Cher a King, requiring money . 

According to the order of Yarnguna-Piindian, the minstrel 
Pattiren ceased to play in the presence of the king, and only did so 
in the temple before the god. While so engaged, Pattireu 
received certain gold famous, vestments, and valuables, by the 
knowledge of the god and himself alone. Such l eiug the case, 
the god appeared to him one night in a dream and said, (< The 
king’s property is locked up in a chest, should these things le 
missed, they will come and inquire from mu who has taken them ? 
I will therefore gi\e you my mandate to the CLeia king, who is 
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devoted to myself. Accordingly P.ittiren received royal letters, 
drawn out in due form and imunior, and set out ; passing woods 
and mountains, till lid re idled the Malayalnm country, and came 
to Tiruvanchi, the capital, where lie leposed in a booth erected 
for the purpose of giving away water. The god appeared to the 
king in the night and said, “ I am the Madura deity : one, who like 
yourself is my \otary, waits with my mandate ; give him what 
money lie wants, and send him away.” The king awoke joyful, 
made the matter known to his ministers, and sent out messengers 
every where to inquire where was Pattiren. the bearer of the 
mandate ; who was at length found in the water-booth. Thither 
the king came : received the loiter, read it, and put it upon his 
head. The purport was : “ We, Sivan, send our servant to thee, 
who art also our servant. As thou deligl.test to pour forth wealth 
upon poets, give to this one what he wants and dismiss him.*' The 
next day the king went forth in royal procession ; Faltiren being 
placed first, mounted on a spirited elephant., together with the 
Tiruuiukum (m- letter) , and the king, with all the accompaniments 
of royalty, following after. In this way an entry of the city was 
made ; after which they went to the palace, and Pattiren was 
placed cm the throne ; when the king ordered the royal treasury 
to be opened, and Said, “ This wealth is not mine, hut yours, take 
what you please.'* Pattiren thus received considemble wealth, 
including jewels ; and returning home, diffused charitable dona- 
tions among his relations, and among other bards. lie ihus lived 
without care, and continued to discharge his service to the god in 
the temple. 

XL111. The god gave to the viiustrel Pattiren, a golden board 

to sit upon . 

The minstrel Pattiren was regularly accus ouied, subsequent 
to receiving the Tiruinukum, to attend to his duty in the temple 
three times a day, and always stood immediately behind the stone 
image of the bullock, (wliicli always is in front of Siva temples,) 
whence lie chanted tiro praises of the deity. It occurred to the 
god, in the course of his sacred diversions, to prove to every one 
the steady devotedness of Pattiren, notwithstanding every possible 
impediment. To this end he sent u thick and dark rain, in the 
midst of which lightnings flashed, and thunders were heard; and 
the rain itself was as if the sea were taken up and poured down in 
or rents. Pattiren, undismayed, and cmiidiring this rain to beas 
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when tlie gods sprinkle flowers on the earth, went through it at 
the regular time, and taking his station behind the bullock irnnge, 
applied his vina, or lute, to his left shoulder, tuned the strings, and 
chanted as usual ; nor did he cease, though ihe strings became web 
and relaxed by the rain, and though he suffered in his own person 
from the water beneath, and rain from above. At length the god, 
compassionating his votary, extended a golden board, richly jewel- 
led, and a celestial voice was heard saying, •' Take this board, 
and chant from it.” Patti ren received the command with rever- 
ence, and getting up on the board, stood on it, and continued his 
strains of sweet and modulated melody until the rain had departed 
and the stars appeared, lie then retired to his dwelling, carrying 
the board with him. 

When t lie circumstance became known to Yaraguna-Pandian, 
he went to the minstrel, and said, ‘* You are Sundaresvarer and. 
tendering to him homage, gave Jiitu money, houses, and lands. 
While Pattiren was ni.tcndirg to his accustomed occupation, the 
Pandian for some time continued to enjoy every happiness ; and 
then, by the favour of Siva, wusi taken from earth* to his own 
presence. 

XLll'. The god, in the guise of a Musician, decided a contest in 
singing heticeen tico female jierformers, in the presence of the Icing. 

After Yaraguna-Pandian w-as beatided, his son, Bajaraja- 
Pandiau, reigned. Ilis favourite wife w r as accomplished in singing; 
but Bhe bore an inward pique against the Ife of the minstrel 
Pattiren, owing to conscious inferiority. Contriving how she might 
disgrace the latter, she persuaded the king to send for foreign 
performers, of the class trained to music for temple-service. 
Among those who came (by sea) from the country called Ira, 6he 
selected one, whom she regarded with confidence as adapted to her 
object. Dismissing this one for a time with presents, she sent for 
PaLtiren s wife, and said to her, somewhat tauntingly, “ Will you 
venture to compete with the singer from Ira ?" The other, with 
humility, replied, I w ill do my best.” On which the kiug’s w*ifo 
said. “ Well, go now, and come to-morrow.” The next day, 
through her influence, the king and his council assembled, in order 
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to judge of the performance. In their presence the Ira performer 
proposed to Patti re n s wife some ensnaring questions, which the 
other discerning, replied by a few satirical compliments; but 
declined any dispute by words. Ou the challenge by music being 
accepted, aud agreement, made that the vanquished was to become 

the slave of the victrix, they proceeded to the trial of skill. First 
the Ira performer sang and played, in a very agreeable manner ; 
and Pattiren’s wife iollowed, also affording great delight to the 
audience, and being of the two superior ; but the kmg was under 
secret influence, and reflecting on the proverb. “ Te say as the 
king says is the way of the world, he affected to find some difficulty 
in forming a precise judgment, though with a leaning favourable 

towards the foreigner ; and required another trial of skill the 
following day. On the dismissal of the assembly, the musician’s 
wife went to the temple, imploring the god to guard her against 
undue iufluence, and to give her the victory ; which a celestial voice 

assured her should be the case. The next day the god himself 
came to the assembly, in the guise of a rustic travelling minstrel. 
The trial of skill again took place, wonderful on both sides, but 
tlie king, still having the proverb in bis mind, and being disposed 
to give a decision contrary to his real judgment, came to a resolve 
to hazard the false judgment, trusting to the complacency of his 

courtiers to confirm it by their suffrages The god, who from the 
outset had marked the proud bearing of the foreigner, and the 

humble piety of his votary, now interposed, and as the sentence, 
“ The foreigner’s song is best,” w T as rising to the king’s lips, caused 
him to forget it, and made him say, “ This one has conquered,” 
alluding to the musician’s wife ; a decision which the assembly 
forthwith, and joyfully confirmed. The king, seeing the alacrity 
of the assembly, and the Ira performer delivered over as a slave, 
was for a moment perplexed ; but speedily said, ‘‘ This is no other 
than one of the diversions of the god himself ’ ; and, on this 
ground, honours were tendered to the wife of the musician by a 
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public procession through tho town, all the poets and minstrels fol- 
lowing in the traiu : after which she returned to her own abode. 

While Rajaraja-Pandian ruled, he had a son born to him, who 
was named Suguna-Pundian. 

XLV. The god nourished certain motherless young pigs , and 
endowed them partially with the human form. 

On the south bank of the river Vaigai, at some distance from 
Madura, there was an ancient place called Guruvirunthathnrai, 
where Indran, with other immortals, and Yihalabagavan, (Brihas- 
pati,) had done penance. The great Vishnu also performed 
penance there ; and a temple arose to him under the 
name of Sittiratera-valluver. In that town there was a Vellalan, 
named Sucilan, and his wife was called &ucili. They 
had twelve children, who, neglecting their father's and 
mother's instructions, joined themselves with hunters, imitated 
their cruel practices, and ran about in the woods. One day they 
came to a retreat where a holy man was going through retiied 
austerities, at whom they laughed, and taking up stones and Band 
threw these upon him. Being thus disturbed in his devotions, he 
said, Yon shall be born as young pigs, and afterwards be without 
a mother. The urchins, trembling and afraid fell at his feet and 
implored mercy ; by reason of which his anger was appeased, and 
he said, “ The Mathurai-naicker shall come and nourish you, make 
you ministers of state, and afterwards give you beatitude.' Thus 
it happened, for the boys died in the woods, and their spirits 
entered into twelve young pigs while yet unborn. After their 
birth, it happened that the king of Madura went out on a lurge 
hunting party, with a great retinue, and came to this forest. A 
fierce encounter followed ; which, as a result., left the young pigs 
without father or mother ; while the king's minister was uUo si till. 
The bodies of the two pigs m tune became a hillock, where many 
risliis performed penance Seteml disciple!; of the sflge A gastyar 
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naked him how this occurred ? when, in reply, he stated the fore- 
going circumstances ; and added, “ that as the young animals were 
wandering about without food, and in danger of perishing, the god, 
,who i.s the common mother of all living souls, took compassion on 
them, went out to the forest, and taking up the young animals, 
gavo them milk in the form of a mother ; by which they obtained 
strength and grew, endued with great wisdom and learning, having 
the human form only with the exception of pig's faces.’ The 
goddess, wondering at such an appearance, asked the god, “ Did 
you nourish these beings ? ’ To which the god replied, “ How was 
it possible that 1 could refuse compassion : is there any one who 
can save suoli as have committed great sins except myself ? Here 
I nourished them with milk, and endued them with learning and 
wisdom as you see.” The goddess made no observations, but was 
much astonished. 

XLVI. The god made the twelve yonvg pigs ministers of state 

to the Tavdian king. 

In consequence of the god having nourished the young pigs 
they grew up, while remaining at the before-mentioned hillock, 
endued with a splendor of learning like the brilliancy oE the sun 
when it rises. The gv,i now appeared in a dream to the Pandiun 
king, and said, “ Near to the pig-mount there are twelve rare 
animals, take them and make them ministers of state.” The king, 
being joyful, announced this intelligence to his ministers, and by 
their means called the ministers elect to his presence. When they 
were come, the king .preferred them over the heads of the former 

ministers : and the new employees, by their great skill and sagacity, 
procured the king ample revenues, and made the kingdom illustri- 
ous ; while they were also liberal in gifts and deeds of charity 
After thus flourishing a while they were called to the presence of 
Siva, and made partakers of his happiness. 
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THE SERPENT AS A SYMBOL. 
“ Be ye wise as Serpents — Jesus. 



The snake lias long been considered as a symbol of .wisdom, 
but they are, as a rule, abnormally stupid, sluggish, shortsighted 
and wanting in all that goes to make up a v.lseman. Yet in all 
times and countries mankind has compared its wise ones to the 
serpent. The ancient mecxicans had their Nargals, the Hindus 
t.heir Naga?, the Drnids in ancient Britain would call themselves 
serpents, and in distant China, “ lang,” the dragon, signifies “ the 
beihg who excels in intelligence. Aesculapius had his serpent 
waud. Moses, full of magic lore of Egypt, used the brazen ser- 
pent as a talisman for the healing of his stricken followers. Since 
the snake itself lacks wisdom, let us enquire whether its anatomy 
and natural history may not afford material for the play of that 
imagination' which. represents viewless ideas by visible symbols. 
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A striking fact about every true snake is that he lias no 
eyelids, but, like the fish, sleeps with his eyes wide open. The 
Initiate has always claimed unbroken consciousness, and while to 
the common man there is what Wordsworth calls a “ barrier, 
twist day and day,” the wise man preserves unbroken his thread 
of continuous consciousness. Though his body sleeps, die lives an 
active conscious existence, until the time of waking cornea round 
again, when he descends, and merging in his body goes through 
the daily penance of physical existence. In the “ Voice of the 
Silence” there is an allusion to “ the eye that never closes,” 

Every few weeks the snake casts his slough, and Creeping 
out of his faded cuticle, appears in new and shining scales, 
over whose glossy surface play the colouis of the rainbow. This 
proceeding well typifies the evolving soul who takes and leaves 
one "body after another, nntil '* madb perfect through sufferings” 
he incarnates no more unless impelled by compassion for the Bake 
of suffering fellowmen. 

Examine a snake as he crawlB on the ground, and note his 
sinuous, undulating curves. Science shows all force to proceed 
by waves, rhythmical disturbance in air, water or ether, and as the 
snake winds his way we are forcibly remirfded of the conqueror of 
his lower nature, who controls and guides the crude energy of his 
body and devoting it to loftier purposes, becomes indeed an expert 
in the science of vibrations. 

The serpent is a dumb animal ; lie lias no voice. The well- 
known. hiss is not vocal, and is caused simply by the escape of air 
under pressure from the orifice of the mouth. The real mystic 
does not tell what he knows in noisy or uttered speech ; the real 

W'orl£ is done in silence, and the pupil’s inner nature is played upon 
by those wonderful vibrations of which our gross sense organs can 

give us no tidings. 

There are two classes of suakes, the poisonous and the harm- 
less ones. There are two schools of magic, the black aud the 
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white. How subtle are the workings of the serpent’s venom ! 
A tiny prick a drop of innocent looking fluid in the veins, 
and presently the victim throbs all o .er, swells and dies in 
agony. A poisonous serpent of the human race works just ■>. 
A hint, a light suggestion couched in a jest, and the poison 
works its malignant way, till the victim falls by the way, a 
despairing, doubting, disloyal corpse. The poison should be 
sucked out immediately, but a better way is to avoid dangerous 
company, or to protect oneself with the armor of devotion and 
whole-souled loyalty. 

The serpent can fast for a year or more without any great 
inconvenience ; he would be a serpent of wisdom must cultivate 
dispassion towards object of sense. Not that the neophyte should 
abstain from any of his wonted meals, but he must abstain from 
giving attention to flavors, and should close his mind to the 
pleasures of the palate. 

All snakes are very fond of milk. Milk is the food of babes 
and sucklings, and this curious taste on the part of the snake well 
symbolises the fact that before he can reach the state of wisdom the 
pupil must regain the child state he has lost. The simple, innocent 
tastes of the child are the mark of the Initiate, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that Paul is alluded to in the 
Talmud as “ the little one.’’ 



A GRADUATE. 
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WHAT IS CHIDAMBARAM? 

Chidambaram is derived from two Sanskrit words Chit and 
Ambaram. Chit means knowledge and Amharam means Akasaiu, 
i.e. Ether. Both words mean “ El her oL Knowledge ’ or know- 
ledge itself. 

The scientific world has discovered that Ether is the 1>hms of 
all the material universe and the Vedas declare that (Wisdom), 
Praguanam is the source of Ether. Nature's finer forces are 
centered in the Ether of Wisdom, i. e., Chidambaram. Chidam- 
baram is the only seat of all science and learning. Whatever a 
man thinks, sees, hoars, smells, tastes and feels are all Chidam- 
baram. All thoughts proceed from Chidambaram and go back to 
Chidambaram. The sounds also come from that sphere, forms 
are the manifested conditions of the unconditioned Supreme Wisdom 
which the Vedas call Pragnanam. Chidambaram, Chidakasam, and 
Praguanam all mean Supreme Wisdom. The Sun pours forth his 
rays in all directions. The rays themselves are not the sun but 
the rays are not without the Sun. In the sa ne way the various 
phenomena in the universe are the lustre of the Supreme Effulgence 
which in reality have no change or mood but the various forms the 
phenomenal world may have with Chidambaram as their common 
and permanent centre. Jewels may appear various but gold is same. 
Jewels are not gold and jewels have no existence without gold- 
Jewels with names and forms have no reality without gold. In the 
like manner the names and forms of this universe are nothing but 
the manifestations of the self-effulgent and blissful Pragnanam— 
Rig Veda gives to us in its Holy words that “ Praguanam Brahmam” 
which means ‘‘ Supreme-wisdom is God This Supreme wisdom 
pervades everywhere. It is unlimited, ever shining and ever 
blissful. The various mental and intellectual productions in this 
universe are only the rays of that Supreme effulgence, Every 
invention of the human brain is only the reflection of that supreme- 
light Chidambaram, which Theosopliists call the Astral light. He 
who wishes to have a look at this light should purify his heart by 
good actions and elevate himself above the ordinary plane. This 
elevation brings upon him peace, harmony, mental equilibrium 
and perfect wisdom. Pail’s of opposites do not affect liis mind- He 
is ever calm and neaceful. This uuiver>>e is a Paradise to him. 
Santhi (peace) is the watchword of such a Divine Man. The great 
sage Patanjali, author of “ Yoga Stdrams," is the founder of 
Chidainbararti temple in South Arcot wherein he has explained the 
above truth by way of Symbolism. This is the secret of Chidam- 
baram, Yogies and philosophers understand its truth. On i Tat Sat. 

M. B. 
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The Hon’blc Mr. P. Arunacbalam, if.*., Cantab, Uarrister-at-Luw, Lincoln’s 
Inn, c.G.s., h.l.c., J.P., U.P.M., President, Ceylon University Association ; Vice- 
President Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Vice-President Ceylon 
Agricultural Society ; Vice-President Hoyal College Union ; Covenanted Civilian of 
1st class 1 grade ; Director-General of the Ceylon Census 1901 ; Registrar 
General. 

A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY. 

Few Ceylonese families have, within the period comprised in 
the history of our own times, filled so great a space in the public 
life of this Island and achieved so much distinction as 
that, which, after contributing some of the greatest names 
in the politics, literature, philosophy and social life of the 
last century, has in oar day, culminated its lustre in 
the production of the brothers Ponuambalam Cootnara- 
swamy, Ponnambalam Ramauuthan, Ponuambalam Arunackalam. 
Coomarasw amy, sturdy champion, shrewd thinker, enthusiastic 
leader, wise legislator and vigilant patriot, died at the end of 
1900, after a career which would have crowned his family, bad it 
produced no other great man,, with lasting honour. Raman athan 
and Arnnachalam — par nobile fratrum — are with us y6t, each with 
a proud record of achievement and distinction behind him already, 
and each pledged to the promise of achievements more honourable 
and valuable still. Mr. R&manathan's life and work formed the 
subject of tbe fourth sketch of this series, pnblished on the 16th 
February. There something was said of the family which has 
produced so much talent, how the founders of the Ceylon branch, 
themselves Mudaliyars and Scions of a family already ancient in 
Madura, attended their liege Princes on their conquering invasion 
to Ceylon at the- end of the twelfth century and settled in the 
north of the Island. The great-great-grand-father of the brothers 
Ponnambalam was their namesake, Ponnambalam, surnamed 
Dharmavan, the Munificent, a founder of temples, helper of educa- 
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tiou and philanthropist. Cootnuruswamy Mudaliyar, tlioir maternal 
grand- father, was the Tamil member of the Legislative Conned. 
Their mother was a sister of Sir Muttu Coomaraswamy- a name 
wliich stands o:H in bold relief in the history oE the Islands. The 
family is d stinguished by names which have relleeted distinction 
upon the Ceylonese community. Those who read the sketch 
dealing with the career of Mr. Ranianathan will not need to be 
reminded of the many lilies of this family to the respect and 
admiration of the Ceylonese people. Besides, a family, wliich has 
given us the late Mr. Coomuruswamy, Mr. Ramanuthan, the Hon. 
Mr. Arunacnalain and Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy in one genera* 
tion, need not trouble to exhibit any other credentials of its 
capacity to produce consistent merit. 

STATE CRAFT IN THE EAST. 

Ponnambalam Arunachalatn, the youngest of the three great 
brothers, has carved out a career so distinguished in a direction 
generally esteemed so unpromising with a peisistence and an 
ability so rare, that his achievements have furnished a guarantee 
and an object lesson as much to his countrymen as to the members 
of the ruling race. Until Mr. Arunachalam established the contrary, 
service of Government was the last sphere whicli a Ceylonese 
would select for the accomplishment of talent and the attainment 
of ambition. Probably, the opinion of the European rulers of the 
country would confirm these misgivings. The Eastern races have 
not in the past displayed any marked inherited aptitude for ad- 
ministration. Their history and modes of thought have not tended 
to develop in them the faculty for responsible rule which is the 
predominant characteristic of the British people. The East has 
been the home of poets, priests, philosophers, not of rulers and 
administrators. Here and there a great ruler does stand out 
conspicuous by his wisdom, foresight, justice and the gift of 
managing men and kingdoms- These, however, stand out all the 
more conspicuously because they are exceptions. Tlio soil of 
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Iaiu Cevlot does Mi normally prodnce snck mo. Suitcrah 
and tW dirhne ngk to gowi are tie inheritance of I lie race 
which r«iw ladm and Ceylon today It a an inheritance ike 
deieioptantt of «kid las W« far oared by the jecnllar kisiorj 
of tkat people It Was exotic in these Ittitaks mad is kud to 
aoclinatoa. la potik ia navor sjmuuoons or steady. It needs 
tkat route a t cure and ngilanro of thoe who planted it epon our 
*®d- iioek, at least, is ike general impression, Ike received 
doctrine, aad tkal it has to nsndnea it a difieati to 

dispate. Mr. Armaa chala m s career raaores Mack of tint difi- 
calcj- So far ashes fon wia ed, ke kas established that it is 
possible ft? a native of Ceylon to posse s s as great aa aptitude for 
adfiuaatratuo >s is displayed by tke British - b o ra adainifltntora 
of three countries. Has record is tkeiefore a pledge, a hope aid 
aa example to men of both races in Get loa. 

WITH AXD BUT HOOD 

Poooainbaku Aranachaian. tke yoangest son of tke laie 
Madaityar Foasaiahataia. sas born oa tke 14tk September, 18S3, 
a Sea Street, Colombo, at that time tke headqoarters of tke lead* 
iag Biadaev. Coonsaraswamy Uadaliyan kas com Sir Malta 

bred there 1 ke iaioadi of Ike Nataeetta CkeUy af* maids led 
to tke whole quarter being miio ndercd to tke trader aad tke 
moMy lender, aad ike Fannaabalaa family alandoaed tke locality 
aad nrf »bii ihrd daasdies at lldnl, in tke koose which tfler- 
oards V*™ 1 Mr. Coanaraswamy's town residence. Mr. Arana- 
pmnd kia early Tears aad youth in tke koose, till be ended 
tic college career in Colombo and vent to Cambridge. Like his 
two elder brothers- young Arnnarhalam had his education at tke 
dd Academy, and he is one of the lev of Dr. Beale s pupils who 
never changed Ilk allegiance to that seat of edneation. Being tke 
last of three brothers, ke entered and passed through mod of tke 
dasmof tke old school free of fees. While in tke dees of Mr. 
J ohn Pereira, father of tke Soberer-General, Arenac hi rim 
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secured I lie Queen h scholarship of R*. CO a month. Mr. Pereira, 
Arunachalnm thinks, was one of the most efficient masters on Dr. 
Boake's stafF. Messrs J. T Blaze, John C»sie Cliettv — the Uni- 
versity scholar of his year— Doruhorst, the De Sarams, Keaneman, 
and some of ihe Anthouis7.es were Armiaculam's contemporaries in 
tlie Academy, from the class-rooms of xvliicli there were given to 
Ceylon so many of its best and most eminent men. Dr Boake 
conceived a very strong attachment to the youngest of the Ponnam- 
bal&ms and entertained great hopes of his future The sturdy old 
man was not one to make favorites easily, nor did his expressions 
in regard to them often wander into the superlatives. But when 
summing np Arunachalnm ’s leu years — 1860 to l8?0— at the 
Adademy, in his certificate, he speaks warmly of his singular 
abilities and application, Df his distinctions in the classes and in 
the examinations of the - Madras and Calcutta Universities- In my 
forty years’ experience in t.he instruction of youth, I have never 
met with any pupil who gave greater evidence of ability, and 
icarcely one who gave so great. Mr. Arunachalam’s conduct has 
always been most satisfactory and I consider him to be, in every 
way, a young man of the very highest promise.” Pretty well that 
for Dr. Boake, Dr. Boake retired about this time and was succeed- 
ed by the late George Todd as Principal- Arniuichalam won the 
University Scholarship in 1870, and in September the following 
year he left Ceylonto enter Christ’s Cclfege, Cambridge.. 

REMARKABLE CAREER AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

He chose Christs at the suggestions of Sir Walter Sendall, 
then Director of Public Instruction, who had come out for the 
Academy and been promoted thence to the head of the Educational 
Department. Sendall, with the personal interest in their pupils 
wliich cliaraterised the teachers of the older generation, made the 
lad’s way easy for him at Cambridge by apprising bis friends that 
lie was sending to their care an ‘Eastern youth of exceptional merit 
%n<? promise. So introdu6ed, and so gifted, yonng Arunacfcalam 
soon made his way into theiiest set of men, serious, thoDghful 
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studious and alive to the fine, opportunities for study and scholar- 
ship afforded them. He joined Clmst's in October, 1871, and 
began by winuing the Foundation scholarship of £50, distinguish- 
ing himself both in classics and mathematics, an -achievement 
naturally', his persistence in which very nearly cost him his life 
later. Sir -Joseph Hutchinson, now Chief Justice of Ceylon, and 
l)r. Chase, Bishop of Ely, were among his brother scholars. 
Arunachaiam's aptitude at both classics and mathematics induced 
his college to sanction his trying both the classical and the mathe- 
matical triposes Most men are happy if they can achieve one of 
them, but nothing daunted bv the task Arunachalam girded him- 
self to both. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, the greatest Senior 
Wrangler of the century, was Arunachaiam’s tn tor in mathematics, 
while Dr. Peile, the present head of Cln ist’s was his tutor in 
classics. Mr. Reid, the distinguished authority on Roman Law, 
was one of his classical tutors, and his English tutor was the Rev. 
Mr. Skeat, the great Chancer and Shakespeare scholar. He was 
also exceedingly fortunate in coming into the hands of Sir John 
Seely, the founder of modern imperialism, which had its birth in 
those historic series of lectures in which he adnmbrated the idea 

upon which the present imperial policy lias been founded. To 
another class of readers Sir John Seely is perhapx better known as 
the author of that profound contribution to Christian thought, 
‘‘ Ecce Homo.” Sir Wiutield Houser was also a contemporary of 
Arunachalam at Christs, and had just taken his degree. He was 
the senior classic of his year and a junior Fellow of his College. 
Science had just been started at Christ’s which has ever since 
taken the lead in scientific scholarship and resea ich. H. N. 
Martin, Professor of Biology at Jolm Ilopkius University, Baltimore, 
Dr. Archibald Liversidge, tiow Profe.-sor of Chemistry and 
Dean of the Faculty of Science at the University of Sydney, and 
Sydney Howard Vines, now She radian Professor of Botany. Oxford, 

took the lead among the science students. Michael Foster was in 
charge of the Biological School and around him gathered men who 
have led scientific knowledge in many parts of the world ever 
since. Francis Bulfour, brother of the Prime Minister, wag a 
personal friend of Arunachalam. He rose to be a Professor in the 
University before his early death in an Alpine accident. Gerald 
Balfour, Eustace Balfour, Lord Tennyson (eldest sou of the poet 
and Governor-General of Australia) tho two Lytteltons — Master of 
Eton and the late Colonial Secretary — Edward Carpenter, Mait- 
land (Downing Professor of Laud) Foxwell, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cunningham — well known authorities on political economy — 
Laugley, who succeeded Michael Foster as Professor of Biology 
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wefe among the young students who formed the set in which 
Arunachalaiu moved aud gathered his knowledge. Phev led a 
life apart from the folly and idleness which engaged the energies 
of the lighter spirits. They understood the possibilities for 
culture andi above all, for interchange of views and opinions which 
the University life gave them, and speut their time in the midst of 
serious endeavour and earnest study, 

Dr. Peile induced Mr. Arunachalam to try and work for a 
high degree both in classics and mathematics, and nothing loth, 
the ardent young student agreed. It was a feat which few have 
performed. Arunachalam had the inclination and the aptitude, 
but his health was unequal to the strain, and he broke down in 
the middle of his exertions. A long rest and absolute abandon- 
ment of study became necessary, and though /»e afterwards took a 
good degree it fell far short of his expectations. But that break- 
down in health was probably his salvation. He might have won 
the triposes, but might in after life have been fit for little else. 
He succumbed in good time, for while he lost the coveted distinc- 
tion he retained his intellect unimpaired for greater an<l more 
valuable achievements in mature life. Mr. Arunuchalam gained 
his B.A. with honours in 1875, along with a number of distin- 
guished Indians, with whom Christ’s was the favourite college. 
Sayed Mahmood the distinguished judge of the Allahabad Hjgli 
Court, and Ananda Mohun, Bose, the eminent Calcutta lawyer and 
political leader, were among Mr. Arunaohalam’s fellow students 
at Christ’s. 

A DISCUSSION WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

While at Christ’*' Mr. Arunacalam was drawn into a friendly 
discussion with the late Archbiahop of York, who had preached a 
sermon speaking with scant respect of Indian religions. Aruna- 
chalam took up cudgels ou behalf of the misunderstood faiths of 
Hindustan, and a sparkling exchange of letters followed. The 
Spectator published the correspondence about Christmas 1874 and 
it attracted a great deal of discussion, and incidentally drew much 
notice on the bright Cambridge student from Ceylon. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

About the time Arunachalam took his degree at Cambridge, 
Sir Muttu Coomaraswamy happened to be in England. He met 
his young nephew and practically dragged him to London to enter 
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for the Ceylon Civil Service examination. Amnachalam was 
intensely averse to the idea. His dreams and ambitions did not lie 
that way. He would have preferred the bar. perhaps, and was 
called to it from Lincoln’s Inn in 1675. But that old Tamil leader 
would suffer no demur, and Arnuachalam went in for the earliest 
examination for the Local Civil Service without any preparation 
or reading. He passed that test and in due course received his 
appointment from the Secretary of State. He returned te Ceylon 
about tho middle of 1875, and was attached to the Colombo 
Kachcheri. He began life in tho service as a judicial officer and, 
by accident or as a result of policy his experience in the Service 
does not embrace a single revenue appointment. His opportunity 
for showing his capacity for organisation and qualifications for 
administration came to him as Registrar General and Superin- 
tendent of the Census. But he has made that opportunity 
suffice to show his mettle. Even a* an obscure magistrate in far 
Matara, his work was sufficiently sound and valuable to attract 

comment, and Sir John Budd Phear, one of the greatest Chief 
Justices who ever graced the Bench in Ceylon, discovered the 
young Civilian’s worth in 1877, and in a report to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on his departure about the end of 1877, 
said he knew of only two men who rose to his standard of what 
judicial officers ought to be, and he named Berwick and Arnna- 
clialatn as those two That was a magnificent compliment from a 
man not wont to fashion compliments. Possibly it was the recog- 
nition of his remarkable aptitude for judicial work which induced 
the Government to limit his employment in the Service to those 
functions. At any rate, he served in almost every part of the 
island as Magistrate, Commissioner of Requests and as District 
Judge- In 1886, while acting as District Judge of Batticaloa, Mr. 
Aruuachaiain came under Sir Arthur Gordons notice, and that 

Governor, who never feared to act upon his own initiative, lifted 
him thence, over the heads of a large number of seniors, to the 
office of Registrar-General and Fiscal of tho Western Province. 
The promotion was as unusual as that of Mr. W II. Jackson to 
the charge of the Customs Department. There was a memorial 
sent up to the Secretary of State signed by almost half the Civil 
Service, protesting against the move, but Sir Arthur Gordon had 
his way and Mr A runachalain remained in the lucrative office to 
which he had been called. That it was lucrative, there can be no 
question. He was Registrar-Genoral and Fiscal of the Western 
Province and the fees of the Fiscal alono amounted to over 
Rs. 10,000 a year. But the Fiscal’s Department waa a sink of 
iniquity past all excuse or defcnco. Mr. Arunacbalam tacklod tho 
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vested interests -here and long-sanctioned traditions of roguery ftnd 
shiftlessness with a determined hand. He reformed the abuses, 
he banished the malpractices so fur us they cun be abolished fr'nn 
such a department, and nrged the Government to separate the 
Registrar-Generals work from that-. of the Fiscal, attaching tho 
former to the Government Agent of the Province. He introduced 
a system compelling Fiscal’s officers to give security, and set the 
whole executive machinery going as cleanly as it could be done 
He naturally incurred much odium from those who lost by those 
reforms, but he did not let that stay his hand from wielding the 
broom. Eventually the Fiscal's work was dissociated from that of 
the Registrar-General; and the latter official was lett free to 
devote his attention to his own department. It was a department 
winch needed attention. 

REFORM OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 

In the Registration Department chaos and corruption held 
merry sway when Mr. Arunuchalam came to it. There was no 

index worth speaking of, and references to transactions and 
encumbrances affecting land were exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain. Fraud and consequently rife and dishonest transactions 
often took precedence over genuine dealings, and everybody’s 
property and title were endangered. The records of the depart- 
ment littered the floor of one paiticular room, and most valuable 
documents, which cannot be replaced, lay where r.o man but an 
interested clerk could lay bis hands upon them. There was plenty 
bakh*ee$h exacted and little honest work done, and yet the record 
room fees came 10 something like Ks. *2r>, 000. Nobody could tell 

where the money went to. It was another Augean stables, and no 
Hercules could hope to claense it. It was not lack of will but lack 
of knowledge. No one knew how the department was worked. 
Mr. Aruuachalam had a preserving mind. He sat by the side of 
the various clerks, learned their work and with much patience and 
perplexity caught at last a glimpse of whither and how the whole 
was drifting. Then he took charge and launched his reforms. He 
would have none of the private practice and private fees in con- 
nection with official work. He recognised the record room, appro- 
priated the fees to the legitimate objects of tho department- recast 
the whole system, increased and *et. apart a special staff to keep 
the records, inaugurated a real record room with a system and an 
index, built tine shelves, and with the surplus money derived from 
the fees he founded a Benevolent Fund which has now a funded 
capital of some Rs. 50,000, and which has sa*ved many a clerk from 
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t.lio Chet-tv, disgrace and penury, relieved many a widow and 
orphan — if. pays something like iKs. 1,000 upon the death of a 
member — and conduced more than any grandmotherly scheme of 
philanthropy to make the clerks of the Department a thrifty, con- 
tented body of men. The same money has also helped to establish 
a reading-rtfom and a library, and generally to make the lives and 
the work of the clerks lighter end lm<rh'er. 

But. while the registration branch has been improved, the 
statistical department has been reorganised in a way which has 
provoked the admiration of statisticians in Europe aad America. 
Mr. Frederick, L. Hoffman of New York^ writing to the Lieut- 
enant.-Hoveriior of Ceylon in ]ei)8 said “ I will be permitted to 
express to you my groat surprise at the exceptional care and 
thoroughness with which the Report on Vital Statistics has been 
prepared. Certainly in an experience extending over many years 
and including a knowledge of nearly all the British Colonies- I 
have never come in receipt of a similar report, at once so compre- 
hensive, scientific and useful there is not published in 

the entire United States a report equally as valuablo and compre- 
hensive- That is high praise, and it is praise to which Mr. Aruna- 

chalam was fully entitled. But his work did not stop at vital 
statistics and registration only. 

LEGISLATION' AND REGISTRATION. 

He was commissioned to draft statutes remodelling the law 
relating to the registration of births, marriages ana deaths, aud 
the Ordinances 1 and 2 of 189.'> were the result He prepared 
a life table of Ceylon, which has proved of exceptional value. He 
has reduced every conceivable aspect of the incidence of the 
population to disease aud death to direct tabular statements, 
instructive at a glance, and be lias by his rigid methods of regis- 
tration and verification reduced crime, prevented epidemics and 
given us a healthier hind to live in. 

M IS MAUN I'M Ol’l'S. 

Was, of course, the Census of Ceylon, the organisation and 
execution of which need not be recalled here. He promised to 
announce the results of the Census of 1901, within a week of the 
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inquiries, and Mr. Wm. Taylor smiled at the idea. But Mr. 
Arimuohalaui redeemed his pledge, and within a week the main 
results were published. The excellence of the organisation which 
enabled him to do it may be appreciated when it is recollected 
that it took Mr- L. F. Lee three months to publish his figures 
in 1891 

HIS OTHER ACTIVITIES. 



Mr. Aruuachalam recently has been elevated to the Legis- 
lative Council of the Colony, and has carried through an Ordinance 
— governing the registration of titles to land — which represents 
twenty years’ persistent effort. He has remodelled the Notaries 
Ordinance, and is now busy with an Ordinance to govern the 
administration of intestate estates of less than Rs. 1,000 in value. 
But he has other spheres of activity besides his official work. 
Legislator, statistician, reformer, judge, and census officer as he is, 

he has also found time to cultivate literature, philosophy and 
jurisprudence,. He contributed an article to the Westminster 
Review on “ Luminous Bleep,” which arrested attention in Europe 
and provoked much thought and discussion. He has translated 
many works of the Vedanta philosophy, including some of the 
Upanishads- And for many years he has been engaged in drawing 
up a code of civil laws, without which the codification of the 
procedure is a 'work of little utility. He has framed his code on 
the lines of the German civil code, admitted to be the most useful 
of all such efforts. LrstJy, he has lad the crusade for the esta- 
blishment of a Ceylon University and for the study and appreci- 
ation of Ceylon history and Ceylon literature. Soon he will retire 
from the absorbing cares of official life, and will probably devote 
his hand and head to public work of the kind which is alone 
calculated to do lasting good to the Ceylonese. His great 
scholarship, his wide experience, his mature wisdom and his great 
faculties for organisation should then produce results which will 
leave his name as one of the most cherished legacies of this gener- 
ation to the next. — The Times of Ceylon. 
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The fonr varnas into which Hinduism has divided its votaries 
are Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaieya, and Sudra. The Brahmaua is 
declared to be the greatest and foremost of them on the authority 
of the Vedas and the Smrities. Now arises the question, who is a 
Brahmin / What characteristic attribute of his gives him a claim 
for the desiguaton ? Is it his Jiva, or body, or caste, or gnana, 
or karma, or dharma that makes a man a Brahmin ? it cannot be 
his Jiva In the innumerable incarnations past and present the 
nature of the Jiva has ever been the same. Nowhere do we hear 
that the Jiva changes. Ever being the same, it takes up different 
bodies according to its Karma. Furthermore, Jiva is the same in 
all corporeal beings. Is it then the gross body that gives the 
Brahmin the claim to his title ? From the lowest Chhandala 
upwards, the bodies' of all men being no more than the component 
of asl.es, and gases and water, they are jit bottom of the same 
natare and are similarly affected by old age and death. It has 
been said that the Brahmin is white, Ksliatriya red> Vaisya yellow, 

and the rodra black ; but we well know this is no longer true. 
The iuferenco therefore is that neither the colour of Jie skin nor 
its gloss gives the Brahmin his essential character Is a Brahmin 
so called because he has the accident of finding himself born in a 
Brahmin family ? If we trace the origin of great sages, we find 
that some of the greatest sages that have adorned this land and 
of whom we may justly be proud, whose lives are the highest ideals 
this world cau show and whose transcendent piety and complete 
renunciation of the things of this world point to them as Masters 
for all times and ages, were not born in Brahmin families. 
Rishvasringa was born of a deer, Kausiku of Kuca grass, Jainbtika 
of a jackal, Valmiki out of antboles, Vyasa of a fisherwoiuan, 
Gautuia of a hare, Vasishta of Urvasi, and Agastiya from a 
pitcher. All these and many others of similiar origin were esteem- 
ed true and great Brahmins, their caste and origin notwithstand- 
ing. If, however, gnana be considered the distinguishing feature 
of the Brahmin, many Kshatriyas who have been known to be 
great* Seekers after Truth’ aro entitled to be so called. So the 
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possession of guana is not. the essential attribute of the Rrahmin. 
It is liis Ivavina 1 lion that makes him a Brahmin ? Every one 
knows tint all those that are living-have sauMii'a, prarabdha, and 
ngami Karinas, and actuated by these they perform Katina. Nor 
does d harm -1 make a Brahmin. If that be so countless Kshatrivas 
who luive given away immense wealth for charily should lie known 
as Brahmins. 

Who, then, is the Bralunin ? What are his defining attri- 
butes •’ The Upaniahads tlirow light on the question. They say : 
whoever having realised the soul that is secomlless, destitute of 
caste, quality, and action, devoid of shadharuia and sliadliana, the 
former consisting of fondness, birth, increase, change, decrease 
and destructions, and ijie latter of hunger, thirst, grief, uioiia, old 
age. and death, who is an embodiment of Truth, Intelligence, Bliss, 
and Infinity- lives having achieved the fruit of his actions, devoid 
of passions, desire, and the like bad qualities, possessed of shaina 
and dliama, divested of malice and avarice, unspoiled by pride 
and I-ness, the person of this description and he alone is a Brahmin. 
So say also Srutis, Smritis, Buninas and Itiliasas. 



K. K 



A vatarism i* a stern spirit ual reality which can no more be 
ignored than a well-established law of Physics- From avsirarisin, 
the possibility of an a\at;.ra is only a ste]> of logical reasonirg. 
In one sense, every good or great man, by whom Humanity is 
benefited is an avalara. It is his glorious juission to bring down 
wisdom, knowledge and holiness from heaven, so to speak. Our 
sastrio avatai as did not always choose to give themselves out as 

Divinity Incarnate. It was so with Sri Kiis.hui, with Buddha, 
Christ, xviili Sri Chailauva. We read in the Mahahliarata that at 
timer Sri Krishna used to take to meditation. So did Christ : so 
did Biuldha. Sri Chait-auya used to get ecstatic at the bare men- 
tion of Sri Krishna’s name, ./esiis proclaimed himself as the son 
of God, while Mahomumd was no higher than Ins Prophet. Sri 
Chuitauya was merely his bhakta or devotee. 
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XLVIL The god gone instruction to the little black bird 

(or king croic). 

While Sngnna Pandian, the son of R&jar&ja Pandian, was 
reigning, it happened that a certain person, who in a former birth 
had been very virtuous, on account of some small sin was born in 
the shape of the bird named carau-curnvi. In consequence of 
its attacking crows aud other birds it had suffered severe wounds, 
and was seated on the branch of a flower-bearing tree in a forlorn 
state. A certain pilgrim Brahmin, holy internally and externally, 
journeying with an umbrella in his hand towards a sacred bathing 
place, came and stood under the shade of this tree, when some 
persons who were near asked. Which of all sacred places is the 
most sacred To which he replied, “ It is difficnlt to find a place 
where the temple, the tank, and the deity, are equally illnstrions ; 
bnt this union of virtue is found at Madura, which is named “This 
world, and Siva s world.” Hence, if any one worships there, the 
god will give whatever benefit is desired ; and there is no place 
more sacred.” The bird heard this statement, and believing it, 
proceeded with all speed to Madura : where it continued for three 
days to bathe in the golden lotus tame, to worship the goddesa 
Minatchi, aud to render homage of the mind to Siva’s image. The 
goddess inquired into the case of this novel worshipper, which the 
god explained ; and then taught the bird the uantram (or charm) 
by which he had couquered Yama* The bird now, letting go its 
*• little sense,’’ acquired knowledge, and also power, by repeating 
the triliteral charm, so that it conquered all birds, not even ex- 
cepting Garudan (the vehicle of Vishnu) itself ; hence it acquired 
its name of Valiyan (or strong one). The bird again besought 
the god to give the like power to all of its species ; which request 

• Thro allusion is said to be to the case of Murcandeya, who is Siranjivi (or 
immortal). WTien Tama came to tie his life with a coYd, and drag is away, the 
young Brahmin cleared to the image of Sira, and Yam# drew both along ; at which 
the gxl, being indignant, burst from the lingam, kicked Yarn* with his feet, over- 
came him by the words in qncstion, and gave to Marcandeya sixteen lives, pro- 
nouncing that these sixteen lives should siuonnt to immortally. 
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was granted. Henco tho song those birds now repeat is the charm 
which was taught them by the god After some time t lie instruct- 
ed bird was received into Kailasa (the paradise of i*iva). Thus 
they who worship Siva are never unfortunate, like those who do 
not : a truth made manifest by the experience of tire caran- 
curuvi. 

XLVIll. The god gave paradise to the heron , and ordained that 
the lotus tank should produce no living creature. 

There was s heron accustomed to live on the fish of some largfe 
lotus-filled tanks, near the south bank of the river Vaigai ; but 
from want of rain the tanks became dry, and the bird flew to 
another place, where was a tank named Achcho, in which rishis 
wero accustomed to bathe. While they were bathing small fishes 
fell down fropi their hair, and this circumstance indicating great 
abundance, the heron was at first inclined to feast on them ; bnt 
on farther tbonght, it reflected- This is a holy place, it will be 
sinful to feed on these fishes-’’ When the yishis had ended their 
bathing and worship, the heron heard then? read from books to 
their disciples of the fame and excellence of Madura, and in conse- 
quence it resolved on going thither. Having arrived, the heron 
continued for one patsham (or fifteen days) to bathe in the tank; 
at the end of which a fish of its own accord leaped out on the bank, 
and strong instinct urged the heron to devour its prey; but it 
recollected that the place was holy, and considered that’ severe 
punishment would follow : it therefore abstained ; and Siva now 
visibly appeared, asking what gift it desired ? The heron said, 
“ Let me lay aside this body, and be received into yoor paradise.’* 
The god asked, “ Is there any thing else ? ’ when the heron said, 
In order that all my species may be kept from danger, let there 
be no fishes, frogs, or any thing that lives in water, produced in 
this tank.’’ This request also was granted ; and hence to this day 
the Pottamarai produces no living thing. 
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XL1X. The god showed the boundaries of the town after the place 
had been destroyed by a flood. 

Tlie son of Suguna Pandian was Sitteravirnthen, his son was 
S i tte rap u shane u, liis sou was Sitberadavasen, his son was Sibtera- 
varunen, liis sou was Sitterasenen, his sou was Rittera vieramen, 
his son was Raj uuarthanden, liis sou vas Raja sudamani, his son 
was Raja sarrtulen, his son was Raja kulotthamen, his son was 
Ayodhana piravinen. liis son was Rajakunjaren, his son was Para- 
raja bayangaren, his son was Rkrashenen, his son was Satthuru 
j e yen, his son was Vira\)askareiv, his son was Piralabamartanden, 
his son was Vicraina kanjngen, his son was Somar kollakalen, his 
son was Athulavicrumen, his s^n was Athulakirrthi. Thus, in 
regular descent, from father to son there were twenty-two kings 
who sncceeded each other. While Athulakirrthi Pandian was 
reigning, he caused his son, Ivirrtliipushana Pandian, to be 
crowned ; and he himself wont to the world of Siva. While 
Kirrlhipushanen was reigning, the ilood came ; when the seven 
seas, bursting their bounds, rushed foaming together, so as to 
destroy all things ; the following only being excepted, that is to 
say — the shrine of Indran ! the shrine of the goddess ; the golden 
lotus tank ; the bullock mountain, formed by the tiruvilliadel of 
the god ; the elephant mountain ; t.lie snake mountain , the cow 
mountain ; and the pig inoiintnin. Afterwards, by the favour of 
Siva, the waters disappeared, and Brahma c'.used all beings and 
things as before to reappear when also the Sora, Sera and 
Pandian kings were restored. 

Yamashasegara Pandian, of the race of the Moon, was swaying 
tlie sceptre in some villages not far from the situation of the god, 
when as the number of mankind increased, the king besought the 
god to shew the boundaries of a town which might receive these 
as inhabitants. In consequence the god came forth ^from the 
ancient lingam, in the form of a religious ascetic, with his usual 
ornaments* and with serpents for jewels, and stood before the 
Pandian. To the serpent bound round the wrist of hia front hand 
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he said, “ Shew to the Pandian the boundaries of his town. The 
serpent, worshipping the god, said, “ Let this town bear my name.” 
Which request being granted, it fixed its head at the east, and 
evolving its tail, brought it round to its mouth ; thus showing to 
the king the boundaries ; and then again returned to the wrist of 
the god. The king now built a town, having four principal gates 
or entrances. And to the town was given the name of Alavayi, 
(or venom mouth). The king built a temple, with all usual accom- 
paniments, as also the king's streets and streets for the people ; 
and ruled like Kulasegara Pandian, who first cleared the forest, 
of Cadambu trees, 

L. The god conquered the Soren king, icho came to make war 
against the Pandian, which was done by arrows having 
the name of S nndaresvaren written on them. 

While Vamashasegara Pandian was reigning, the very warlike 
king of the rival country, who was named Vicrama Soren, desirous 
of invading the Pandian kingdom, collected not only his own forces* 
but also the auxiliaries of three northern kings, named, Aswapathi 
(ruler of horses), Gejwapathi (ruler of elephants), and Narapathi 
(ruler of men) : and hostilely entered the Pandian country. When 
the Pandian heard oi his having commenced hostilities, and com- 
mitted various acts of violence, he went to the presence of the 
god, and said, “ Yicrama Soren is come to assanlb me with great 
power I have no forces at all equal to cope with him ; what shall 
I do ?” While thus supplicating, the god replied, by an unimbodied 
aerial voice, saying, '* Go, fight, I will give you the victory. The 
Pandian being encouraged and glad, collected his troops, and 
issuing out of the boundary wall of Tirualavayi (Madura), met the 
forces of the opponent, where they had been ravaging the country, 
and engaging them, maintained a warm combat. When many men 
on both sides had fallen, the god, in the guise of a hunter, and 
with the appearance of a general on horseback, approached to the 
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Soren ranks, and discharged arrows from a bow each arrow 
taking effect., overthrew and destroyed, a crore of chariots, a crore 
of elephants, a crore of horses, a crore of infantry. The Soren 
learning this circumstance, and doubting its import, ordered one 
of tlie arrows to bo brought ; on inspecting which, and seeing tho 
najie of Sundaresvaren written on it, ho observed. “ Since the god 
fights on the side of the Pandian, victory to ns will be impossible 
and thereupon began a retreat. Bnt the other northern kings 
arrested and restrained his flight ; and exposing themselves to the 
arrows of the god, they, together with all their troops* fell, and tlie 
‘bodies became a prey to the budas, the evil spirits, vultures, dogs, 
and jackals ; ar.d the Soren only escaped. The hunter-god gently 
smiled on the Pandiau, and then disappeared. The king returned 
intrinmph, seated on an elephant., and going to the temple, there 
presented a bow and arrows studded with tlie nine* jewels ; and 
afterwards prosperously ruled over the kingdom. 

LI. The god gave a bench to the college of poets and 
mingling with them * contributed to the improvement 
of the Tamil language. 

While Vamasliasegara Pandian was ruling, the god Brahma, 
who in Casi had previously made ten aswamedha sacrifices, was 
intending to bathe in the Ganges, with Gayatri, Savittri and Saras- 
wathi (his consort) ; but Saraswathi being occupied in attending to 
the strains of a Gandharva, (celestial musician), delayed her 
coming, and Brahma bathed without her j which creating a pique 
in the mind of Saraswathi, she reproached her husband ; who re- 
criminated, and pronounced his fiat that she should undergo on 
earth many human births. Saraswathi, alarmed, said, I am the 
support of your life, and shall I thus be extinguished ? y Brahma, 
somewhat softened, said, “ The fifty-one letters which compose 

• These are, Kumcthagam (cat’s-ove) ; Nilam (papphirc) ; I’a valam (com)) , 
Pashparagftm (topaz) ; Mura^rathum (emr raid) ; Maniktim (ruhy) : Mutthu (near!) ; 
Vaidnriyam (crystal) ; Vuiram (diamond). 
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vour body shall at unco become forty-eight learned poets ; and as 
for the three remaining differing and principal letters, Suudures- 
varer shall bo born together with yon, and shall bo vour aid. In 
consequence tho forty-eight. L*ttor?j were born from different 
persons in various places at the sains time ; and, as they grew up, 
they learned many books ; studied the eighteen languages ; and 
stringing beads of poasv, as votaries of Siva, they wandered in 
many countries, and overcame all the b irds tliev met with ! till at 
length the whole forty-eight persons mot together on the banks of 
the Tambiraba-ani river, (at I'iuuevel i v,) and felt, a common desire 
to go and display their art before the Pandian white on the vond 
to Madura, they were met by Sutui vrosw uvr. in the appearance of 
a poet, who asked them. Who, and whence are you ?’* They 
replied, “ We are poets, who are subjects of a strong desire to go 
to Alavayi and see the god there. Yoi appear to us as if you 
were bundavosvaver ; take us with von, and reveal vourself to us. 
He replied Very good ; ” and, taking them with him, shewed 
them the shrines of Suudaresvarer and Minalchi; and then dis- 
appeared. The poets now discovered that the god had really been 
their conductor ; and wondering, rendered him praises- The 
Pandian heard of them ; and, reflecting within himself that these 
appeared to be poets of no ordinary class, lie determined on build- 
ing a choultry expressly for their accommodation > which was done 
in the enclosure of the temple, on the -north-west quarter. Many 
envious poets, of inferior powers, came to dispute with the forty- 
eight, seating themselves on tho same level ; at which the forty- 
eight, being annoyed, went into tho temple, and besought the god, 
that as formerly lie had given a bench without being asked to a 
sorry minstrel, so that on being thus asked lie would give them, 
who were poets, a bench to be elevated above fhe ground, on which 
none but themselves might be seated ; or such only be elevated to 
a seat on tho poetical bench as were their own equals in learning. 
The god himself appeared as a poet, and gave them a silver bench, 
resembling the appearance of tho moon, and jast one cubit long 
and one cubit broad, (but which had the marvellous quality of 
extending its length, so as to accommodate only such as were en- 
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titled to this honour), and said “ This will be sufficient to accom- 
modate you all ; and should one of you be wanting, it will 
diminish iu proportion.’ The poets took the bench, and offering 
incense, Used it in its place ; which they discovered with great joy, 
and then continued their learned labours. Afterwards, when other 
poets had come, and had been put to shame, ihe forty-eight begau 
to dispate among themselves, in consequence of which discussion, 
the god cauie as a poet, and ascending the bench, which afforded 
him a place, he set their jarring sentiments in order, and explained 
the different me inings of ilieir verses so as to re-produce concord 
and thus, while the god formed the forty-ninth, and they were all 
for a l«ng time harmouious, it came to pass that Vameshasegara 
Pandian crowned his sou '/atnesha sudaniani ; and delivering the 
kingdom over to him, the father approached the feet of the god, 
(that is, he died). 

LH. The god c are to Terami a purse of gold. 

While one named Terami was occupied in his usual office of 
preparing flowers, and putting them on the image of the god, it so 
happened that the kiug, Sadamani, went one day to one of his 
flower gardens, and a particular thought occurred to him ^hile 
there, respecting which he resolved on a pr etical contest ; and 
hence he tied a sum of gold in a packet, and hung it suspended to 
the bench of the poets, saying, “ Whichsoever of you shall suc- 
ceed by a chant in telling me the thought that is in my mind, he 
shall be rewarded with this packet of gold. ’ They all attempted, 
but failed. Terami hearing of this circumstance, paid homage to 
the god, and said. “ I have long been performing this duty of pre- 
paring and robing you with flowers, without establishing myself in 
life : I am poor, and cannot afford to pay the expenses of marriage 
to enable me to win this purse of gold." The god condescended to his 
request, and put a chant into his hands, wjtich he carried to the 
collegiate bench ; when the poets all said, We find no fault with 
the versification ; if it snit the thought in the king’s mind, and if he 
a prove, you can then take the reward." The king admitted that 
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the chant contained his thoaght, and ordered the reward to be 

given. While Terami was just about cutting the string, Narkiren, 

from Kailnstri, said, 4i Hold ! there is a fault in this chant, take it 

back. Terami, saddened at the disappointment, went to the shrine 

of the god, and said, ‘‘ I am ignorant myself of versification, bat 

they say yoa have given me a defective chant.’ The god, being 

* 

moved, came forth, clothed with all the habiliments of a poet, and 
coming up to the bench, inquired who found fault with his stanzas ? 
Narkiren replied, “ I do.*' “ What fault ?" •' It is not in the 

versification, but in the subject/' Ou this objection being 
proffered, a discussion arose ; and on Narkiren manifesting 
obstinacy, the god opened a little the eye on his forehead, per- 
obptible only to Narkiran ; who being infatuated, said, “ If even 
Indran were to open his thousand eves, I would not yield 
whereon the god entirely opened his fiery eye, (wliich barns what 
it fixes on) ; and Narkiran, perceiving the commencement of 
combustion, ran away as fast -as possible and plunged himself in the 
golden lotus tank, which romov.es all kind of sin, and there 
remained to cool at leisure. 

LIII. The god rescued Narkiran from the tank. 

While Narkiran was thns remaining in the tank, his associates 
were much afflicted and went in a body to the presence of the 

god, whom they implored to have mercy on the presumptuous 
critic. Moved by their supplications, the god, together with the 
goddess, was pleased to appear on the edge of the tank ; and 
beholding Narkiran with a favourable eye, his body again became 
cool , and he came out of the tank, confessing his fault in having 
.intimated a blasphemy against the goddess dwelling in the Siva 
temple at Kailastri, (there named Nayana Pnngothai,) and chanted 
a strain, to the effect, that the goddess of Kailastri and the goddess 
of Kailasa were one and the same : he added another chant cf 
seven harmonies, and was dismissed, being folly pardoned. The 
packet of gold was giv'en to Terami, and other gifts were added 
by the king, named Sembagamara Pandian, who continued a 
prosperous reign. 
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i as a users babe of c na tion. Then we m« bin* eoa- 
•mtting mistakes. We saw him punished for such mistakes. And bow we am 
him occupying a position envied hr all Davao. All upamshnds, all '»< Kv 
lautnw tm wi l d t j »iii'ioun<l him All taviotin of aMkmd ail guardians 
at hwiaianity ace satd bo paj homage to him. San*ku«dis, Nuradadis, Bhrvgu, 
Marichi. Angtrse are said to attend w huu. The fart is that, tboagh he *tt 
hom a child, he is no more a child, now, he has gone through »ll the evolutionary 
stages and new lie is a type of perfect humanity, us he was once a type of im- 
perfect humanity. Always he is a type of humanity whether La its lowest or 
highest stage . For he is Jivni-gnana or collective soul the samashti-kahetragna 
while we are all Vyoskti kshesragnas. Be is the ideal kannayogin always 
doing loir nan but never attached tc it. His i>ofetur“ ns reciting the Vedaa and an 
performing and attending sarrihee^witb his KainantWa on hand expiatci this. 
The stage above him is that of Fishnu, who, by hia reclining posture, represents 
the ideal Bajayugi. 



A Saint reminiscence (Vasaua) of the Moohprakrrti still 
to him, even as the experiences w the physical planes still affect the 
dreamer. 1 n the case of Narayana the assertion that be is devoid of the 
touch of Prajtrkhi as in the expression “ So Eva Yasudevoyam Parasha 
Prochysthe Budhmoi I'rukruthi spares Bshithyath Bwathanthiyaih Vaihha- 
vaiapi I 9a Eva Yasudevoyam Sakshath Purusha uchyate” and the assertion 
apace that he h Prakrvti itself as in the expressions “ Vasudeva Par all 
Prakmthi” “ Prakrnthi Paramo Vishnu,” paradoxical as they may seem, are 
not contradictory. In the case of Kirdra, however, aQ smell of Prakriti ia 
extinct. He is the ideal Gnana-yogin. He corresponds to the Soul in dead* 
sleep or Sushupthi, where all knowledge of the world is extinct and the soul 
is immersed in itB own supernal bliss. Three stages of the soul known by 
the names, Kevala, 9ak»la, and Su'ldba era, on account cf the external posi- 
tions they occupy, called sthooU or grosser avasthus, while two of ite stages 
the Soohshma and Athbooksfama avast has. ure subtler ones oa account of 
tbetr abstract nature. Each of these five avaetbas has five Sub-avasthas 
denoted by the names Thuryathithu, Thurya, Sushupthi, Swapna and Jagrath 
avrtsthas, which have their bearing direct to the eonsewusnem of the soul, 
which ia naturally entbrooded in Mala. In such eases these groups of 
avaathas are deaotad the Adiiovasthas, the Madhya vast has, the Oordhva- 

avaothas, the dookshia* and the Athesookshma avasLbas. Since life has a 
definite purpose to serve .md since the necessary burden of the Deha, Lndnyaa 
and kumnar whereby we arc enabled to rise from the deep-slumber of Anavn, 
ace endowed to as to serve that purpose, these same orgaiut have to be dis- 
corded nr thrown ofi gradually, little by little, when the purpose wherefar 
they were given is being accomplished. In such circumstances there is a 
world of difference between the Kerala sushupthi on the cue hand and the 
•jnihfhs soshnpthi oa the other. In Kerala Sushupthi the soul was sunk in 
Avidya, where it hod not a gleam of consciousnees, while the same in Snddhn 
Sushupthi is Pure consciousness. Hence Budn is Praguana-gnana, ora. the 
Soothaaowhitfaa asserts “ Tbaptba Ay-.Mpindavothvipra Budrumovrthy Pam- 
aywthn" Rudra is to the Supreme Lord what the Bed-hot ironholl is to tha 
me. Of couiae the mine might be asserted at Bmlra frem the Bhroomadhya 
(Aiimakilta as it is called), the interior of Brahma s brow or from the soger of 
Viahna or even from Sonknrshaua as the Fiuich*»tn>-agiwna would have it. 
The »i»m* kind of argument bolds good even in the case of the Vyoohss of the 
and Vedanthadesika. the author of many a V-ishnava treatises, 
of the Panchsuutm School, ascribes (.inana-gnaa oar 
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3. While he waa thus engaged iu thought the live-fold cre- 
ation was enveloped entirely in darkness everywhera, with no 
shining-feature either within or without ; this creation being 
motionless and having no consciousness. 

4. No intellect, faces and other organs were visible there. 
It was covered both externally and internally. They were thus 
Nagas ; (motionless). 

B & 6. Finding this primary creation to be quite useless, 
Brahma became very much dejected and then be took himself to a 
second creation. A life-current happened to pass horizontally 
from him as he was desirous of production. 

7. Then arose therefrom beings which are covered outside 
(reason-less) but which have brightness (instinct) within. These 
go horizontally and select always crooked-paths. 

8. Thinking that too as useless, he contemplated a third kind 
of production. Then were produced beings whose stream of life 
flow upwards, beings of the nature of Satva- This is the produc- 
tion of the celestials. 



Supreme wisdom to Sankarshana, bo fur as hiB mental attitude in concerned 
and Sastra Pravarthana or the inculcation of BcienceB to all beings bo far as 
his external function is concerned, while he ascribes other Qunos and other 
Vyap&ras to Pradyumna and Aniruddha two others of the Vyoobaa of 
Vasudeva. Another Vaiahnava commentator explains the term Sank&rshana 
as transcending the Indryas etc. (Sankatthanu sabdena Athecrendriyatvam 
Vyajyathel. Sankarshuna is the conscious soul while Pradyumna is mind and 
Aniruddha is Ahamkara. Still Sankarshuna is the Destroying Agent. This 
should be borne in mind when we explain Budru as the Destroying \gent. 
That aspect of the soul by means of which it completely identifies itself with 
the body which it inhabits for the time being, is Ahsmtha or Abamkara and it 
is Brahma's aspect. That aspect of the soul whereby it rises from the body 
but yet is not completely devoid of bodily impressions, is the aspect of 
Vishnu, while that aspect of the soul by which it has completely discarded all 
fleshly promptings and tendencies and has, by destroying all Ahamtha from 
the bodies, Indriyas and karunas by discriminating itself completely from 
them as “ I am not body, I am not Indriya, I am not karanu” etc., risen to its 

own pristine magnificence, entered into its own bliss is the aspect of Budia, the 
Destroyer of all fleshly ties. 
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9. They are always happy, contented, not covered internally 
and externally and are shining outwards and inwards. They are 
denoted Devas. 

10. fThen began a mixed creation, the high and low promis- 
cuously mixing together) and this is termed Adhas-Srotus, a 
current of life flowin 5 downwards, (a mixture of high and low). 
This species of creation is denoted mankind which undergoes pain ; 

11. Possessing illumination (Satvic) more externally and 
less internally, influenced by Thamas and having preponderance 
of Rajas. 

12. The fifth kind of creation is called a burdenless creation. 
This is four fold on account of Vipuryaya (misapprehension), 
Saktlii (Power) Thushti (indifference to everything, being satisfied 
with what is possessed) and Siddhi (highly developed means of 
fulfilling desires). These have no special abode* ascribed to them, 
yet fond of apportioning the space among themselves, for holding 
dominion over them. They are the spirits, the ghosts, the demi- 
gods and goblins, some being very gluttonons and impure. 

13 <fc 1 4. Of Brahmas unintentional productions, the first is 
called the production of the tabva called Mahat. The second is 
the production of the Thamnatras, which is also called Bhootha 
sarga. The third is called the production of the Vaikarikas, 
which is also called Aindriya-sarga (pertaining to Indriyas or 
Senses). 

15. Thus are enumerated the productions of Prakruthi. 
The fourth kind of Production is the production of Sthavaras. 

16. The creation of the beings that move horizontally which 
is therefore called the Thiryak-Srothus or Horizontal course is the 
fifth. The creation of the shining beings (devas. etc.) which is tha 
upright course is the sixth. 
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17. Til© seventh is the creation of species which ha>e fclieir 
course downward. This is Mankind. The eighth is the creation 
of the being9 that take hold upon others (spirits, etc.) The ninth 
is the that of (Kumaras— ever youths). 

18. The three former creations are productions from Fra- 
krnthi and they are unintentional productions. The five latter 
creations are brought about intentionally and tliev are productions 
from Vikruth. 

19 & 20. Ages ago Brahma produced his mind — born sons 
equal to him in everyway, viz , Sananda, Sanaka, the learned 
Sanabhana, Ribhu and Sanatkumara 



These slokas dwell m the Theory of Evolution. The theoy of Evolution, as 
enunciated by Darwin and otb9r eminent scientists and adopted by religious 
reformers such as the Reverend Mr. Campbell and Sir Oliver lodge with slight 
modifications, differs from the same 1'beory as enunciated by tiie sages of the East, 
though both the Eastern and Western thinkers have started from the Tiny life and 
hold it capuole of prodnchig real advancement. The Eastern Savants hold that 
the physical environments are modified according to the needs and propensities of 
the soul. The Westerners, on the other hand, (I mean the originators of that 
theory) take it to mean as a sort of natural murder or natural weeding out — a 
gloomy process no doubt, but no longer appearing so when we take the result into 
consideration. But the average Churchtnun still lags behind, though the evidences 
ip Nature, about, above and around him are overwhelming and fnruiah the only 
rational view of life, considering the very strong influences which heredity and 
environmnnts exert on men etc. The warfare, however, which is waged between 

the Churchmen and the socallad Free thinkers as regards the Pedigree of man is 
all the more keener, and the weapons wielded by the latter would have proved fatal 
to the former had not some of the greatest minds, taken the cudgel of spiritualism 
or. their hands and nre still usi.ig it both offensively and defensively. But then 
Evolnrion, of course spiritual Evolution, is the common ground upon v. hich both 
these adversaries encounter. Before long, we hope, a complete compromise will be 
effected between them and both will bo friends, when science proves to be n 
handmaid of Religion. But then the churchmen should not be slow in 
adopting this theory of Evolution if they want to avoid the impending doom that 
is sure to befall them if they still cling to the legendary view of life with its 
train of eternal tortures in hell etc. What, while Rationalism with apparently no 
belief in the continuity of life, whilo ignoring those spiritual laws which govern 
nil phenomena of life (not simply, thought reading, mesmerism, telepathy, clair- 
voyance and clair-audience, Ac., which are only ns much wonders ca man thinking, 
man speaking, man prying into the fnture, limn remembering the past, in spite of 
molecular changes every moment! should assert the real ascent from a tiny life to 
the lofty man, as Darwin himself, shows in his “ Descent of Man," where he says 
•• We must acknowledge us it seems to me, that man with all his noMe qualities. 
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with sympathy which feels for the moat debased, with benevolence which extends 
not o.ily to other men but to the humblest living creature, with god-like intellect 
which has penetrated into the movement mid constitution of the solar system, 
with all these exalted powers man still bears in his bodily frame the indeliblc stnmp 
of his lowly origin” — while Rationalism thus virtually asserts the usceut of man 
and leaves us also free to hope for the ultimate eventuality of this man becoming a 
god in glory and in Righteousness, should Churchiunitr, with all its parade of 
beliefs in a Benevolent Almighty and in a Hereafter, sit still contented with its 
crude notions of Atonement, based upon a fabulous retrogression upon a mythical 
legend, the very reverse of advancement or ascent, and should Churchmen still go 
oiT manufacturing phials of hell doses digging pits of brimstone ami fire. Well 
they may retain nil that is noble in their beliefs, such as the doctrine of Love 
(the Christos-prineiple) and stamp out those that ace ignoble and thus pave the 
wav for the theory of Gradual Advancement, (No sudden Hell or Sudden heaven-he 
it understood). The learned Christian divines of all denominations and creeds, 
should cast aside all prejudice, and their fat pay also, if necessary, and follow the 
noble example of that out spoken Vicar of Christ Church Hampstead — who 
B3 vs.” “ It is, I Buppose, generally agreed that evolution has worthier, more 
rational, more truly philosophical views of the Divine will and Action than those 
who hold the traditional view.” If the Churchmen should thunder forth from 
iheir pulpits the truth of this central doctrine of Evolution, a spiritual Evolution, 
(Ionian Evolution, as sweet Teuuyson would style it) that day would be a glorious 
day for Christianity. In incorporating this glorious doctrine, this law of truly 
Christian spirit, via., the teal advance -<f every conscious being. Chnrchianifry will 
be dives* ed of all the horrors of hell, its eternal tortures, its wailings snd rendings 
of air. Then will appear the true import of the terms “ Infinite space” and 
“ Eternal Time.” Gentle renders, we wish to say ote thing. Saivu Bidden nta 
discards the theories of Parinama and Vivarta as false. It believes only in spiritual 
Evolution in and through the One spirit, which, as the Upanialmds proclaims. 
<• Thadan tharasva Sarvasya Thadusarvnsya Asya Bahyatha” (It is within all and 
it is outBide all, permeates through all). Revelation assures ns that the one eternal 
Chit-sakthi of the Lord reveals herself through till the evolutionary stages investing 
life with purpose. This same sakthi, the Nishkala, void^ cf parts, This One, is 
denoted by several n'unes Paruh, Adi, Ichcha, Gnana and Kriyah (Vide the Swetas- 
▼atara text— Parasya Sakthir, Vividhaiva, Srooyuthe, Swabbnviki Gnaua Bala 
Krivacha) according an she devolops the display of the soul’s consciousness by 
furnishing it with materials. The soul’s consciousness, (chaitanya in) is enveloped 
in and through by Anava Mala, which is therefore denoted as Prathibundh. 
This is its natural State. At this stage it lies on the bosom of Parosakthi the 
Adhara or Sub-stratum of all. Next mava (mutter) wes united to it by the 
Gracious Sakthi, just, as tae mother administers bitter pills to her child out of her 
unbounding love. Here there is a beginning of cosmic Evolution, and then the 
same Chith Sakthi is given the appellation Adi-Snktlii the term Adi conveying tho 
idea of beginning. At this stage the inert matter, we mean the primary mutter, 
assumes various transformations and is made pliable enough to become the fit 
habitation of the soul. Later on there is the development of Ichcha or Jnsrinct 
whose play is simply automatic. 

In what we call “ Instinct,” there is not that conscious piece of work with 
which some animals and Man are accredited No motive guides their work snd 

no aim or purpose is visible. The nightingale of prehistoric ages used to build the 
same kind of vest as the nightingale of the present times. But look at the work of 
man ;• look at the wigvam of the West Indian or tho rand hnt of the Hottcnot and 
look also at the grand achitecture of the palace of & prince compare t ic works of 
man through all ages, aud the work of mun will cert inly exhibit a taste ; it is 
something more 1 linn mere instinct •, »ud we call this peculiar 'mental fncuhy as 
Reason ; this then is the development of the Gnsns-sak. hi ; the further develop- 
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ment is tlie work of tlio Kriya-sakthi. Kriya-sakthi does not simply mean Power 
or Action, Just as Gnina did not menu more consciousness, which can also be 
inferred from instinct. Kriya is conscious work. A man can be snid to do work 
only when he does proper work. Merc doing docs not constitute work. When man 
does what he ought to do, then lie is said to do work-real wotk. Therefore when 
man realises his duty and fnltilg lliut duty, then nud then alone he is said to 
discharge duty. Kriva then conveys the notion of “ Duty." When the soul 
realises the purpose for wliic lie has lieeo endowed with Delias, I ndriyas and 
Karunas, and when it avoiding the snure^ und ills, attendunt on Immunity, acts in 
unison with the Divine Will, inspite of adverse currents, acts in pursuance to the 
dictates of those Higher Principles such ms Virtue, Righteousness, Lo*e, Justice and 
Mercy, that is when man can be God on earth, a real harbinger of peace and good 
will to humanity, theu that is the work of the Griicious Kriyah Sakthi. Krishna*, 
Buddhas, Christs, Pattanutliars and Thayuiuuiiavurs and in deed all suiuts and 8ogo;» 
Rishis and Bodhisatwas are the handiwork of this glorious Kriva Sakthi. The func- 
tions of the four previous Sakthis ure but stages preparatory to the function of the 

Kriya Sakthi. Kriya Sakthi marks the border-line between tlie Pruvruththi- 
Marga and Nivruthi-marga. Through the long path of Pravruthi-marga tho 
pilgrim soul was walking with wearysteps only to reach the domaius of the Kriya- 
sakthi. Thenceforword he should walk through the Nivrnthi marga. The steps 
are no longer weary and irksome here. There is greeting every where in this path. 
From Kriya the pilgrim has again to great Gonna, Icha, Adi aud Para sakthis. 
But st this time with quite different Sentiments. The terms Guana, iclichs, Adi 
and Para acquire in the Nivrnthi aspect quite a different import from what wo 
used to give them in the Pravrutlii aspect. It is these foots that are illustrated by 
the procession of the God’s hinge (i. e., ideal) through the Panchaprukarus in tbs 
Lord's temple. Of these fire Para aud Adi Sakthis are Nisltkala or Abstrxct, while 
Ichcha, Guana aud Kriya Sakthis are Sak» Ins or concrete. Any one who feels the 
longing to minutely observe the Siva temples (Kshetras or great Shrines) cannot 
fail to notice the existence of an idol of the Goddess in the Sanctum- 
sanctorum. Tlie image represents the Ichcha sakthi. The image of the 
Goddess in the Ammau Kovil (goddess' temple) is the representation of 
the Gnana-sakthi and all the idols themselves that are taken in proces- 
sion through tLe temple prakams during ntsnvas form the different aspects of the 
Kriya-saktlii. The postnre of Ichcha-saktlii is a sitting one ; That of Gnaua is 
standing and that of Kriya is moving to and fro. Moreover tlie Thrisoola or tho 
Trident, which plays such a conspicuous part during the ceremonials in the temple 
beginning with Karslmna to Pratlieislitu. Pratliista to utsava and ntsava to Praya- 
chitta ceremonials in the Lords temple, is but a representutio** of the Divine Power 
or Kriyu-Sakthi. the three-horns typifying tho Arini (Anugralia) the Radhr.vithri 
(Thirobhavu) and the Jaiiani (Srishti Stimthi and Satnkura) aspects Indeed this is 
the Ah- na of the Lord. The coming out of the linage through the tine Prukarss 
one by one represents the gradual help rendered by the unseen spirit of God to 
the souls of beings ; as tint develops the Will, knowledge and Power of the 
aaid souls through the Pravruththi Path, and the going into the linage 
into the temple represents the working of the Divine spirit, through the 
Nivruthtbi-marga. The Up&nishads assert thai God or Isvara, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, rules (Istttha) the Universe through His Sakthi. The 
Swobasvatara says ** Ya Eko Jahhwan Isutha Ianubhi — Sarvanlokain I sat ha 
Isanubhihi.” “ Ekohi Rudm Na derithuyayn Thasthuer ya iman lokau Istttha 

Isanubhihi'’ and the Atbarva Siras asserts *• ya Eko Isanubhihi 

Parawasakthibhibi.” That the souls too, will, think and act through the 
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20 4 91* All of Um are termed Toga devuad «{ deint 
aad Miict, devoted to Isvvn. They therefore never thought of 
pr o g eny (or prodectm.) 



91 Jk 9z. Wler ^hiiih ud o ther s, viihoet aej dedre for 
r ron h oe moot mot (to perform Thape), Brahma again, desirou 
of prodwctoon. perfoimod severe pmauct. Though he practised 
■ewre ladintiw, nothing o cconed to hint 



Then ra ng to the hp a a at keg tone (withoat any frost}, 
wk oat of sonovr. When overpowered by anger, panxin 
dropped from Lh eye*. 

Thee from thorn partichs of tun, all Bkaodae mad 



m arose. Seeing all 

f l for hie on folly) 



tear-born beings, 



95. Aa the remit of this anger and contrition, a kind of deep 
trance (swoon) overwhelmed him. When he fell into a swoon, 
the vital airs (pranas) left him 



Beela-lohitha Bndra, the Sder of 
i from the face ot Brahma in order to 



into eleven 



h 99- 44 Oh, my sons, yon were brought in'u existence by 

the safety of the world (for Meaning the hoi verse.) There* 
iphJthg all the varsona worlds and for the benefit (of 
othn mflbcne inhabiting them and for the purpose of 



a fait ap; 
him lut 



The Lord then appo 
m addrenmd the ele 



aed himsulf 
beings thus. 
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propagating their species, bestir \ ourselves. ’ 'rims spoken to, 
t.ey began to cry and feel pity. 

Ml). ( >11 account of such cries (Kodaiia) and feelings of pity 
(Dravaim), tliev were remembered afterwards by the name of 
“ Rmlras. What we term Kudins are verily Pranas (spiritual 
forces) and what wo term Pranas sire verily huge powers. 

Ml. Then rhe merciful Lord Mahesvara, who appeared as 
Hie offspring of Brahma, revived the dead primeval Being with 
life. 



M2 Then seeing Brahma tints restored to life, Rudra, 
the protecto. of the world, with gladsome* countenance soothed 
Brahiua with these mighty assurances. 

33 . Be in t afraid. Be not afraid, oh great Viriucha, thou 
ancesteor of the world ; thy life-airs have been restored to thee by 
me oh being of good vows, arise well.’’ 

M4, M5 <& M6. Then hearing those endearing words, as some 
of those pleasant sensations that we sometime experience in 
dreams. Brahma thus restored to life with his eyes, resplendent 
like the uew-blo vn lotus, looking at Hara addressed him iu words 
expressive of deep pathos and love, with his folded hands tints. 

Mtj. “ Oh Magnificent Lord, that gladdens my heart, who art 
Thou, that, as Lord of the World, stands in eleven shapes 

3 7 . Hearing his words, Mahesvara the Lord of Lords feel- 
ingly touching Iris body with (the paltn of liisl hands told 
hiut thus. 

38 & 3’J. “ Know me as Paramatma that became thy son and 

these eleven Rudras have here come to protect thee. Thou wast 
restored to life from a deep trance by my Grace. Thou canst now 
propagate species ” 
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TIRUMANTRA. 



First Tantra, Chapter X. 
POVERTY. 



Quttu3/bjpi eatr ipi&na 
iu<anL^iuuuLLi_nrai^ih jyeiriSlsotrir^tr 
Qa/rsni^u9ev2soda/rerfl6x.'2eo (3a/roKirL—irLLi^i£lev2eO 
*«>i_u9«b3so 

Their clothes are torn, their welfare gone 
The love of kindred is also gone. 

No giving, no taking, and no joyous deed 
Lifeless on earth, they pass indeed, 

Qutuus giriTLjUTesr <_/ev fli^6V(T^d ^s^sr 
/caQi^ ituuj or (/^loljssst t_tnd ^®enir 
6T«0^ ^jLSsmfiDotiSsarCouj^-^jLQeir 

0^5^003 ^y(Lpa*{i,p(2uTd i &. 

Dawn. Dawn Ye cry, the bedv to fill 
Rare food seek ye, false hag to fill 
Praise God at least when this is done 
When dirt is removed, hunger is won. 
ess 6or(Lp ltd suit 

jy«0£$ ^rtrd&na mir t>v t d, 0 in ldiB uj jpi 
jprra(9j Lnr$ <&>suili fitk p l5)63t 
jy d 0 ffl juji 0 LAQ-p « •$ <b{L&i Q JT , 




( 2 ) 




1. This stanza describes in graphic terms the signs and effects 
of poverty. 

cf Pattinattar. 

^(LfuJoeuir Cpsuixts t n> jpjmi—di^.eQ^iLuxiQuirQps 
Qm (! i ( £(ULD/r ( fifr0m«i? ( ©u3£_J2f_ sSldlSgSldlSuSq^ 
etna p pZetiQ ubeoemaj ^^(Lp etnuni ^0ih<s®<s.'.'®u3tl/2?t_ 
ujbjB ft Qpr l - 0 lS 06 ^ SswuLf sssT Gt&fhu utr at p G? us. 
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They woald seek Gold from mountain Hole 
No one cun fill this harder Hole 
To fill this thirst, wisdom is secured 
This thirst is filled, from fault he is cared 



l- ir ihQajr^LA&fhrnis d}3anu9£gui£>fi!tu 
pQprjrireQ &L$eu pear (LpeirQ ear 
c_a)L<i p(^4>ireup,£i}6BBTir6Geiia,Q<i/2jfl 
jtxit—irfb f$6BT roeiieu spr/r as £piLan Qlb. 



( 4 ) 



Worse than karma is one’s near kin. 
Before this rare breath flees away, 
One melts and lights the lamp of gnan 
Sure he can bridge the long pathway, 

jy jpifljpjarrr llt sbA ear Q logGI 

tujojp pearir ^6UQ§QLb6tSGi esafi<sQi ^jssrutn 
epJDi/i> ^areneveQSsaT Qiuaear pe^eveuT ^emeu 
Qeijjpj ear fr&Ssai Qsvosbt i^rQear^Qear. 



Freed from the six, freed from the five 
Mahat s Products ; freed from endless pain, 
Killing karma, and hating life 
Stands he wrapt in Isa’s Praise. 



J. M. N. 



(5) 



3. cf. the Sacred Kural. 

QsuGL'ni—iretnLbiLJsaT ear eSq-p&Q&eoeiiLo lS ansn^evSeO 
uurresar^Lna^Q^iruu^e^ 

There is no greater wealth than desirelessness 
There is never anything like this. 

_gysu rrsS eveurnr d 0 ^evev/r^Ln jpesr utn oo ^smQt_p 
psurr ^iQuhes! CoLO&uey 0 th 

Persons without desire are secure from pain; with this 
desire, pain springs up again and again without fail. 

4 cf. the Sacred Kurah 

uppi&uppp(frj>6ar up/BSsarujuupemp 
LJfDJpj <5 Ljpjpi 6 GIl_P(3). 

Desire the desire of Him who is desireless 
Desire that Desire, so as desire may leave you- 

5. The six are Kama, krodha tfcc ; the five are the five senses, 
all these resulting from one’s bodily bondage, formed out of 
Mahat or Prakriti, 
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According to common belief certain professions are useful, 
some are paying and certain others are dignified. It is held that 
professions which involve technical knowledge are of use for the 
industrial regeneration of lie country, that of law paying, 
that of medicine of great utility and good and chose under the 
Government dignified. But the avocation of the teacher is, not 
supposed to be worth speaking of. Anybody is considered to be 
good enough to drill boys though reading and writing. The 
significance of the teacher’s function of training the intellect, 
directing the emotions and shaping the character is not recog- 
nised. lu our anxiety to get on in life we lose sight of the fact 
that education is much more than filling the mind with knowledge. 
For what after all is the end in life- as it presents itself before the 
national nvnd, but the acquisition of a certain amount of know- 
ledge which will enable the people to live well or ill ? It was not 
thought so in the ancient days. Learning, and enlightenment were 
esteemed above everything else. Bnhnspati was the preceptor of 
the gods. The gods consulted him and acted as he dictated. 
When the Asuras schemed against the celestials and even Indra 9 
wisdom was perplexed, it was the teacher’s insight that led the 
gods to vicrory. In the councils of Indra none was deemed wiser 
than lie. The kings bowed before the superior wisdom of the 
Rishies. The sages, poor but in the wealth of wisdom dictated the 
policies of states, guided and controlled the destinies of the people. 
In Ancient India, it uus recognised beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that the function of the teachei was greater than even that 
of the ruler. India did not know of 11 monarch too proud to do 
homage to the wise man. It was not; the purely religious teacher 
alone that, received this veneration. The secular teacher was no 
less respected. Greater respect was paid to none other than to 
Drona and Bliislima. 

But with the decadence of national power in this country, 
there has resulted a famishing of the national mind. The people 
having lost sight of a national objective have ignored the import- 
ance of the function which its teachers have to discharge in 
directing and shaping the national life. They are not aware of the 
full measure of the power of the teacher in the working out of their 
Halvatiou. It is true that a country attains its salvation through 
economic, development, social amelioration and political regener- 
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ation ; but who is most capable of directing the energies of the 
country except the teacher into whose charge the shaping of the 
minds of the youth is entrusted ? ft. is therefore, a sacred triiBt, 
this shaping of the uiinds of the youth who constitute the future 
nation. He is a poor teacher indeed who does not feel this 
impulse. He does not see far ahead. He lacks the vision to see 
the glorious culmination of his work. He is wanting in hope, in a 
faith in Providence who in tends and ordains all things for good. 
The practical difficulties and tne petty details that belong to the 
exercise of the function will not cloud Ids eves, if there is present 
in him the consciousness of the promise and the divine nature of 
hia avocation. 

The teachers out-look then is the regeneration of the country. 
If he li ves in a faith in his mission and draws his inspiration from 
it, then he needs no other incentive to call forth all the strength 
he is capable of. 

A people live their life usefoJly, only when they have mani- 
fested and realised among themselves, the highest power for good 
which human nature is capable of developing. They do not do it 
unless their religious belief and moral conduct reflect however 
feebly the wisdom and benevolence of God. They do not do it, 
unless they realise and work out in their relations of one to 
another, a measure of the power and freedom of the soul. 
The problems that confront the teacher are therefore religi- 
ous, social and those that concern the common life of the people 
as a whole. 

'The religio-national problem in India is at least as old as 
Buddah. The superficial observer sees only diversity and strife 
among the iAumerable faitns of I ndia. It is true that there must 
be. a certain amount of diversity, for India is a continent and her 
peoples number millions. But in this diversity however there is the 
promise of a unity. Prom the hills and valleys of India, from the 
myriad throats, one voice is raised to the skies “ Unify us, O Lord, 
that we might be a power. and that Thy glory might be ful- 
filled,’* The central note of the evolution of religious thought 
in India has beeu a -striving after unity. From the days of 
Vignana Bhikshu the great philosopher who established that 
the six systems of Indian philosophy had a common plat- 
form. down to the days of Sree Ramakrishna, the prophet of 
modem India the spirit has 1 v the same. The Blessed 
Buddha, the first great prophet and religious reformer of 
the world breathed this unifying spirit into Indian thought. He 
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declared was against the life-less formalism of old and proclaimed 
that spirituality was not the special heritage of a hierarey but 
belonged to all men alike He it was that first saw that salva- 
tion of India should come through the massess. He preached 
therefore a religion of kindness and humanity. Buddism wa» 
essentially a religion for the down — trodden and the helpless. 
Buddah was,the first to conceive and introduce into religion,, the- 
idea of conversion and in those days, conversion largely mennt 
the uplifting of the lower classes. This religion of love spread far 
and wide and illumined the dark corners of India. It tilled the- 
proud Aryans with love for the dark aborigines and they looked) 
upon them as brothers- Buddism was thus the first contribution 
of Indian thought to an idea of nationality. The general awaken- 
ing that followed in the wake of the propagation of Gautama’s 
Dharma resulted in a corresponding quickening of all the activi- 
ties of national life under the Emperor Asoka and his successors. 
Buddism sent into the Indian world, the first impulse to weld the 
different races into one The teachings of every other religious- 
teacher who Came after Lord Buddha have also tended to unify the 
religious consciousness of the people. Sree San-kai-a’s great 
philosophy which taught the identity of the whole existence with 
Iswara, gives real life to the idea of national unity, for from that 
stand-point the whole nation is an incarnation of God. The key- 
note of the Adwaita philosophy is that the Pariah and the Brahman- 
are essentially one- Mahadeva is said to have proved it to Sree 
Sankara at the seat of Hindu Sanctity— Benares by revealing 
himself through a despised chandala. The same spirit is seen in 
the cosmopolitanism of Sree Ramanuja, Sree Madhwa, Sree 
Caitanya and others of blessed memory viz Nanak, Tukaram and 
Bam Mohan Roy. 

The duty of the teacher, therefore is to develop and foster 
this sense of religions unity. The religious education of the pre- 
sent should not perpetuate ritualism which will only tend to 
accentuate the already existing differences, but fOster the consci- 
ousness of the divine immanenence in man. The people must 
realise their oue-ness- This consciousness of the unity of all men 
in the supreme, is the conti ibution of Hinduism to world’s religious 
thought a ad it shall finally solve the religious problem of the 
world. 

Other religious systems have also supplied us with certain 
ideals. Islam presents us with an ideal of aggressiveness. But 
bur national ideal bf aggressiveness should not be one whose path 
is devastated by lire and sword, but one whose track ill 
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he paved with the love of God and the love of man. The 
great religion of Lord Jesus ehrist presents before m» the 
ideal of suffering. There could have been no ressurrection but for 
the crucifixion. Suffering has to be endured in the achievement 
of all ends, India has to dra.v upon these lessons as well in the 
working out of her destiny. 

The teacher in presenting these truths before his pupils must 
in no way dogmatise. Reason must be appealed to, but authority 
should not be allowed to stifle one's own judgment. The teaching 
of the Vedanta is that the self should be developed and the self 
cannot be developed if freedom of thought and action are denied 
to the individual in religion. The working out of the idea of 
personal freedom in religion will also solve the social problem 
in India. The one thing which is at the bottom of caste, of the 
denying of education to women and of the anotnoious way of our 
contracting the marriage relationship is a negation of this freedom 
of the individual 

The institution of caste with its unmeaning and unreasonable 
restrictions does not afford any scope for the exercise of personal 
judgment and individual freedom. Lite under such conditions 
produces a set of rnen in whom thought and action do not bear 
any relation to each other ; such men may have brilliant ideas and 
and good convictions, but Can never translate them into action. 
This characteristic crystalises into a racial habit of ineptitude for 
action. 

The denial of the right of personal judgment freedom to 
woman has a pervicians effect upon society as a whole. 
Our incapacity to our as we think is to be traced to the 
stifling of personality in our institutions and the primary relations 
of life. The absence of a desire to assert ourselves in life is the 
direct out corne of the educational methods that have been in vogue 
in our country from time immemorial. 

A reference to some of the smrities e. g. the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutras will reveal I lie extreme rigorous nature of educa- 
tional descipline. Hard and fast rules of deseipline are good ; but 
utter self-abnegation is not always cnnduci , e to the development 
of virtue. In the ancient ideal there was a complete surrender of 
the will and judgment of the desciple in favour of tho will and 
judgment of the Guru. Throughout the whole course of educa- 
tion the desciple had to submit to outside direction in which his 
own will and judgment bad no share. 
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In the sphere of Hindu philosophy mere authority of nti 
individual this however great was not acknowledged.” 
The Hindn as a thin'icei could propound the most heretical 
views ; Lut as a member of the particular community b. j had most 
slavishly to observe the customary ritual. Freedom /as acknow- 
ledged in thought, but freedom in action was never lreamt of. 

As even to-day, teachers and parents have not ceased to 
Relieve in the efficacy of blind reverence and still insist on un- 
reasoning obdience on the part of the young a few words on 
obedience required of the youth will not be out of place. 

In obedience after all a great virtue ? A virtue, in the 
human race is the quality which is held beneficial to it at a parti- 
cular stage of its evolution Obedience involves the surrender of 
both judgment and will. Is this submission to outside direction of 
sufficient value to the human race to be called a virtue ? 
Assuredly it is, sometimes, when corporate action is required as in 
the case of soldiers and sailors. When this virtue is inculcated to the 
young, it is always an element of danger that is thought of ; and 
stories of young animals are designed to show that the disobedient 
little beast is always exposed to danger and the obedient saved 

This indicates the real basis of onr respect for obedience. 
In the case of soldiers and sailors, obedience is necessary, because 
military and nautical action are essentially collective and instantane- 
ous and too intricate for that easy understanding which would 
allow of swift common action on individual initiative. Under such 
circumstances, obedience is, indeed, a virtue, and disobedience the 
unpardonable sin. 

And in the case of animals, we have a case where the young 
are to act on stunhi which are perceptible to the mother, but not 
to the yonng. The mother cannot explain- There is not the 
power of speech, even if there were time. A sudden silent danger 
requires a sudden silent escape. Under the pressure of such 
Conditions is evolved in the animals a degree of absolutely instinc- 
tive and automatic obedience as is shown in tne beautiful story of 
the little partridges flattenin 5 themselves into efface me nt on a 
warning signal from their mother. 

In the : absence of intelligence to give or receive explanation 
such a state of matters is conducive to good and necessary. But 
is this quality which is so essential in the rearing of young animals 
equally necessary in human education ? Teachers and parents 
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will of course urge that tlieir task of training and educating the 
young would become simply impossible unless obedience is 
exacted from the vouug. But they seem to ignore that thereis 
inherent in human nature a willingness to defer to a superior 
intelligence as there is a desire in it to command. Human children 
have a consideration for those who are superior to them in age 
and wisdom ; obedience may be insisted on in extreme cases of 
wilful refuctoriness ; but an insistance upon it should on no account 
be made altogether arbitrary and whimsical. Obedience must not 
be set up as a Fetish. The dification of obedience and the 
unreasoning worship accorded to authority in all our ancient 
methods of education are responsible for the racial habit oE 
incapacity to do what we think. 

So in education, the teacher lias to direct his special atten- 
tion to the training and developing of a sense of personal freedom 
and a capacity to exercise individual judgment ; for on a cultivation 
of these virtues will depend in a great measure the solution of onr 
religious and social problems. 

The end of religion is the attainment of salvation for the 
soul ; but its test of goodness on the earth is that it enables a mao 
to live a li e of the highest utility to himself and to the society 
of which he is a member. Religion is not" a set of rules which 
have no bearing on actual life. If the views of the life hereafter 
which a nation entertains do not enable it to live this life now 
and on this earth properly then the religiou which inculcates such 
views fails to satisfy the condition that every vsligion ought to 
satisfy Hence the connection between religion and human affairs 
is intimate. iSpirituaUty is the great motive force of all effort and 
conduct. There can be no real social progress unless Heaven 
lights up onr path thereto. Hence religiou lias to permeate and 
infuse life into all our social relations. 

Our social amelioration is on the other hand not for its 
own sake. If we are not a nation and if we have not a 

destiny to work out then onr efforts at improving our institu- 
tions are meaningless and in vain. Hence it is also incumbent 
on the teacher to strive after a development of the national 
consciousness. It is a faith in the unity and common interest 
of the Indian races What is national consciousness ? This however 
has not to be created, for it already exists. The teacher has to 
develop it, by cultivating a sympathy in the iniudg of the 
young for suffering endured by people in a distant part of the 
country and joy at the achievements of a certain province. Now 
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it may be devastation by earthquake or adire desease in a parti* 
cular providce fdr which the boy a sympathies are quickened and 
at another time the achievement of a province for which the boy’s 
admiration and rejoicing are called forth. This is essential) for 
provinciation must disappear before the Indian races can be 
welded into a single nation Is it after ail difficult ? Do we not 
worship the same gods and are not our sacred heroet) the same 7 
Does not the whole of India weep at the woes of Rama and Sita ? 
Oar religions heritage is the same, the inner current of our social 
life is the same and onr aspirations are cast in the same mould. 
Why then should it- be difficult to rouse a national consciousness ? 

The elements that constitute it are love of the country and 
faith in the power of the nation to workout its destiny. 

Love of country, implies love for the ignorant masses of the 
country primarily. Can there be a greater privilege than to lovy 
one’s fellowmen. It enlarges the heart and fills the soul with glord 
which can only come from God. To think of their welfare ane 
contribute one’s little shave towards their betterment is complete 
education for one’s soul. When one realises the sacred nature of 
one’s duty, how can there be a lack of strength. Heaven 
strengthens those that stTive after the good and the true How 
then can a nation be too weak to better its own conditions ? There 
must be developed a faith in ourselves as men and faith in the 
capability of the nation to achieve its ends and fulfill its mission. 
When the nation’s religious consciousness is roused, its social 
institutions perfected to serve national ends, then shall a glorious 
future dawn on India. Such is the out-lock of the teacher as he 
beholds it from the white mountain of hope. 

R. KULASEKHAKAM. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE BY INDIANS. 



“ At a time when the spivit of research in the West is extend- 
ing to the Philosophies of the East, when a Hindu Sanyasin lectur- 
ing in New York is listened to with rapt attention,’’ it may not be 
out of place to offer a few general remarks on this interesting sub- 
ject. The importance of the subject is heightened by the considei • 
ation that India has already produced English writers of great merit 
and still greater promise. When in 1854 Lord Macaulay penned* 
His famous Educational Minute laying down that the English 
Language be introduced in India as the sole medium for the study 
of Western Literature and Science, he little thought he was laying 
the foundation for an Indo-English Literature in India. That day 
was a red-letter day in the annals of Indian History. By that 
minute the gates of western knowledge were at once thrown open 
to the admiring gaze of the Indian people. At first, they were a 
little dazzled by the sight. But soon they'grew accustomed to it 
and began to appreciate it. Fifty years of English education have 
not been in vain. English ideals, ways of thought, manners and 
customs have indelibly impressed themselves on the Indian nund, 
in some cases wholly altering its nature. With the advance of 
Western civilisation and science the Indiana views of life have 
changed, the simple, contemplative life of his forefathers giving 
place to an apish imitation of Wesrem manners, dress etc., a 
desire for wasteful show and luxury and other ugly features of 
Western civilisation. The change iu many ways is regrettable, and 
it is because the writer of this article sees in the change anything 
but * a welcome sign of the times’s that he has taken up the pen 
by way of protest. The subject may be viewed under three 
distinct heads, viz., Literature, History and Journalism. 

LITERATURE. 

No one who has watched the events of the last two or three 
years in India carefully can deny that a great awakening is taking 
place all over the country social, political, moral, intellectual, 
spiritual and what not ? On all sides we are confronted by 
visible signs of this change. Giant forces are at work leavening 
the current of National Life, stirring it to its very depths. Before 
our very eyes a Renaissance is taking place which will ere long 
find expression in a splendid outburst of song and eloquence more 
glorious than over. A new impulse is stirring India and new 
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aspirations are moving her. She is waking np from her age-long 
sleep, rousing herself to the consciousness of a new Destiny and 
marching with giant strides towards her destined goal. The 
English language which has been a most potent factor in bringing 
about this result, is becoming more and more the common langu- 
age of the educated classes. Indian writers like Mr. Dutt have 
made it the vehicle of their own rich thoughts* A new literature 
is springing np which promises in the near future to bring about 
most happy results. Mr. Dutt and Mrs Sarojini Naidu. Mr. 
Malahari and Sarath Kumar Ghosh are the morning stars in this 
great movement heralding the dawn of the new day. We have 
pioduced orators like Balm Surendmnath Banerjea, Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghose, Balm Bepin Chandra Pal, men whose command over the 
English language is wonderful. We can go on adding to the list. 
But enough* Attempts have been and will be made by Indians 
iu the lield of English Drama but with little cliance of success* It 
is iu the domain of English prose, if anywhere, that Indians can 
do something. Nor are they wanting in materials. Iudia with her 
gigantic mountains, her mighty livers, her tremendous forests, her 
beautiful lakes, her delightful sanitariums, her enchanting valleys 
like the vale of Kashmir, her splendid cities her magniGcient 
remains of Architectural and Archaeological interest — presents such 
a wealtli of pict uresque, beautiful and inspiring scenery as can hardly 
be exhausted in a lifetime. Her romance, her mystery, her glim- 
mer, her indefinable charm, her throbbing life, her endless diversity 
of races and religions await only the touch of a consummate 
artist to wake up to immortal life. If India ever stood in need of 
a writer , it is now. Already we see a faint glimmer heralding 

the dawn of a brighter and more glorious day on the Indian horizon. 
Before this century is over, India will produce one supremely 
great man, one International Figure that shall tower above hia 
contemporaries us the giant in Brobdiugnag over the pigmies of 
LiLliput. The forces are there , the materials are there. Only 
the mill of genius is needed to apply the vital spark and infuse the 
breath of life. Let rs all welcome the day when a great English 
writer from L dia shall command the homage of the English- 
speaking world. 

HISTORY 



Turning to History, it is my firm belief, a belief shared by 
mauy of my educated countrymen that the History of India has 
yet to ho written, particularly that portion which relates to the pre- 
British period. A thorough, comprehensive and impartial history 
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of India in the strictest sense of the term, we have not. Most of 
the works by European authors although they bear the stamp of 
much valuable original research and high critical scholarship, are 
high ly coloured by exaggeration, by prejudice. Hence they are 
unsafe guides in judging of India and her peoples. In this connec- 
tion the researches of our own countrymen like the late Mr. M. G. 
Ranade, K. T. '1'elaug, Mr. R. C. Dutt, Mr. B. G- Tilak, Professor 
Jadanath Sarkar, Mr C. Havavadana Rao and other workers in the 
same field are noteworthy. One defect in the method of teaching 
in our schools and colleges is that history is not properly taught 
to our boys. Indian boys know more oi Lord Clive and Lord 
Nelson than they know of Akbar the Great or Rivaji. The great 
men of their own land, like Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, grand 
Homeric characters like Lakshman andArjun, historic personages 
like Vikrainaditya and Asoka are neglected. This has a most 
pernicious effect on their youthful minds. It creates in them 
a disrespect for antiquity , an utter want of regard for their 
elders, aud a sense of aloofness which are much to be deplored. 
An attempt should be made to reform the teaching of history and 
bring it on more national aud intelligent lines. Some of the 
brightest men oE our Universities would be doing valuable 
work it they were to devote themselves to the task of re-wiiting 
the history of India on the lines of the latest scientific research 
and critical scholarship. In the Sanskrit and Tamil languages 
in particlar we have a priceless heritage bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors- In the Upanishads the two natioual Epics, the 
Puranas and in the works of such latter-day writers as Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti, Chanakva, etc., in Sanskrit, in the Kavvas and cissies 
in Tamil, and in the accounts of contemporary Greek and Chinese 
travellers who visited India for various reasons about the state of 
the country and its progress in civilisation at the time of their 
visit, we have the history of India for more than two thousand 
years pregnant with the lessons to posterity. Such a stupend- 
ous mass of material may well nigh bewilder the acutest 
intellect. They present a truer aud more vivid picture of 
Indian life and manners than many of the so-called books, on 
Indian History. If you care to know the inner life of the Indian 
people, their hopes, their fears, their cherished ideals, their 
national peculiarities, you must dive deep into that vast ocean of 
Literature aud extract the Pearls cf Wisdom as it were by sheer 
deligeuce, ceaseless effort. The labours of the Archaeological 
Department in this direction are deserving of the highest praise 
and it is our earnest wish that more and more of our graduates 
should enter that vast and unexplored field which reveals traces of 
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a mighty civilisation extending from near Klmndahar to Java and 
which is so full of possibilities for the futnre. Here at.least there 
is ample material to work upon. 

JOURNALISM. 

Journalism in India has not the same attractions to the man of 
genius as it has in England or America. Although it is an 
admitted fact. that. newspaper-reading and magazine- reading are 
extending in ludia, the Press (with some notorious exceptions) is not 
such a power iu the laud as is the the case in England and other 
countries. There the Press educates, guides and controls public 
opinion. It is master of the situation. In England it has become 
so powerful ss to be recognised as a Fourth Estate in the realm. 
In India the reverse is the case. The reason is not far to seek. 
We have to take into consideration, first, the extreme poverty of 
the people, second the low percentage of educated men and especi- 
ally English educated men and last but not least the receut 
measures of Government curtailing freedom of speech and writing. 



When the reader takes up his morning newspaper he seems 
hardly to realise that he is reading the history of the whole world, 
that the events of the past twenty-four hours all over the world 
have been condensed for him am i presented in the compass of a 
single newspaper. It is often the case here that for every one 
man that Subscribes or a newspaper or Journal there are ten men 
to read. At present Journals are regarded as more in the nature 
of » luxury to be indulged in only by the rich than a necessity. 
By this we do not mean that their necessity is not felt, but not to 
an extent commensurate with the great extent of the country 
and the population The great majoiity of the people, the 
peasantry who form the backbone of the nation, are still content to 
pass their days in utter ignorance of the affairs of the great 
outside world beyond their own narrow sphere. When education 
becomes more general and as a result the people begin to lake a 
more intelligent interest in public affairs we can expect a revolu- 
tion in Journalism, and then, and not until then will the Press 
become a real power in the land as voicing the collective opinion 
of the millions of the Indian continent. Whether Journalism 
will be easier twenty years hence we cannot pretend to guess, 
but this much can bo said with truth that the Journalist of to-day 
must bring to bear upon his task, a fearless regard for truth, an 
impartial and mature judgment, an almost indescribable patience 
and perseverance in the discharge of his duties, a bold advocacy 
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ot the cause of right, a due sense of his responsibilities as the 
spokesman of the people and the interpre tor of the popular will 
to tho Government mid a realisation, not a day too soon, of the 
nobility and sacredness of his calling and these are some of the 
attributes without which he cannot hope for success. 

CONCLUSION. 

Human nature is pretty much the same in the West as in the 
East. The complex passions that agitate the human breast, love, 
jealousy, auger, hatred are uo less tierce in their intensity in tl»e 
West than in the East. The eternal problems that a wait the most 
noteworthy human solution, the problems of Life and Death are 
to-day as much engaging the attention of thu ablest minds of the 
West as of the East. The task of the writer and the journalist 
therefore in India, should he t,o present such a picture of Indian life 
and manners as will enable our English rulers to understand tin 
thoroughly and extend some measure of that sympathy which was 
so eloquently pleaded for by His Royal Highness the l J rinoeof Wales 
in his Guildhall speech soon after his return from his Indian tour. 
For, sympathy is the keynote of success in administration as in 
everything else. At the same time, such a literature will be 
aglow with all the warmth and colour of the East, a faithful mirror 
of Indian life and Indian ideals, and if it helps to a sympathetic 
understanding of iis the task of Government will. 1 am sure, 
be very much simplified. I look forward hopefully to the 
futui'6, strong in my conviction, firm in my faith of India's ulti- 
mate Destiny. I look forward to a yet more glorious future for my 
motherland, a future that will liud her occupying the proudest posi- 
tion, among the nations of the world. 



T. V. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

by 

Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Piliai, B.A , B.L. 
(Continued from paye 125, Col. IX.) 



“ We all, with unveiled face, reflecting, as a mirror, the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit ” He paraphrases the 
sentence as follows ; — “ We all reflecting as a mirror the character 
of Christ are transformed into the same image from character to 
character — from a poor character to a better one, from a better 
one to one a little better still, from that to one still more complete, 
until by slow degrees the perfect image is attained. Here the solu- 
tion of the problem of sanctification is compressed into a sentence, 
reflect the character of Christ, and you will become like Christ,’' 
or, as we will say, reflect the image of God in yourself, and you 
will become God-like or God. 

But how is the poor character to be made better and better, 
or the reflecting image clearer and clearer’ It is cleansing the 
mirror (soul) freer and freer from dirt, and bringing it more and 
more in line with the effulgent light, that this can be effected, and 
when the mirror is absolutely perfect and nearest, the light shines 
brightest, and so over-powers the mirror, that the mirror is lost to 
view and the glory and Light of the Lord is felt. For, observes 
the learned Professor truly, ‘ What you are conscious of is 4 the 
glory of the Lord.’ And what the world is conscious of. if the 
result be a true one, is also the glory of the Lord. In looking at a 
mirror, one does not see the mirror or think of it, but only of what 
it reflects. For a mirror never calls attention to itself — except 
when there are flaws in it ’ Thee Haws are the colours of the Rid- 
dhanti who compares them to the may a or body. In union with the 
body it is the hodv alone that, is cognised, and not the mirror-like 
6onl. In union with God. the Glory and Light alone is perceived and 
not the mirror-like soul either ; and the Professor declares, “ All 
men are mirrors — that is the first law on which this formula (of 
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sanctification or corruption) is based. One of the aptest descrip- 
tions of a human being is that he is a mirror,’’ and we must beg 
our readers to go through the whole pamphlet to note how beauti- 
fully lie draws out this parallel. 

He notes the second principle which governs this process, 
namely, the law of assimilation or idetification. “ This law of 
assimilation is the second, and by far the most i pressive truth 
which underlies the formula of sanctification — ; he truth that men 
are not only mirrors, but that tlieee mirrors, so far from being 
mere reflectors of the fleeting things they see, transfer into their 
own inmost substance and hold in permanent preservation the 
things that they reflect. No one can know how the soul can hold 
these things. Nc one knows how the miracle is done. No pheno- 
menon in nature, no process in chemistry, no chapter in necro- 
mancy can even help us to begin to understand this amazing 
operation. For think of it, the past is not only focussed there in 
a man’s soul, it is there- How could it be reflected from there if 
it were not there ? All things he has ever seen, known, felt, 
believed of the surrounding world, are now within him, have 
become part of him, in pare are him — he has been changed into 
their image.’’ 

These two principles in fact underlie mantra and tantra, our 
Upasana and Sadana, Bavana, and Yoga, and our books instance 
the case of the snake -cl larnier cliauting the Garnda Mantra in 
illustration of this second principle of assimilation or identifica- 
tion. The Professor instances from Darwin, how in the working 
out of this principle of association and assimilation or identity in 
tho human and animal evolution, persons ever associated with pigs 
get piggy faces, and with horses horsey faces. In the case of 
linsband and wife when they have been perfectly loving, it has 
been found to effect a complete assimilation of their feature- Such 
is the power of the human mind* both a demerit and a merit ; it 
can lower itself to the very depths of the brute, or it can rise to 
the very height of Godhood. This law is spoken. of in our text 
books as the law of ‘ Garudathayanam.’ The writer of the boook 
•* Spiritual Law in the Natural World ,, (Purdy Publishing Cora- 
pauv, Chicago) observes that “ all who have made a study of the 
cause of all things have become so at one with it, as to have causing 
power, for it is an invariable rule, that we become like what ice study 
or are closely associated with. We become so like people with 
whom we live constantly that of the expression of face and sound 
of voice grow similar, and even features grow alike. Sometimes a 
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child will look more like its nurse than its mother.'* And the 
whole hook is an exposition of this principle, and it holds oat as a 
Sadana for spiritual elevation, that a man should firmly believe 
that there is no world, no untruth, no sin, no sickness, no death, 
and he is a child of God, that theve is only * Troth, Power, Love, 
and Presence in this universe and nothing bat this, that he is the 
reflection of God, the image and likeness of God, and then he can 
truly conquer sickness and death, and become, trnly the son of 
God. This is exactlv the Sohambnvaua or Sivohambavana. And 
the following verse of St. Aruluanthi Sivacharya sums up the 
whole teaching : — 



assart- sQ t&syiue\)Q eo Qsarsar/D stir 

» L^uir(Lp m rsarbvQnvQarar* &(iT}{s){i 
Q p it aser *5® (Lpsn pb^ovsisr psisr safiar p> ««u uuirQsv 
Q&it zQihsotlj uirsQ imp Q ^ it a rjpQjar QoijBmrjB 
efi assri to6W9«7<*QiV6V6W® «0 f_ ^uurGsr ^^wr 

eSt^Qu^Tj^U.jLD jpj G ? LJIT 6\) s8 LGbVQnfULjLDSnL^lLjljb 

wssarani.. uf&>fl>&Gni taj* i>/rg)G?«r Qearearjpi 
uv prevail su Qu UTsuts f£snj£ ^irdsasr/* 

Sav I am not the world, aud am separate from it.’ Say also 
* [ am not the Unknowable Supreme One.’ Then unite with him 
indissolubly by lovmg Him in all humility, and practise Soham 
(‘ ( am He J. Then will He appear to yon as yourself. Tour mala 
will all cease, just as the poison is removed by Garudathyana, and 
you will become pare. So it is, the old Vedas teach as to practise 
this mantra * Ahum Brahinasmi, *• I am Brahman.” 

As this right knowledge of difference and non-difference of 
ourselves with God aud the universe is essential for our salvation, 
Sri Kanta discusses these questions in his Bashya on the Sutras, II. 
i. 21-3, and we quote the whole of these passages, and he quotes 
and beautifully reconciles the numerous Betha Sruttis with the 
Mahavakya texts ; — 

“ The Sou akara raises and refutes an objection to the fore* 
going theory : — 
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(Jiva) being mentioned (to he one with) the other, there 
follows an incongruity sncli as negleoting what is good. (II. i. 21.) 

(Objection) : Because in the words * That thou art," and 
‘‘ this Atman is Brahman," Jiva, the effect, is mentioned aa one 
with Brahman, the oanse, it has been shown that they are not 
distinct from each other. In that case it would follow that the 
all-knowing and all-pervading Pararoesvara uudoes the Universe 
for his own (good) and creates it for his own (evil). Then it may 
be asked, how is it that Isvara, who is all-knowing and of unfailing 
will, and who knows that the pain of Jiva, who is no other than 
Himself, is His own pain, engages in the creation of the Universe, 
which as leading to Samsara is an evil, and does not abstaiu from 
creation for His own good. Accordingly once it is proved that 
Jiva and Paramesvaru are one, there follows this incongruity that 
Parameswara. though all-knowing, is gnilty of a want of sense is 
so far as he abstains from what is erood to Himself and engages in 
what conduces to His own will. Wherefore it does not stand to 
reason that Jiva and Isvara, the cause and the effect, are one. 

(Answer) : In reply we say as follows : — 

Bnt the Cause is superior, because the mention of a distinc- 
tion. (II. 1. 22.) 

Though the cause and effect are one, the canse is declared in 
the Sruti to be superior to the effect, to the sentient and inaentin- 
ent universe, in such passages as the following : — 

“ Superior to the universe is Rndra the Mighty Sage. 1 ' 

So, a distinction is also made between Jiva and Paramesvara 
in the following passages : — 

“ But he who controls both, knowledge and ignorance, is 
another.” 

“ The one God rules the perishable (Pradhana) and Atman." 

“ Thinking that the Atman is different from the Mover (the 
Lord." 

“ Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree.” 
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“ Two Biahmaus ought to be known, the superior and the 
• £ • »» * 
lute nor. 

“ There are two, one knowing, the other not knowing ; both 
unborn ; one strong and the other weak.'’ 

“ He is the eternal among eternals, the sentient among the 
sentient.’’ 

*’ Having entered within, He is the ruler of the creatnrea.” 

“ Know then Parakriti is Maya, and the great Lord the 
Mayan." 

Prom that the Mayan sends forth all this : in that the other 
is bound up throngh that Maya.” 

*• When he sees the other, the Lord, contended... then his 
grief panes away.’ 

“ He is the master of nature and of man, the Lord of the 
three qualities. ’ 

‘ Of these creatures pasus, the Pasupati is the Lord-’’ 

Wherefore quite superior to the universe is Brahman, other- 
wise called Siva. 

(Objection) : By establishing non -duality in II. 1- 15. and 
duality in II. 1. 22. you have ouly proved duality and non-duality 
of Brahman -and the universe. 



(Answer) No ; we do not establish that sort of Visishtadvaita 
which takes the form of duality aud non-duality. We are not the 
advocates of an absolute disbicticm between Brahman and the 
universe as between a pot and a cloth, because of its opposition to 
the Sruti declaring that they are not quite distinct from each 
other. Neither are we the advocates of an absoulte identity as of 
the mothor-o’-pearl and silver, ouo of them being illusory ; for it 
is opposed to the sruti which points to a difference in the inherent 
attributes of Brahman and the universe. Nor do we hold to 
duality and non-duality, which is opposed to the nature of things. 
On the other hand, we maintain that the unity of the conditioned 
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Brahman — as the cause aiul the effect. — is like that of the body 
and of the embodied, are like that of the mu balance and its utui- 
bute. By unity of Brahmans and the universe, we mean their 
inseparability like that of clay and the pet as cause and effect. or 
like that of the substance and its attribute. A pot, indeed, is nor. 
seen apart from clay, nor is the blue lotus seen apart from the 
colour blue. Similarly, apart from Braluumi, no potentiality of the 
universe can exist ; nor is Brahman e'er known it part from some- 
thing else, the former must ever be conditioned by the latter, and 
this latter is naturally one with the former. 

Wherefore Braliumn who is in no wav separable from the 
universe is said to be one with the otuer. And there is a natural 
distinction between the two ; so that the supreme Brahmau is ever 
higher than the universe. As to their distinction as the cause and 
the effect, it has beeu already explained in 11. 19 Wherefore 
this theory is quite unopposed to the Sr mis declaring distinction 
as well as non-distinction. 

And as in the case of stone, etc., it is incongruous (11 1. 23.) 

(Objection) : Under all conditions. Jiva and Isvara are oue, 
because of the Srutis declaring non-duality. 

(Answer) : No, because of an incongruity. Jiva and Isvara 
Cannot be idential, because, like the insentient stone, timber, grass, 
etc., the Jiva also is, on account of ignorance, etc., said to belong 
to quite a distinct class from the Isvara who is possessed of such 
attributes as omniscience. Therefore Isvara is a distict entity 
from Jiva. Thus even the Jiva, seu&ieut as lie is, cannot, be identi- 
cal with Isvara owing to this difference, that the latter is superior. 
Much Ibbs can the insentient existence which ib esaestiully different 
be identical with Isvara. From all standpoints of view, by brim, 
Sinriti and Reasoning, we see that the omniscient and omnipotent, 
Paramos vara, is quite superior to the whole universe, sentient and 
insentient though, as His own emanation, it is not altogether 
distinct from Him. 



(To be Continued.) 
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[By a Pilgrim.) 

The land oi' Smrada. a home of scholarship and ref age of 
learning, luvs claimed from early timed to he the land beloved of 
Devi Saruswati It was famous for its Sarnda or Sanskrit librarv , 
a depository of old Sanskrit Manuscripts including the world known 
Mahabhasya of Patuttjali, which attracted 10 Kashmir scholarly 
saints like Sri Shaukarachnryu and K.xaUii Ramanuja from distant 
Madras alien there was no railway in India. There is abundant 
evidence to show that for literary greateness Sarnda Kshetra or 
Kashmir of old Hindu times was a place of pilgrimage for Sanskrit 
scholars from all parte of Iudia- 

As regards the Sanskrit name Sarada Kshetra Kashmir was so 
called in early days from its Sarnd shrine, one of the most import- 
ant of Kashmir Tirathas. It was once famous not only in Kashmir 
but far beyond its limits. The ancient shriue of Sarada is now 
marked by an insignificant village named Sarada. The neglect 
into which the Tirtah has fallen in the recent times is due to the 
Moghrd and Pathau rule of the upper Kislienganga Valley that 
closed the route to the village Sardi till the establishment of the 
present Dogra rule in Kashmir. Ah to the situation of the ancient 
shrine of Sarada Dr. Stein says in his note to the Kalhanar 
chronicle of Kashmir (Rajtarangini) “ The temple of Sarada 
rises in a prominent and commanding position above the right bank 
of the Madhtfmati on the terrace -like spur which descends from a 
high pine-clad peak to the East Immediately below this terrace to 
the N. W. is the spot where the waters of the ( Madhnmati and 
Kishengauga mingle. 

The pilgrimage to the Holy Cave begins from the capital of 
Kashmir. The old capital which is quite unknown at present lies, 
1 am told, in ruins and is marked by a village named Paranadhis- 
th&na. It was called Srinagari, founded by the great Asoka. The 
new capital founded by the Hindn King of Kashntir named 
Pravaaena II is Srinagar oi the present day. Bathed with the 
cool waters of Vitas tha (Jhelum), surrounded by magnificent hills 
and beautifully laid oat by nature with ptbtmwsqaft lakes of ofyst&l 
water, orchards of rich fruit* and gacdtma of vegetables, the new 
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city i s most charming and attracts many Eurofienii visitors every 

year to Kashmir T1 ih lionxe-boais are a curiosity of Srinagar, 

ami the life of pleasure of people living on these boats is enviable. 

It is said that I lie advantages of the old capital (Srinagari) as the 

site for a great city cannot he compared with these presented by 

the situation ol the new capital. Through its heart pass numerous 

cuuals from the beautiful JL)ala and Anchor lakes, which together 

with the sacred Vitasrha so> - \ es as the main thoroughfare of the 

cifcv\ 

* 



Leaving Srinagar the pilgrim’s way runs along Vitastiia 
hovering a distance of 47 miles, and terminating at a place called 
Khanahal. To inako this journey by boat is very pleasant and 
takes more or less than twenty-four hours, passing through Pamar 
(ancient Padnmpura) famous for its saHran cultivation, and Bijwara. 
From Khauabal, which is marked by the hist bridge on Vitastiia, 
the way runs by the great spring at Atlanta Naga to Martanda, a 
place of antiquity and Tirtha. 



From early limes to the present day, Martanda lias enjoyed a 
prominent place among the sacred sites ol Kashmir. It is marked 
by a splendid spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala aud 
Kamala. Like Gaya Tirtha in the Province of Bengal aud Hard- 
war iu the United Provinces, tins place is frequented by crowds 
of pilgrims, all the yaar found, from all parts of Kashmir State to 
perform Sraddha'’ of the deceased ancestors. The ancient 
remains of the temple of Martanda— said to be constructed 

by King Laliladitya of Kashmir on the bank of die holy spring — 
are very scauty. A. little over a mile to the south east of the 
spring the ruins of a massive masonry edifice with a quadrangular 
court- yard and colonnades, still show the most impressive specimen 
of arcliitecture of the Kashmir of old Hindu tunes. 

The next stage is Ganespur, from which is reached the sacred 
piece of Ganesbal situated on the bank of rushing Lambodari or 
Lider. Here pilgrims take their sacred ablution and then start for 
the stage Pahalgam, which is 22 miles distaut from Martanda. It 
is frequented by Europeans every year when Srinagar becomes 
hot in July and August. At this place the pilgrims comiug by 
different routes from Srinagar meet and are required to rest for a 
day or two. After a good rest they from one big party and start 
for the next stage, Chaudabati, early in the morning and by break- 
last time reach the stage. From this place begin* the fearful 
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ascent of Pisngliati and the pilgrim a route ascends the eastern 
branch of Lidu or Ledari, where tlie lake of Naga Snsrava*, now 
known as Snsravi Naga or Sesniiaga, is visited and worshipped. 
It lies at the north foot of a great glacier, descending from 
Kolieu pur Peak. The route then erodes a high - mountain pass 
known as Vavajan, Sanskrit Vayuvarjaua, into a high level valley 
drained by live streams which hear the joint nunie of Panclia- 
taraii<rini From there the pilgrim party loiters up the lofrv spur 
of Bhairava Ghati and descends into the narrow gloomy valley 
lying at the foot of the Amarnath peak, which is Lathed by the 
rushing cool stream of Amaravati coming from the glacier of the 
still higher peak to the east. The march to the Holy Cave takes 
place every year in the bright half of the month of bawau (August) 
and attracts many thousands of pilgrims, uofc only from Kashmir 
and Jatnran, bnt from all parts of India. Amarnath is now the 
most popular of Kashmirian TirtJias together with the sacred Ganga 
lake on Mount Hara Huknta. The distance from Srinagar to the 
Holy Cave is about one hundred miles. 

The shrine of Amareswar is the Holy Cave, situated at a 
considerable altitude and formed by a huge fissure on the south 
side of a snowy peak 17, -100 feet high called Amb&ranath. The 
image in the shrine is ‘ Sayambhn Liuga’ represented by a large 
block of trausp irent ice formed by the freezing of the water 
which oozes from the rocky walls aud roof of the cave. It is 
worshipped by the pilgrims as an embodiment of Siva Amareswar 
Lord of the immortals. 

The Hindn faith connects a living power with rocks, stocks, 
trees and the like. Who can deny it and say tnere is not a living 
Power (Sakti) behind them ? Does scientiSc faith contradict it ? 
No, here a man of religion And a man of science quite agree. 
According to Hindu symbolism the image of a shrine is not God, 
but God is image of a shrine manifested, correr ponding to the idea 
or thought image of the worshipper. And what letter symbol 
than * Sayambhn Liuga, and what better image or form than a 
natural figure of transparent ice. an emblem of purity and neren'tv, 
there can be to represent the ‘ Sat' that has become this IJniverve 
of Mind and Matter ? The ideal of the devoted who once inhabit* 
ed the Cave and set vibrating its atmosphere ' ith the Divine 
Consciousness, is the living image of tha shrine of Amarnath. 
There is no donbt that like the Bo tree of Lord Buddha and the 
mountain cell of Mohammed, this Cave has become a Divine 
sanctuary. That the Cave or its spiritual atmosphere is full of the 
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Divine consciousness, who can deny ? Ev ery year the * Tirtha’ 
attracts to ail elevation of seventeen tliouxmid and three hundred, 
feet, thousands of pilgrims, the rich mid the poor, the strong and 
the weak, the faith fnl mid ihe unfaithful, the educated aud the 
uneducated, not only from the territories of Kashmir State, but 
from all parts of India. — Punjabet. 



RAILWAY TICKETS PROM OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

This is essentially the age for the couuneroial utilisation of 
waste products ; hut the strongest development in this connection 
would appear to be that prevailing in Belguui. Upon the Govern- 
ment Railway system newspapers left in the tram are the property 
of the natiou, to be nsbd by it for the manufacture of Railway 
tickets The papers are carefully collected and sent to the head 
depot, where they are pnlped and a special variety of card lirard 
for ticket purposes is prepared some idea of the amount of raw 
material readily available to the Railway authorities from this 
source may be gathered from the fact that the accomulntion of 
discarded newspapers upon the whole net work of Railway aggre- 
gates about 700 lbs. per day, representing over 100 tons per 
annum. 



THE SRI KUISHNA REVIEW. 

The first two numbers of this magazine are before ns. It is 
a monthly devoted to the religious, spiritual, moral aud educa- 
tional development of the world and edited by Baba Debenbra- 
nath Sen, M.A. It is an organ of the •* Sri Krishna Institute,*’ 
whose objects are said to he to serve . God and Humanity. The 
articles are vamed and interesting and worthy of perosal. We 
gladly welcome this newcomer and wish it a long life. Its annual 
subscription is Ra. 2. 
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ARJUNA AND THE SELVAS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



In the midst, of the constant enormous changes that are going 
on around us during vast ages — lands being submerged nnder 
water giving rise to continental islands and water giving birth to 
innumerable islands of coral and volcanic formation, -towns being 
deserted or buried under the burning ashes of a volcanic eruption 
and new towns owing to political, commercial. Industrial and loco- 
motive causes suddenly springing into existence and flourishing with 
all the ]>omp and grandeur of new blown dignity, mountains con- 
sisting of extremely old rock having been ‘ faulted’ into masses 
of tableshaped mountains long before huge gigantic ranges of 
mountains came into existence, large inland expanses of water as 
extensive as the Mediterranean drying up giving place to 
extensive lowlands, the courses of large rivers being completely 
changed, the fossil remains of mammoth and' rhinoceros being 
found in the L'undraB at present a dreary marshy swamp of waste 
producing nothing but moss and lichens, immense volcanic rauges 
being submerged under water and preserving in their plape nothing 
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bsdajftnmberof powerfol voloanic islands, — amidst these vicissitudes 
of Hfe to whioh the world ia subject like nations or individual?, it is 
a matter for oono^toUtioB that we have in the Selva* ot South 
America a modern Characteristic representative of tlieir ancient 
prototype (iondava Forest so well described in the Mahabharata. 
This well known Forest as related in that Poem was sacrificed to 
the flames by the great Rnd invincible warrior Arjnna and the 
Kingdom of Qondavaprastha given to Pandavas by their uncle 
bhritarashtip in settlement of all their claims against the throve 
of Hfcatinttpara before the great War was thereby vastly extended 
and immensely enriohed and We are going to ask where is tl e 
modern Arjnna who would dear the great continent of South America 
of the enormous Jungle oalled 'elvas by the Spaniards occupying 
the basin of the Amazon by consigning them to flames or other- 
wise Imtmying them and thereby extend by hundreds and hund- 
reds of idles the limits of the Portuguese Brazilian Republic and 
increase the wealth the prosperity, the power and the population 
of the State t We shall here briefly attempt to shew as far as we 
Cali that so far as modern exploration goes the description given 
of'Vte 'Selvaa by modern English .Geographers and the physical 
causes lh6t hate created and maintained them till they have now 
t&ooxne an unconquerable mighty world of trees coincides with 
tbtiMtfrtg sittfflarfty with that given in the Mahabharata of the 
9flddh'vh tTtingle Which appeal to have Come into existence and 
tttCUtritthfy flbdrtshed under eiaotly Similar physical conditions 
TV imtsfeese AxtUnk, the Tropical dimatoe, the deduction, the 
MrA^ th# beasts, the enormous creepers, oKmbetfe and parasites, 
the gigantic trees, their aerial roots, the original inhabitants of 
the Forest the Indian -Akaertoans like she Asurss of the Indian 
Jungle, the swe ets, the rerp takes, she wbondant constant cainlall 
tender Sqnatorid heat, die l ^ lfl n ilKms and mighty river penetra- 
ting throogh the Fotest, their 6brk thick shade, their impenetrability 
and the potttovfta! Ifcdra’s jedoas sotfe*reig£G ty have all their exact 
etrtratOrpCrt* in Acuna’s Indian Forest. Under what circumstances 
and insuperable difficulties, with what miraculous weapons and 
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with whose help the Forest was destroyed by Arjuna and who 
survived and escaped the annihilation and what occurred in the 
course of conflagration must be interesting to us when we remember 
t.iat a simtl.irdestruct'on of the Spanish jungle was never attempted 
by the original inhabitants the Lied Indians nor by the civilised 
Incas on the Titicaca Plateau nor of course by the European 
colonists of t he Iberian Peninsula. We shall first describe the 
Forest Jnnyles of the new continent so far as they have been 
explored with the physical causes that have brought them into 
existence and nourished them shewing how the great continent 
lias been almost overwhelmed by them and deprived of the other- 
wise richest plain watered by the mightest river in the World and 
thereby made the Indo-G-angetic Plain the most populous and festile 
plain in the World which but for Arjana’s brilliant exploit perhaps 
the 6rst beneficent exploit of Iub career in the World after the 
display of his skill in arclierv at Panchn a might now have been 
rotting as an impenetrable forest. 

The Selvas are a huge stretch of dark, dense, hot and wet 
Jungles or Forest plains under Equatorial heat and rainfall extend- 
ing for hundreds of miles on either side of the Amazon under the 
deep shadow of which rhe natives the American Indiana are over- 
whelmed physically and morally amid the mazes of Tropical 
creepers and undergrowth, huge trees with wonderful roots part of 
which are above the gronnd forming twisted festoons of air roots. 
Ronnd their massive and rugged truuks twine creepers with thick 
twisted stems and below is dense undergrowth and stagnant marsh 
where mosquitoes breed. All is green and moist, tho air is oppres- 
sive and among the trees dart gaily coloured birds and insects. 
The human inhabitants of the Forest are few and primitive. Many 
have little food beside the wild fruits to be had for the gathering. 
Others obtain alligators, turtles and fish from the rivers often 
shooting them with bow and arrow. Others clear patches in the 
Forest and plant the manioc palm from which Tapioca is made. 
This great breadth of the Equatorial rainfall is the largest area 
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of heaviest rainfall in the World. The enormous volume and the 
density of the Tropical forests are both due to the immense rain- 
fall of this region. It would be i n possible to give an idea of the 
richness of this Forest the extent of which is little less than that 
of Europe. Rubber is an important product.. Palms, figs mimosa 
and bamboo are characteristic trees and these are covered with 
oreepers and parasites of many descriptions. This great Forest 
area is still little known except round the rivers and the density 
of its vegetation makes it very difficult to penetrate. 

As these Forest areas are crossed by the Equator, both the 
North East and South East Trade winds cross the vast expanse of 
the Atlantic and laden with enormous quantities of moisture 
sucked np from that ocean blow almost over the whole 
continent of Sonth America which lie6 within the Tropics. 
No other continent in the World has so large an area of 
evaporating sea-snrface lying to windward of it. The North and 
South Atlantic within the limits of 30 degrees North and Sonth 
Latitude is the evaporating sea-surface and 30 ° North and Sonth 
of the Equator is the exact limit of the two systems of Trade winds. 
These Trade winds blow day and night all the year round into 
the very beapt of the continent carrying with them millions on 
millions of tons of moisture impinging on the coast; at tire largest 
angle viz. a right angle. They cross seas on some parts of which 
there is always a vertical snm and carry on their wings more 
moisture than any other wind in the World. South America is a 
continent where all the phenomena of physical natnre are found on 
a grand, colossal and intelligible scale, the interminable maintains, 
•he enormous number of volcanic and high peaks, the many 
mighty and voluminous rivers, the tremendous and awful expanse 
of vast rich green grassy plains, the enormous inexplorable extent 
of darkest and densest Jungles- the numerous high plateaux and 
table lands of Savanas or park like trees, its wonderfnl Railways 
in tlie clouds, the richest silver, gold, and diamond mines, the rich 
open Tropical woods like the Gran Chaco and Mattogrosso, the 
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extensive mid free scope that, tlie continent, nffords ion the play 
of tlie Trades and Antitrades, the Tropics I, Temperate and 
severely cold climates, its long Desert of Western (.'oast Containing 
the Atacama desert on the Tropic of Capricorn, all these immense 
varieties of physical phenomena present a grand magnificent view 
of nature . akiug South America a model continent to I study the 
physical phenomena of the World. 

The rain laden Trade winds on entering the continent en- 
counter ranges of mountains which condense and precipitate their 
moisture, and at the foor. of each range the efore they drop a great 
river. But when these winds meet at the Equator, they drive 
each other into the colder regions of the air where their moisture 
being condensed comes down in deluges of. rains These winds 
therefore drop the largest river in the World, the Amazon, at the 
western end of the Kqnator where they encounter tlie highest 
condenser they have ever met with in their passage across the 
contineiJt viz., the Audes or the Cordilleras of South America 
which deprive these winds of every drop of their precious liquid 
which they bear oyi their wings like the heartless cowman who to 
satisfv his numerous customers gently forces from his majestic 
cow every drop of milk without leaving any residue fpr the poor 
starving calf that is struggling at the parent's forelegB to taste 
the sweet aud nourishing liquid its natural inheritance. 

Being therefore entirely robbed of all their precions burden 
they cross the Audes aud enter the West coast as dry wind making 
that coast a desert. 

At the Equator where the two systems meet we have the 
largest downpour and the largest river in the World Here there- 
fore we have the two conditions of maximntfi vegetable life viz. 
maximum heat and maximum moisture. Hence here we find the 
largest and densest Forest in the World — The Selvas- We have 
not only more trees but more numerous varieties of trees and 
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plants. Where vegetable life is strongest, we have also most 
prolific life. The Imm of the insects is heard on board vessels 
lying several miles off the Const. 

These Forests extend tor li'OO miles from west to east and 
000 miles from north to south. They stretch from 7 degrees 
North Latitude to In degrees South Latitude and they are the 
largest broadest and most impenetrable Forest in the World on 
both sides of the Equator. The eastern foresred magnificent slopes 
of rite Audes in the Republics of Columbia Ecuador, Pern and 
Bolivia oalled Montana (montanya) by .the Spaniards are also in- 
cluded in these mighty gigantic Forests. Another peculiarity of 
the Forest is the number of climbers, creepers and binders which 
interlace with their woody ropes the branches of the larger trees. 
These Forests oan be explored only along the water ways afforded 
by the creeks, branches, small lakes and tributaries of the 
Amazon. Millions of bi'-ds, monkeys and other animals are born, 
live and die wirhiu this mighty world of trees without ever having 
the experience of touching the ground. The Jaguar, the Puma, 
the Snake, the biotin the alligator, and many tefcrihle forms of 
reptiles abound. 

Similar to these Selvas and exactly of the Hirae type are the 
Central Forests of Africa in the basin of l he Congo, TJre Congo 
was fully discovered and surveyed only in 1877. The Congo 
Foretit of America is 1200 miles broad and nuty be compared with 
the Selvas through which the Amazon flows. The Amazon and 
Congo Forests are the largest and densest in the World. Both 
are on the Equator and both in the region of perpetual rainfall 
and i* vertical sun. “ into these primeval Forests the son though 
vertical caunot penetrate, except by sending down at midday thin 
pencils of rays into the gloom. They are the inosti unhealthy as 
well as the most fertile parts of the continent. They aie hot 
being on the Equator, damp being in the region of heaviest? rain- 
fall. They are the largest in the World after the Selvae of the 
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Amazon. They are tlie densest and most tangled in the World. 
Except along the hanks of the rivers they are prscticallv un- 
explored. The thick growth will not allow the light to penetrate 
and darkness reigns. The trunk of the Baohab tree ni asures 
100 ft. in circumference (This description is compiled from 
English Geographies by Herbert son, Lyde, Longman, Ernest 
Young, Meiklejohn, <fcc.) 

Of the continents of the World only three lie on the 
Torrid zone, viz- South America, Africa and Asia. North 
America lies within the Temperate zone and ihe small portion 
lying south of Cancer is a narrow piece of land traversed 
by the Mexican Platean. There can therefore arise no ques- 
tion of the present or former existence of Selvas in North 
America. Europe lies far north of Cancer and there could 
never have existed any Tropical Jungles in that continent. 
After South America, and Africa the only continent where there is 
a possibility of the existence of jungles of the Selvas type is Asia. 
The southern part of Asia lies within the Tropics and we should 
expect these Selvas in that continent. If we do not And them in 
Asia now they mnsfc have existed in past times somewhere. Where 
eould they htve flourished ? In further India ? No, it is inters- 
persed with the eastern aifshoots of the Himalayas which traverse 
them from north to south and the riverB run down their valleys not 
parallel to the Equator like the Amazon or the Congo but from 
north to south. These countries therefore are not suited for the 
extensive growth of dense Tropical Jungles- The plain of China 
is axceedingly fertile and its rich yellow soil is watered by 
the Yangtesikiang which runs parallel to the Equator. It 
is under the influence of the South East Monsoon ot the 
China Sea which bursts upon the plain with violent storms of 
rain and terri6c thunder and lightning during the summer mouths. 
Thoug' the winter is a dry season yet China is well irrigated by 
the South East Monsoon. 'This seems to be a 6t region for the 
growth of Selvas. We do not now find them however there- The 
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Chinese are a very ancient; nation with a very ancient civilisation 
who must have occupied the country in ages past and prevented 
the growth of such forests, gut whatever might have been the 
case with China, it could not affect the question of the existence 
of darkest and densest Jungles on the banks of tbe junrna. All the 
conditions which are favourable to their growth exist in northern 
India in their entirety. Maximum heat, maximum moisture, one of 
the largest rivers in the vVorld, the most perfect Monsoon and a 
large mass of lowland along the valley of the jumnu and Ganges 
are all the conditions which will give birth lo the gradual growth 
of the Tropical jungles in the richest end most fertile Tndogangetic 
plain of Hindustan. The Gondava Forests therefore must he the 
Asiatic Selvas corresponding in many respects to the Selvas of the 
Amazon and the Forests of the Co "go and Arjnna bv liis uneqalled 
valour and skill laid the whole Indian World under the deepest 
debt of gratitude by clearing tliem from his kingdom. Viewed in 
this light the description given in the Mahabliarata of the destruc- 
tion of this Forest by Arjuna though it might at first seem rather 
repulsive to ns for its details and not very relevant to the general 
thread of the story could not hut be interesting to us and every 
minute detail must be highly instructive. We now proceed 
briefly to naivate the story of Gondava Forest as related in the 
Mahabharata in the chapter on Gondavadaganam or burning of 
Gondava Forest. It-inust not be supposed however that besides 
the Selvas and Congo Forests there are no wet Jungles anywhere- 
else. Small areas of primeval wet Jungles are found in Assam, in 
Western ghauts, Indo-China East Indian Archipelago, Upper 
Guinea, Mexico and Central America. But enormous extents of 
such Jungles are now found only on the Amazon and Congo 
and In ancient times existed on the Jumna and Ganges. 

{To be Continued ) 
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A CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 



by 

V. Sundar am Aiyar Esq., M. I. R. S., Joint Editor 



of the Sri Krishna Review. 



To the bent of human mind perhaps there is nothing more 
appealing and captivating than for men to lead a truly spiritual 
life which aims at the realisation of Eternal Bliss. From the 
dawn of humanity the one predominant element discernible in the 
life and thought of those who would dive deep into the philosophy 
of life has been to find out ways and means to make oneself follow 
the track which leads lo the highest beautitade, Moksha. It is with 
this end in view that they founded religions which are codes that 
help men in the attainment of spiritual perfection in human life. 
The most important factor in the foundation of spiritual life is the 
desire for the hankering after God. When the mind of a man is 
possessed entirely by a strong desire of having communion with 
Bim his passions are subdued, his mind is imbued with good intern, 
tions and sin becomes his dread. When in the minds of the 
devotee the desire ofwiankering after God reigns supreme he gives 
up all worldliness and becomes a moral man. In his ardent prayer 
for the sight of Him he is occasionally favoured with the vision of 
God. He passes on to the state of God-consciousness which does 
not last long, and soon he lapses to his former position. He craves 
and thirsts for Him and his desire gets strongly planted. On a 
happy moment the Almighty gives His presence to the devotee 
who in vokes his aid and in his mind is created a desire to live, 
move and have his being with Him. The mind controls over the 
senses and he tries to live up to what the Gita says : “ Fearless- 
ness purity of heart, perseverance, Yoga, meditations, gifts self- 
restraint, sacrifice, study of the Vedas, penances, uprightness, non- 
doing of injury, truth, freedom from anger, renunciation, tranquil- 
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lifcy, freedom from fault-finding, compassion for all, absence of 
covetousness, gentleness, modesty, absence of quarrelsomeness, 
freedom from variety, 0 Bhavata, all these belong to him who is 
God-like.” Indeed the devotee lives a truly spiritual life and trieB 
to have a godly relation between the human sonl and the Divine 
soul. 



We have given above a short description of what it is to lead 
a spiritual life and it is needless to say that the dominance of 
religious spirit in man is a chief factor in the snccess of spiritual 
life. Even in universities the factor of religion ought not to be 
ignored. As Mr. Haldane rightly puts it, the University is the 
place of training where the exponents of knowledge of research 
are to be numbered and receive their spiritual baptism. It is the 
teaching of religion on cosmopolitan basis that has a sure and 
successful influence on the endeavour of men to have a healthy 
spiritual existence. The Jew obeys the laws of Moses ; the 
Christian bows to the law of Christ ; the Hindu looks back to 
Manu for the guidance of his conduct ; and the Musalman relies 
upon the Koran as an authority in all matters and in all these cases 
the imprimature has come from a divine or inspired authority. 
Religion is therefore the foundation of morality that nothing can 
shake, the rock in which it can be built, and never be removed. 
We are glad that at present religious element is dormant in man 
and steps are being taken for the holding of religious Congresses 
for the betterment of the world. When in 1893 the Congress of 
Religions was held in Chicago it could be scarcely prophesied that 
it was not the first and last of its kind. In October last the second 
Congress was held at Copenhagen and men wei e widely awakened 
to the religious upheaval. This year the third Congress meets at 
Calcutta and from the arrangements that are being made there is 
a great deal of probability that it will be characterised by a 
remarkable friendliness among scholars of all nationalities. In 
April, 19U, will b6 held the fourth Congress at Athens and let us 
hope that all these harbinger an era of religious revival whose 
beneficial result cannot be over-estimated. We shall revert to 
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this subject after the Congress at Calcutta takes place. Mean- 
while let ns here quote what Mr. Norendra Nath Sen the talented 
Editor of the Indian Mirror s&ys on the subject. A new era is 
dawning npon the spiritual horizon of India- A great religious 
wave will -surge through the heart of the world, and not of India 
alone, with the beginning of the new cycle. We should watch 
the coming times, and prepare ourselves beforehand for the change 
which will be ushered into the spiritual world. Students of the 
ancient history of India will find that Religious Conventions or 
Councils were frequently held uuder the Buddhist kings not only to 
propagate the faith, but to preserve its principles from any pollut- 
ing influence. The proceedings of four great Councils are on 
record — the first held in 543 B. G after the passing away of Lord 
Buddha ; the second held a century afterwards to settle disputes 
between the more and less strict, folio we rs of Buddhism ; the third 
held in the reign of King Asoka in 244 B. C-, which corrected 
many errors and heresies ; and the fourth held under the Scythian 
King Kanishka who mled in North-Western India about iO A. I). 
These Councils served the most important purpose of keeping the 
Buddhist doctrines pure. How much more Religious Conventions 
must be needed to-day when materialism has laid its hands .upon 
every race of the world. 



A SUGGESTION. 



In the article on *■ Annual Sacrifices'’ iu the August number 
of the Deepika the writer has fitly quoted alive from Thay umanavar, 
to support his ideas based ou Upanishads. We are glad to note 
that the writer has rightly confeetured the purport of the T-viuil 
line when he says " that mind is represented by goat or leaper ” 
from his knowledge of the origin of these sacrifices. The line 
quoted from Thay umanavar seems actually to refer to a goat 
because if jS ’ means the leaping goat and a gi&r <&£LDf&iuiT 

wrn gj ueSQs/r'S'iQ^er’' means I have sacrificed a leaping 
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goat namely my the rniud. It will Dot serve the pur- 
pose of the writer much by taking the line as meaning 
^fS\ut-\-u)aa jp-\-usSQsa<d^Q^ar, which simply depro- 
ciates the value of the goat, sacrificed by ascribing unnecessarily 
the piethet ignorant, for what is offered must lie valuable and 
pleasing to the Gods. If therefore we take the line as meauitig 
+ u>ar£> + ueSQ&tr(df(c&Gir (I have sacrificed the 
mind in line of aleaping goat) it will exactly correspond with the 
meaning of the passage in the Upanishads for which the writer 
contends, though he was as we have said before derived this mean- 
ing from the word probably i( alone construing “ ldjjSiuit 

mesr^r' as “ gjfflujn That Lhe writer should through un- 

consciously have correctly understood the line even which making 
as lightly verba) deviation from it is due to the fact that he like 
Thayumanavar has derived his knowledge from the Upanishads, 
'■ u>/S ' is a common word in Tamil meaning <g®. It does not 
require very many illustrations sew however the following lines 



(QojevSstfT ujanyiP'&ev) 

(t eu eveir L/ (9jib j£j Qeu r$tLitT®a Qexibm LD i a$ujjp/<i& 

3 , rr o'ostr §>i jyeBujtiaLpsv anGU^Q tbjSe\)2eciQtir <l> 

(cLoevair ( y (^'bQ < a>«r aesoflGsr QgijGkst & tr i Sanu 

U.T CVSZTLJ (Ojlbfijlu Ulft 0«rf) 6»fl jtl9 jk & UOfBT l3&t» (286) 



_gifHJTih j£iLtQGuj$ixijB uj/reSsn# : O^0^i > ^7U) cOenirueviLim/rir, 
Qutuirtb jfrjQLCiir tLirreS ip. Qecar2ssrQu3iGi] Qtuirfi jsqTjGUfr, etc. 

In the above verses QoieisuniSujj^is maans sacrificed a goat, 
bo in the line inqnestion ^ar^^fS means a leaping goat 
Compare also - 

(?«i^^u93sw(eiu/rujm«ff < a9 Sfirra^ih ^(T^QeuGneS 
GanI-L-68rd3iu/raj««BrjSJ Gai2son5ant_^6ar6fffl«) 

/r0 irwi GT(Lpii(Sp 

fflLl—QpjDl OnmJ63>LOUJl QgUQSBT GK fEltLlGlftjglGGwQ 

^aijSLjjniGSBTth.) (p. 115., Btanza 13.) 
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SRI TAHYUMANA SWAMIGAL B.VK 1 IIA JANA SABAH. 



8- R. M. C. T. Ramaswami Chettiar, 

Honorary President. 

Proceedings of an extraordinary meeting held op the 20t)i day 
of March, 19' '9, at St. Thayuinatiavar's Hall, Teppakulam, 
Thichinopoly with Mr. T. V* Shuntnugain Pillai Avergal, Mirasdar 
in the chair. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 

1. That, this Sabah heartily sympathises with the move- 
ment and thanks the President and the other members of the 
convention. 

2. That, this Sabah elects, Sriman J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, 
Avergal, B.A., B.L., District Munsiff of Rajah tuundary and the 
President of the Saiva Siddhanta Third Conference held at 
Negapatam in 1908, as ite representative to Elucidate Sivazm at 
the convention. 

3. That, this day's resolutions be translated into English and 
communicated to 

(o) Mr. J. M- Nallaswami Pillai, Rajahmundry. 

[b) Mr. K. B. Sen, Secretary, Calcutta. 

(c) Editor, Siddhanta Deepika, Madras. 

(Signed) T. V. SHUNMUGAM, 

(True Translation) 

(By order) 

M. R RAJAH. 

For Secretary. 



CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 



TO BE HELD IN CALCUTTA. 

The Convention of Religions in India, which was postponed 
a conple of months ago, will positively be held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall on the 9th. 10th and llth April. It will be presided 
over by Mr. Sarode Charan Mitra, ex-judge of the High Conrt, 
and will consider papers submitted to it by Hindus, Christians, 
Mahometans and others. 
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VERNACULARS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 



It is very much to be regretted that the Senate should hove now 
resolved, though by a small majority, upon abolishing the Vernacular Com- 
position test prescribed by Govemmeut, after mature consideration, for the 
new Intermediate Examination. It is some consolation, however, to see that 
soma of the Senate members who may be looked upon an an authority in their 
respective vernaculars, as also the Heads of the Educational Departments in 
Madras and Mysore, very strongly protested against the abolition. Even 
under the old curriculum, where vernacular text-books, grammar, translation, 
and composition were all compulsory, students in Colleges and even Graduates 
have often found it very hard to express their ideas intelligibly and freely in 
their vernaculars — a fact admitted on all sides, not even the Government 
excepted. Now I will simply leave it to vour readers to imagine wbat the 
consequences of the abolition of this surviving vernacular composition also will 
be. It is to be hoped that she Government will soon come to the rescue of 
the vernaculars, not only by restoring the composition test, but also by making 
it compulsory' to study a second language. 

Under the paternal care of the University the classical and vernacular 
languages have flourished for about balf a century. If the existing condition 
are altered , these will die in comae of time. If, therefore, the Senate and the 
Government do not wish to see them come to an untimely end, the only safe 
course will be to make them compulsory, as was the case hitherto, or, if that 
caanot be done, at least to uilcw them to be studied separately and not con- 
jointly, as in the preseut curriculum. Group IV may accordingly be thus 
modified : — (a) Ancient or Modern History, 16) Logic, (e) a second language. 
Of the four Optional groups for the Intermediate Examination, only the fourth 
group makes a provision fur the vernacular and classical languages. Even 
granting that all the four groups are equally p-itrouised by students, tlnee- 
fourths will be excluded from them. Hut on account of the great difficulty in 
learning a new classical language and its being tacked to a vernacular, not one 
student has ventured to apply for the fourth group in any of the local Colleges. 
This is clear evidence to prove that the vernaculars and classical language 
are doomed. 

Even in the M. A, coarse under the old Regulations, the students had 
not to face such a severe ordeal. There, the vernaculars aud classical langu- 
ages were uot grouped together but had only to be studied separately. It is 
true that the vernacular student has to study a second vernacular, but only a 
superficial knowledge of the latter is required. If vernacular aud classical 
languages are to be studied together, students must be trained in both from 
the Middle School Classes. 



T. Walker Esq., Member Text Book Committee writes this subject to 
the Madras Mail a? follows : — 

As one of those who desire ihe truest welfare of India, may I be allowed 
to express my sincere regret at the recent Resolution of the Senate of the 
University of Madras to ab^liah Vernacular Composition from the schedule of 
subjects prescribed for the Intermediate Examination ? 1 tm quite aware 
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that certain difficulties would be involved in the retention of the subject, from 
tbe point of view of the Professors of our Colleges, who very naturally wish to 
relieve the prescribed curriculum of whut some regard as a needless incubus ; 
but the matter should be viewed in its wider bearings. 

In the Order of Government papsed on the 81st December, 190G, the 
following words occur It appears to the Government that, if those who 
have secured a University education are to do the best for their country with 
the education they have received, it is' imperative that they should preserve a 
sound knowledge of the vernaculars," and, with this object in view, tbe com- 
position test in question was prescribed for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, The same Order deplores the fact that the ordinary University graduate 
of the present day notoriously neglects his vernacular. I myself have known 
the case of one, well-versed in English, who, though a Tamil by birth, was 
obliged to requisition the services of an interpreter in addressing a Tamil 
audience, owing to hiin want of facility in his own native tongue. The Univer- 
sity of Madras is the University of the Dravidian country, and the Dravidian 
languages are not the daughters of Sanskrit, but represent an antecedent 
South Indian civilisation. In this respect we are unique in this part of India. 
Surely, therefore, every Indian graduate of our University should be able to 
speak and write freely in his own beautiful vernacular language. What should 
we think of a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge who, while well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin, could not write with some measure of freedom and 
elegance in his own mother tongue ? No dead “ classical langunge,” however 
beautiful, ought to be allowed to usurp the place of our living vernaculars. 

If it be argued that a position is given to the vernaculars in Group IV of the 
Intermediate Examination, an optional group comprising (a) Ancient or Modern 
History, (b) a classical language, and (c) a second classical language or Indian 
vernacular language, 1 venture to predict that, in practice, any hopes raised by such 
a contention will be largely disappointed. For example, we ahull find, almost 
certainly, that students who take Sanskrit as their “ second language" for the 
Matriculation will avoid Group IV in their Intermediate Examination so as to 
escape the study of a further classical or vernacnlsr language. It would be at 
least worth while ascertaining from Principals of Colleges how many students have 
taken up Group IV as their optional branch for the Intermediate daring the current 
year. If I am not mistaken, we shall find that, granted Government sanction for 
the Resolution of the Senate to omit Vernacular Composition from the Intermediate 
curriculum, the vast majority of our future graduates will be men who have 
obtained their degree without having studied in the least their own vernacular. Is 
this desirable either from an educational, or a patriotic, or a comtnonsense point 
of view ? The Japanese teach modern science mainly through the medium of their 
vernacnlar. It* Ceylon, “ classical languages" have had an undesirable predomin- 
ance in their educational system, and a halt is now being called. 

1 trust, therefore, that Government will not sanction thf Resolution of the 
Senate without fuller enquiry into the matter, and that, in any case, some adequate 
provision may be made to ensure the study by our undcr-graduotes of their l wn 
vernacular tongues. 
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NOTES. 

NEW WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 

The preservation of wood comprises one of the most economic 
qus. of the day in certain industries such as the manufacture of 
Railway sleepers and paving blocks. Various processes have been 
devised for prolonging the durability of the material when exposed 
to deteriorating influences of wind and weather or rain, but few 
have surviving the trying ordeal of practicals application. For 
this reason ci eosore injection under pressure remains the most 
general method in vogue for preserving limber. Attention, how- 
ever, has now been drawn to a new process, that. has been perfect- 
ed, by means of which the wood is impregnated with a new coal- 
tar extract called ' Injectol,’ comprising a thin, dark-brown liquid 
of regular density , the viscosity of which varies very slightly under 
atmospheric changes. The wood to be treated is either soaked in 
the fluid or the latter m forced into the pores of the timber under 
pressure, and, owing to its fluedity the antiseptic is capable of 
penetrating the heart of the wood wore easily and quickly than 
creosote, while at the same time smaller quantities are reqnired, 
to secure some comparative dater concerning the preservative 
quality of ‘ Jnjectol’ as compared with the more generally adopted 
mediums, samples of timber treated with each were immersed in a 
tank containing a highly and rapidly decomposing solution, and 
permitted to remain there for several months. Upon withdrawal 
the wood treated with ‘ Injectol’ was found to be in a perfect 
condition, while the other samples dressed with creosoter pre- 
sending fluids "6 re found to be extremely decayed, thereby show- 
ing that creosce is only capable of arresting decomposition for a 
short period. Owing to the success of the new extract, it is 
arousing the attention Railway authorities and others in trades in 
which extensive avail is made of timber. 
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Causes Ichcha, Juana, and Kriya to arise in the Jivas but Anava 
causes them to disappear. Anava is inherent in JivaB, whereas 
Maya is separate from them and besides manifesting itself as the 
universe, form the body, senses and enjoyments.” (II. 5. 1 and 2). 



In the illustration of the mirror and the colours the dirt that 
covers the mirror (jiva) is the anavamala and the colours are the 

Maya or prakriti. This dirt aud colours have to be distinguished 
from the inherent power or nature of the soul, j/jp ^ atirpp 

pasraoui, its becoming one with another ; the dirt is in a 
sense inherent and inseparable, and this peculiar connection is 
brought out in the simile of copper and its rust, which rises 
to the surface again and again after we had cleaned the copper. 
The maya is like the tamarind or sand or earth we use for clean- 
ing the copper. Auava is the cause of the rise of Moha, 
Matha, Raga, anxiety. Thirst, suffering and viohitra. The effect 
of maya is to bring these forces into play and action, and 
make the soul eat the fruit thereof, and then attain to a 
balanced mind (^tgaNVan- Qujitul ./). [b acts more like a 

lauip iu darkness, {ix>nuj(T0gp)a8<ard(9j) ; its power is not 
large and can iu no way compare with the light of God, Sivasurya, 
yet it is the only help and power given to us by God, in our help- 
lessness and misery ; and so it is, it is called a power or Sakti of 
the Lord. 

Our commentator first attacks the view that Maya is anir - 
vachaua. The Purvapakshin explains this as meaning that maya 
is neither an entity nor a non-entity aud further states that chit 
appears as a shadow (adhyasa) on a mirror (maya), aud this shadow 
appears as earth, water, air, tire, etc., as water is seen in the 
mirage, and as the snake appears o.i the rope, and the world is but 
the Yivartana of the chit. His reply is that there can be no such 
logical term which is neither real uor unreal and so cannot be 
used iu plulogophy as a real notion, and in the illustration of the 
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mirage and rope, the mirage and rope are real facts, (the mirage 
being a peculiar condition of the atmosphere), and the simile 
cannot be nsed to illustrate the unreality of the world itself. If 
vivartana means that one thing appears another, this illusory 
appearance is no doubt false. But the world in that sense is not, 
false, and the false world cannot arise from the true chit If 
mays is anirvachana, its product the world would also be 
unreal. 

Then he states the objections of the Mayavadi that there is no 
proof of the object world, and its existence could neither be proved 
by perception nor by inference, and the relation between the per- 
ceiving mind and the objects perceived could not be Tadanmiya , 
Karanalcarya y Sayyoga, Samavaya. nor Yishayi and Yishava. Our 
Yogi replies to every one of these objections, and concludes that the 
only proof of the world is by direct perception, and the rela- 
tion between the mind and the world is that of subject and object, 
Yishayi and Vishaya. And it being noted that this relation is 
advaita or ananyatva, no question of any reality or unreality, 
externality and internality need arise at all. 

There is a farther fallacy in the argument of the Purvapakshin 
when be calls the shadow or Reflexion of God in mirror or water 
as the world and souls. This reflexion or shadow is God’s presence 
in all chetana and achetana Prapancha which form His body, 
‘ Yasya Sarira,’ and is God himself and not the world, or souls 
though all this would not come forth unless He * breathed forth. 
The mistake is in identvfving this reflection or Presence of God 
with the soul, which latterjin the illustration would take the place of 
crystal or water. The reflection would in no way be tainted by 
the impurity of the water or crystal, though for the moment God 
becomes concealed to the soul hv the intervention of this veil of 
dirt or impurity and the sonl is denied the Yisiou Pure * u>ir*st 
aaC This fallacy lies at the root of our ordinary every day 
conceptions. Don’t we call a diamond a brilliant? Is this 
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He calls Maya a power or sakti of God bat to be distinguished 
from His Tadanmiya Sakti, as His Will and Intelligence. It should 
not be confounded even with his Kriya Sakti. It is called hence 
his parigraha sakti. As we write this, our will and intelligence come 
into play ; but the pen with which we are enabled to put down 
these thoughts in visible form is also our Sakti. The former con- 
stitutes our Sakti, indistinguishable from our 6elf. and the latter, 
distinguishable, is the parigardha sakti. Maya is divisible into two, 
Suddha Maya and Asuddha Maya. Some say that Asuddlia Maya 
is a product of Suddha Maya, and others that both are original ; and 
there are others again, who call the one Cfrdhva Maya and the 
other Atho Maya. From Suddha Maya are produced Pancha kala, 
and four vaeh and 31 tatvas from time to earth distinguished as 
Pure or Suddha or Subtle. From Asuddlia maya is produced the 
31 irross tatvas from time to earth. These tatvas are called 
general ( Quit gj) and special and general-and-special. The 

tatvas governing Bhuvana &c. are called General as they can be 
sensed by all. Tatvas forming Snkshnma Sarira being connected 
with each individual's own enjoyment are called special. The 
tatvas forming the Stliula Sarira are called general and special, as 
they can be enjoyed by the individual and by others. 

The first thing to be noticed in the theory of this School is its 
postulating 11 tatvas more than any other School. All the other 
Schools stop with the 25th tatva or Alulaprakriti but the Siddhanta 
postulates above these much finer and subtler forces of Nature 
which woulcj give room to anything Western Science could dis- 
cover even in the far distant future. These are *Nadam,’or Siva 
tatva, ‘ Bindu or Sakti tatva, Sadakkiarn, Iswaram, Suddha-Vidya, 
Asuddha-maya, Niyati, Time (Kala). Kala, Ragam, and Vidya. 

(Vide table of tatvas p. 245 a. Yol. 1). 

It will be noticed that in the ordinary scheme. Time is not 
included. It is such a power that it is the highest postulate of 
0 
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the School of Kala Brahmavndis, When Bnddhi and Chittam 
and Manas are regarded as material products, the Siddlianti does 
not hesitate to postulate willing and desiring also of matter,, and 
far higher forms of material intelligence called Kala and Vidya. 
And the one thing noticeable in all nature is its unvarying unifor- 
mity. This is niyati. For the textual authorities and order 
bearing on the subject, please see Srila Sri Renthinatka Iyer's 
Tatva Prakasa Catechism (Vol III. p. 205. S. Deepika). We may 
however quote the texts from the Swetasvatara and Brihad 
Jabala, which from want of the key, supplied by the Puranas and 
agamas, oriental scholars have not been able to interpret at all 
“ Kalasvabho niyatir ichchabhutani youik purusliaiti chiutyam’ J 
Svetas. I. 2. (of this, Svabho is Kala, Ichclia and R&gam are 
synonymous, Bhuta is Vidya, yoni is maya). 

“ Sivam Saktinj Sadakkiam isam Vidyabya roevacha,” Brihad 
Jabala Up. 

We have to note again how this Maya is distinguished in this 
system from Anavamctia or Avidya, and the following definitions 
fronv-Sivagnana Siddhiar will bring out the difference and the dis- 
tinction. 

“ Indestructibly formless, one, seed of all the worlds, lion- 
intelligent, all pervasive, a sakti cf the Perfect One, cause of the 
sool’s Tanu (body), senses (karana) and of Bhnvana (worlds), one of 
the three mala*, causo also of delusion is Maya,’ 1 II. 3. 3. 

“ Anavumcda with its many saktis, is one- Pervading tlironyh 
the jumberless Jiva, as the dirt in copper, it binds them from 
Gnaw and Kriy a. It also affords them capacity for experience, 
and is ever the source of ignorance.’ 

“ Do you say that there i« no other entity as mala (anava) and 
that is only the effect of Maya ? Understand well that Maya 
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spider and web, &c.- where the came and effect do not exhibit the 
Same quality, the commentator remarks that what is meant is that 
quality not different from that of the cause should be present, in 
the milk, and that the web is not produced from the vital principle 
of the spider but from its gross material bodj'. He explains the 
Vedic Texts which declare that when “ God is known all this is 
known,’ by pouring out that when God who is the Possessor or 
Supporter is known all that He is possessed of is known. He 
quotes from Nanmanimalai, the following 

j&antrtLfti fistinru-j Qa/rtlr/th, 

evanireSlev jreuirfQiLjia 0«r./r«»_ffo 

QuQTj^ l9/Dlh)(&)6U (o ; J,(TGST , 

Q OJ skit srafiev bU/rQ ii 9 (t^is>s i_6t'L_aii0UJ, 

par emu* Quirev^ &irtr& : irui%E5T p pj 
rSesr&sflsr'L— pQprrar /S i£!ar eofl «n/_ Qu.iir® ito^LD. 

“ Waves and foams, and bubbles mirute and endlesss currents 
increase and decrease, and ri>-e and disappear into the very wide 
sea ; and so do the worlds of Chara and Achara rise from Thee and 
disappear in Thee.’’ 

He points out that sea here is not the sea water but the sea 
space from which all the water and their waves, &c., rise, and 
God is the Sarva Vyapaka and Taraka or support of maya, and 
hence God is called the cause of maya as upachara as when we call 
a lotus springing from a bulb as Pankaja ‘ born of mud- He 
quotes from St. Appar and St. Karaikalammayar the following 
Verses. 



jgJujLarsar^Sa) s>/r pguiAT 

30<u ^!S>s-o\ nriu '’BiruStvrpS, 

.Q&n&LblT UJlL ILM £) 



£ 
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Qt-i(TTj rbtv(Lp in (S^pron-pLO Qusaer m/di ixut 6&n iQ. 

i9, 05006^% i £BLbQp(rf)i ayi ^irQixtiuirS 
O«0 it i?<wujt tSar(sr?Q ibirceniuj S 

£!l£!t l /« t UJifL&en iSesr idguitQ p. 

■' As earth, fire, water, air and ejanian (alma) 

As moon, the sun, and space, as Ashtamurti, 

Ah goodness and evil, as male and female. Himself the 
form of every form, 

As yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, my Lord with 
the braided hair stands supreme.” 

(Devaratn.) 

flajrr gpjiipirQstr tujflvQ uureir jstrQenr 
^ fleuiriufiQek (^^(rrpQsar — uj/zSSeir p 
QuituLliQt-jir ^nQssr eQifiQuiriJ^eti uirmt airtuta 

ihQuiTQ^feiTj’i: jsrGsar uueussr . 

The knower is He, the instructor is He 

He :s the true, subject and the true object of knowledge 

Tie is indeed the broad earth 

And the Akas also is He 

He observes that in as much as God is one and different, 
(advaita) from the world, all this language is possible ; otherwise, 
the vedic texts which declare him to be ‘ Nirvtkari’ changeless will 
be falsified- He points out that though Srikanta Sivacharya stated 
that God was the first cause, yet his real opinion as stated in the 
end was as stated herein, and he refers to the concluding passage 
in Sri Appaya Dikshita s commentary of Sivarkamani Deepika iii 
* Janraati Atikarana-’ 
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brilliance its own : its svayamprakasa ? If so, this brilliance should 
appear in utter darkuess. This brilliance therefore is not seen to 
be its own, it simply reflects the light of the lamp or the Snn. 
The phrase of St. Appar Qo&iruaftit&eir e-ilujSjp $£} 
vtrGar, - The Jyoti fixed inside the white crystal,’ brings out 
this distinction between the Light and crystal, and God and the 

son! vividly. In fact, all the Light, and Intelligence and Goodness 
and Beanty in man and nature is all that of God, and man in 
himself an empty shell wherein all this Light and Beauty is bodied 
forth. “ The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the 
stars, nor these lightnings and much less this fire ; by His Light 
all this is lightened.’’ 

St- Manickavachaka Bays : — 



ibirQi it jr)nr\ 

lc ^u9/b/nasg aaLD 6s>&f&Q r &T6ar, ^asan^.p/b 
^<t9«&QeuLCiQBLQ Q&\ljG ptr or , Quirujfiir 
ajirasfi/b&wuL/ <anaj&Q i & irsrn , 

«/T6d^vrsaei«a»(?i_/rear, iQ^piBsip 

iSsyysQpreir, Qeuerfluut— 
lAamasaflpj&asBTonUi ooai jiG &ir*ar , 6Tek(J^oem 
Q fcZas* uugvGg,t up. QujSsrr u uev iSi/Deyie, 

jySair p puatr p peu&nSeir jtf<snt—^G^tirar t .ayoo&i rdr jpr 



Day by day, He to the San its lustre gave. 

In the sacred moon He placed its coolness ; 

Kindled in the mighty fire its heat ; 

In the pure Ether placed pervasive power ; 

Endued the ambiaut wind its energy ; 

To the streams that gleam in the shade their savour sweet ; 
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And to the expanded earth its strength he gave ; 

Forever and aye, one and millions other than these 
All in their several cell hath He enclosed 
And yet He was none of these.’’ 

If the crystal diamond is the soul, with its characteristic of 
becoming one with the other, eirirtsppar 
and so Prakasam, or luminons in a sense, God is the Ruby or 
Emerald which covers the diamond with its own fo rni & tr it 1 5 ^ ^ 
jgar aiasaraaruitTfi w , Sva-Parapi akasam or selfluminous, and 
illumining others. As Sivagnana Yogi points out later on, so far ns 
this light of the Ruby or E nerald covers the diamondjwith its light, 
bo far will it be free, and this is the meaning of the Siva Saina, 
and it does not mean that soul becomes equal to God in any sense. 
Man was created in the image of God t^uih «g©iu 

^gotloit, and getting freed, becomes the very image of God * 
&eti^uLDir@njai^Qj!).’ Mau sees God, reflects God, becomes God- 
like, Godly, God- 

This will be further explained in the next section, where our 
Yogi discusses the Parinamavada . 

Our Yogi points out that God is nowhere called upadana 
karana or material cause in the Upanishads, and Sri Senthiuathier 
also points out that the word Parinama also does not occur in the 
Upanishads, though the Sntrakara makes it the subject of dis- 
cussion in I. iv. 27 ; and Srikanta Sivacharya in his commentary 
on the sutra, which we quote below, does not accept the ordinary 
signification of the term which means change of one substance 
into another but calls it an ‘ Apurva Parinama' 

Our Yogi says that God is not the material cause and He is 
the Parama adhara Viyapaka Nimitta , He is the infinite support 
and efiPciont canse. If God was the material cause of the world, 
then He being chit, the world of matter should also be chit. 
When the purvapakshin instanced the case of milk and curds. 
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DO THE INDIAN VEDAS TEACH MONOTHEISM ? 

The Indian Vedic Lite rat me consists of : — 

(1) The books commonly known as the four Vedfts, Rig* 
Yajnr, Sama and Atharva ; 

(2) The Brahmanas, subsequent writings that explain, illus- 
trate and direct the ritualistic use of the. old texts or hymns of 
the Vedas 

(3) Again as. 

(4) The Upanishada, appended to the Brahmanas and intend- 
ed to bring out more fully and systematically the references in the 
earlier writings to the great problems of the universe. 

(5) Six Darsanas or Schools of Philosophy — later develop- 
ments of systematised philosophy of the Indians- 

Speaking broadly these divisions of the Veda were written 
respectively by poets, priests and philosophers at groat intervals of 
time. All alike are called the Veda, that is divine knowledge ; or 
sruti, i.e., what has been directly heard or revealed. 

Veda is derived from the root vid — to know, vidam— know- 
ledge, wisdom. Vedain is used in two senses, gereral and limited. 
In its general acceptance it includes any book which throws any 
light in the destiny of man. In its limited senso it means the 
Mantrarns handed down to us from tho ancient Aryan Rishis. In 
its general application the word - Vednm can be used to the snered 
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writings of the Zorastrians, Christians, Mahomedans, etc, The 
antiquity of the Indian Vedam cannot be doubted. It is an 
admitted fact that Alkoran — the vedam of the Mahomedans — is 
subsequent to the Bible and that the Christian Vedam — the Bible 
— is subsequent to the Indian Vedam. Independent of other 
evidence the very name given to those Vedams clearly indicate 
that the latter is more ancient than the former. What is the name 
given to the Indian Vedam ? It is called Sruti. What is the name 
given to the Christian Vedam ? ]t is called the scripture. It is an 
admitted fact that writing was introduced into the world some 
thousands of years after man had been created. The world was 
ignorant of writing for oenturies together. We may not all agree 
as to the date when writing was 'ntroduced. But it was introduced 
sometime or other. It was not coeval witty man. Scripture means 
writing or what is written. The Bible muBt have been revealed 
after the introduction of writing into the world. The Bible itself 
says so— vide lines 15 & 16, ch 32. The Exodus : 

15. “ And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, and 
the two tables of the testimony were in his hand ; the tables were 
written on both their sides ; on the one side and on the other were 
they written. 

16- And the tables were the work of God, and the writing was 
the writing of God, graven upon the tables.’’ 

Sruti is what is heard. The Indian Vedam must have been 
revealed before writing was known. There is nothing in the 
Vedas which can show that writing was known at that time. 
Vedam is only what was heard. 

Let us examine whether the Indian Vedam teaches Mono- 
theism, The original Vedic hymns — the Mantras — were then 
followed by the subsequent ritual and legendary compilations — 
the Brahmanas. The former is called the Gnanakandam or know- 
ledge poi’tion of the Sruti or everlasting revelation and the latter 
the Karmalcandam or the ritual portion of the Vedas. The Karma - 
marga or path of rites is intended for the ordinary people, living 
as if life with tho pleasures were real, and the Gmnamarga or path 
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knowledge is intended for the sages that liad quitted the world, 
and sought the quiet of the jungle, renouncing the false ends and 
empty fictions of common life, and intent upon reunion with the 
sole reality. Thus we see the difference between the original 
tfautra portion (Gaanamargam) and the snbsequent Brahmana 
portion (Karmakandam) of the Vedas. When we begin to speak 
of the monotheistic aspect of the Vedas, Brahmanas should be 
excluded from the Vedas they are wrongly included uuder. It is 
included under it in as much as Mahabharatha is included under 
by the name of Pauchama Veda. If we want to know what our 
ancient Rishis taught us, we must confine ourselves to the Mantra 
portion and the Mantra portion aloue. The reason is this. Brah- 
i nan* is no more than commentary on the Mautram. Now we see 
at once the fallacy of the theory of mixing up the original and 
the commentary together and pleading equal authority for both. 
It is this combination that has produced so much shadow on the 
pure teachings of our venerable Rishis. It must therefore be 
affirmed that the Veda meaning the Mautru. portion or better the 
Clutnda portion teaches Monotheism. 

The present Sanskrit is quite different from the Vedic 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit is called sister of Greek or Hebrew, but, the 
Vedic language is the mother of all. It is called Chanda*. If we 
want to understand the parity of the Vedic teachings, we most 
learn Chanda*. If we apply our present Sanscrit- a great mistake 
will b» made. Vedam will be misunderstood as jt has been mis- 
understood The word 4 ‘ Asura” in the present Sanskrit means 
“ Rakshasa.” Bat it meant in Chaudas or Zend ‘ noble, living, 
great” Row can Saraswati, lndnti Agni, etc., be Asuras ? It may 
be startling bot the meaning of the word is changed. It is now 
applied in latter portion of tlte Veda for Raksliasas. There are a 
nnmber of passages in tlie Rig Veda (I. 174,1 and VII. 96,1) 
where Asura is used for Devas. We do not find in the Veda the 
nse of the word Sura as Dev a. 

Take another word <( Aditi. The present Sanskrit soholars 
mean it as a goddess, wife of Kasyapa Prajapati. In the Veda the 
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word means tlie “ Infinite.' Adiii is derived from diti, and the 
negative particle A-Dili ; again regularly derived from a root D A 
(Dyati), to bind, from which dita the participle, meaning bound, 
and diti, a substantive, meaning binding and bomid. Aditi there- 
fore must originally have meant without bounds, not chained or 
enclosed, boundless , Infinite, Infinitude. 

Tested by the present Sanskrit, Veda is unintelligible, poly- 
theistic, pantheistic and all al»surd. But understood in a proper 
way it is monotheistic, simple and vivifying. It teaches us that 
the caste system which now separates us into so many sects and 
divisions is a lie , that prohibition of widow marriages has no 
foundation there ; that early marriages are not sanctioned ; that 
sea voyage is not prohibited. In short it teaches os what the 
present day Western civilzation professes to teach as. As regards 
Monotheism, mau felt the power of God aud saw Him. He ought 
to be called. What name conld be given ? Nobody can suggest 
any name free from difficulty. We cannot give Him a proper 
name. He most be called either after His work or after His 
attributes or possessing an attribute. We see Agni Bhiuing aud 
created by Him. We call Him by that name — Agni. The Rig 
Veda begins “ Agni mnLti.” I praise the Lord, God. We see 
good’ in Him. 4So we call Him “ Good’’ contracted into “ God.’ 
This is the way in xvhich the various names applied to Him in the 
Indian Vedas arose. The following passage from the book 
“ Hinduism and its relation to Christianity" by Rev. Robson will 
support this axiomatic theory. 

t( The Aryans seem to have sought to realise the presence of 

God by naming Him after some of the noblest of His visible works. 

The hymns of the Vedas are addressed to various deities, whose 

names also express some of the phenomena of nature, or may be 

traced to them Bat while this is the case, there is also evidence 

* 

in the language that the worshipper originally looked - from nature 
up to nature’s God,’ and sought to worship the Creator by the 
liam a of His works.’’ 
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“ It was a fine sertiment which led the Hebrew priests of old 
to omit the name of Jehovah in the public worship and substitute 
for it the incommunicable ’ 1 or some such expression, for human 
language can never give a name to the Supreme. All that we 
have been 'able to do has been to take some attribute, and ascribe 
to it the other attributes of the Dietv. This will be found to he 
the case with nearly all the names which we employ, whether 
God — the good, the Jehovah — the xisteut, the (Sternal the Lord, 
the Almighty, or the Supreme. All these are names which our 
moral consciousness testifies to ns must be applicable to God 
Each describes only a part of His nature, but- we think of it as 
comprehending the whole. This difficulty, which we liave got 
over by taking an attribute for the poi«essor of that attribute, the 
old Ary as t<ot over by taking the work for the maker — creation or 
part of creation for the creator.” 

We thus see that Agni has two meanings, one the created 
Jgni and the other the Greater Agni. We can quote a very high 
authority that lived thonsnnds of years Dirgliat.amas, one of 

the Rishis of Rig Veda says ‘‘Ekam sat Viprali Bahudha Vadanti.” 
Thero is bnt one, though the wise call it by various names. 

The Lord's prayer commences" our Father which art in 
Heaven. Hallowed be thy name.” How did ouf ancestors tliat 
lived thousands of years ago, address Him ? We can do no better 
than quoL the words of Prof. Max Muller. 

*• And hero did our simple-hearted forefathers call that 
All-father ?’ 

Five thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the Aryans, 
speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor Latin called Him 
Dyu patar, Heaven father. 

“ Poor thousand years ago. or it may bo earlier* the A*yang 
who had travelled southward to the rivers of the Punjab* called 
Him Dyanshpita, Heaven-father. 

Three thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the 
Aryans on the Shores of the Hellespont called Him Zeus, 
Heaven-father. 
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*' Two thousand yew rs ago, the Aryan* of Italy looked up to 
that bright-heaveii above, hoe sublime caiiden*, and called it 
Jupiter, Heaven-father. 

“ &nd a thousand years ago tlie same Heaven-father and all 
father was invoked in the dark forests of Germany by oor own 
peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic Aryans and his old name of Zin 
or Z.s was then heard perhaps for the last time. 

“ But no thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. And when 
wo hear in this Ancient Abbey, which was built ou the ruins of a 
s^ill more ancient Roman temple, if we seek for a name for the 
invisible, the infinite, that surrouud* ns on every side, the unknown, 
the true self of the world, and the true self of ourselves — we, too. 
feeling once more like children, kneeling in a small dark room, 
can hardly find a better name than ; “ Our Father, which art in 
Heaven,” 

Thus we see that the same idea tanght by Christ two thousand 
years ago was taught four thousand years ago by oor Risliis Bat 
alas in India the original meaning of the word Dyan Pita is lost. 
Some of the present Sanskrit Pondits misinterpret it tlins : “ Dyan 
is our father.” Father suggests the word mother. He supplies it. 
Earth is our mother. He marries them both. Perhaps this is 
due to a misapprehension of the phrase. How shall we address 
our Heavenly father-male or female or neuter. He is neilher 
male nor female nor neuter. On account of His power we apply 
the word main and so Rishis died. He was addressed by “ He.'" 
On account of His loving kindness, grace and mercy, we address 
Him as a Female, what is the resale ? The ignorant people with- 
out understanding its true significance worship Him in the most 
itujecent and hideows fignres — Liugam, Kali «fec. He is therefore 
neither male nor female. Let as then call Him neutar — Tat, 
That, ft.'* What is the result- What is Neuter ? That which has 
no qualities, neither good nor bad ; no love, no mercy, no grace. 
Brahmam is nnderstood as Nirgunam, i.e , having no guuam. 
There is no use of prayer He cannot hear yon. He cannot save 
yon. ,Wo>se result is prodaced. Providence is taken away. He 
is no more oor loving Father. He is no more our happy Saviour. 
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Mftn has tio refuge no rakshana. Personal God is destroyed by 
the miserable neuter gender. Buddhism takes rest there. Action 
is looked upon as our saviour No doubt that good acts are neces- 
sary bnt they can nearer save a man. Every man is sinful. Mau 
can never he saved by action, by his own action. This is the great 
lesson which the Vedas teach ns. The divine song of Baghavat 
Gita affirms in clear terms the same doctrine — which is as follows 
“ Give up the theory that you can be saved by acts. Choose me 
alone as the refuge. I shall free you from all sins. Grieve not. ” 
Some charge us that we have 33 ci-ores of devatas or gods 
Yes, we have. Bnt what is the meaning of the word devata or god 
there. We have not 33 crores of gods ; only one God but 33 crores 
of devatas, nay more. We have to point out here that god is not 
the proper rendering for the word devata. Devata is derived 
from the root Div-to shine. Panini says that Div means kreeda, 
vigigisha, vyavahara, dynti, moda, meda, svapna, kanti, gati We 
thns see the word has not less than nine meanings. Devata may 
therefore mean any of them It may be applied to God. It may 
be applied to something else. It is therefore important for us to 
know in what sense it is used in the various passages we met 
with. In Vedam trees are described, frogs are Bpoken of, almost 
all things aro treated. They are called Devatas and not gods 
Devata means what is described, spoken of or treated. Devata 
simply means the object. This is not a new idea though lost in 
obscurity. The great Saunaka lived before Panini. Thoosands 
of years ago Saunaka gave this definition of Devata in his Anukra- 
malika, “ Yatenochyate sa devata,” wha is described is called 
devata. Then we have and we can have not only 33 crores of 
devatas, but even mere of devatas or things described, somebody 
was asked to describe a thing- It was his devata or subject- New 
Vedam is my devata ie., my subject. The proper meaning being 
lost, each devata is personified and worshipped. Hence the mis- 
chief that is raging in India. Ignorance is the root of all evil. 
So we see clearly that Iudian Vedas teach us monotheism and not 
polytheism. 
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Tlie Upanisliads speak of Him as 4 the Highest great Lord of 
Lords god of gods, king of kings, the Highest abode, as God, the 
Lord of the world, the adorable.’’ He is the one God hiddeu in 
all beings, all pervading, the antaratma « f all beings, watciiing over 
all works, dwelling in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the 
only one, the Nirgnna bein'. His High Power ( Sakti ) is revealed 
as manifold, as inherent, acting as force and knowledge, etc- 

A religion such as is taught liy the Vedas cannot be said to 
be polytheistic. In conclusion ve quote below the opinions of some 
European scholars in support of our proposition. 

Mr. Colebrooki believes that the ancient Hindu religion, 
as founded on l!ie Hindu Scriptures, recognises but one God.” 

Mr. Charles Coleman says 

•• The Almighty, Infinite, Eternal, Incomprehensible, self- 
existant Being ; he who sees everything though never seen ; he 
who is not to be compassed by description, and who is beyond 

the limits of human conception, is Brahma, the one unknown 

true Being, the creator, the preserver and destroyer of the Uni- 
terse. Under such and innumerable other definitions is the Deity 
acknowledged in the Vedas or sacred writings of the Hindus. 

Schlegel says 

f * It canrot be denied that the early Indians possessed a know- 
ledge of the true God. All their writings are replete with senti- 
ments and expressions, noble, clear, severely grand, as deeply 
conceived as in any human language in which men have spoken of 
their God.’* 

Ward, the missionary says : 

“ It is true indeed that the Hindus believe in the unity of 
God- ‘ One Brahma, without a second,’ is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the 
nature of God. They believe also that God is almighty, all-wise, 
omnipotent, omniscient, and they frequently speak of him as 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good and the 
subiealion or punishment of the bad-" 



M. D. 




TIIE LOTUS. 



Lotus, tender Hower 
Of the crystal wave, 

Whence thv magic power 
Say, for thou dost save 

Anon from chilling thoughts sad Sorrow’s wretched slave. 
Youugwlieu Phoebus rises 
Through the misty veil, 

Under lus flaming kisses, 

Thou dost blush and smile, 

Like an approving green with passion trembling frail. 

Yet how coy and distant 
To the languid moon; 

Whose bloodless beams extend 
To embrace thee soon. 

But thwarted by thy shrunken frown do pining swoon! 

Can the green and diamond 
Paving soft thy floor, 

Dance, thou spirit jocund, 

Laughing evermore 

Dance, dance and laugh for pain did never reach thy shore. 

Like a naiad lovely 
With her sister nymphs. 

All the day full gaily 
To celestial hymns 

Still dancing stately measures nnwearied in her limbs. 

As th/ breath delicious 
Overflows the air, 

Heavenward rising wishes 
Free from guilt or care, 

Inspire the soul till it Bparkles as thy water clear 
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Sweet as is thy fragrance 
Holy, deep, serene 
Never sensuODs joyance 
Wild and gross and keen, 

Thy pious petals breathe, for godly is thy mien. 

Like a saintly maiden 
Clothed in purest thought, 

W hom passions never madden 
With vexation fraught, 

Thy sister white communes with Heaven that rains the peace 
Bhe sought. 

Like a mild beamed star 
Of the clear azure. 

Sending from a fa* 

Her tranquil light and pure 

When clouds, like evil thoughts, do nob her orb obscure. 
Sounds of war or strife 
Shaking souls that bloom 
On the vale of life, 

Do not yell their bloom 

To mar J the sacred calm that reigns within thy home ! 

Nature’s heart unfolded, 

Shedding love and bliss, 

Till the world be moulded 
Into a soul of peace 

Where tenderness wells up and furies never hiss ! 

Music sweet unearthly 
From thy presence rains 
Heard by mortals hardly 
But whence their spirit reignB 

In ecstacy upraised from lulled corporeal trains. 

A. SUBRAHMANYAM. 




IMMORTALITY IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 
by Nasarvanji M, Desai Enq. 



u The soul of a holy man is desirous of immortality.” 

{Gatha-Yafna XLV, 7, Kanga.) 

To him was that be9t of blessings 

Who told me the truth, the discerning 
That mantra which was the word 
Of Health, Right, and Life undying. 

{Ibid XXXI, 6, Mills.) 

But Mazda Ahnra will give 

Both Health and a Life undying 
With the fulness of His Law 

From Himself as the guard of His Kingdom. 

{Ibid, 31.) 

Declare for me then the true rites 

That with Good Mind I may approach them. 

Your praise rs Yasna, Lord, 

Or your words, 0 Asha, for chanting 
Y^ur gift is the Life never-dying 

And continuous Healtli your possession! 

{ibid xxxrn, 8.) 

The idea of immortality, deathlessuess is clear and prominent 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, yet with the characteristic of thin 
material age some translators interpret the term rather moderately 
as a ‘long life.’ In the whole of the Avesta this word — immortality 
— is found often occurring in connection with the word Ameretaie, 
which is also the name of one of the seven Zoroastrian Amshaapands 
or Planetary Beings, Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend 
Philology, in his Dictionary of the Gothic Language of the Zend 
Av eeta, gives the meaning of A»ieiet.at as “deathlessness, indefinite- 
ly prolonged life, eternal life. Ervad K. E. Kanga in his 
dictionary of Avesta translates the term Ameretat as “immortality,’* 
and also as -'Atnerdad (female) Amshaspand presiding over the 
whole of the! vegetable kingdom , an inseparable companion of 
Haorvatat (Khordad Amshaspand).* 

It is difficult for me to say which of the seven Planetary Globes 
of oar Solar System is that to which Ameredud Amshaspand cor- 
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responds or presides over. ]n the 1‘uligni of A/anMrs. Annie 
Be sunt leaches us that the inhabitants of the planet Mercury Hie 
all immortals. 

We have not any Niaesh or Yasht in tlie Aveata at present 
available, treating solely of Amerdad. In Tit and Mehei Yashts. 
(Yaehta VIII nnd X), and especially in tlie latter, we find several 
passages which speak of ‘ iinmortal’ty' in one connection or another* 
Melier Yazad, who is also Mi thru, is always shown in the Aveata as 
the constant companion of Kliorshed, the Sun, just in tlie same 
manner as the Buddhic principle is connected with Alma. The 
Baddhio principle is immortal by its very companionship with the 
eternal Atina. Buddhi from its very name is tlie predominating 
principle of the planet Budlia — Mercury. 

‘‘We worship the immortal brilliant Sun of swift Horses ; we 
worship Melier Yazad (Mithru) of true words, of one thousand ears, 
of ten thousand eyes. ( Khorsl.ed ,Niuesh). “We worship Melier 
Yazad (and) Ahur (Ahimnazd) who are of exulted rank immortal 
and holy.” (Melier Niaesh .) 

Baddlii is considered as a vehicle of A turn, and has for its pre- 
dominating occult colour yello-v. And a similar idea is significant 
in the Meher Yasht : “Melier Yazad of extensive fields, having come 
oat from Garodman (tlie high heaven), goes with his beautiful 
Bwiftness towards immortality in his entirely adorned golden vehicle 
(Meher Yasht X, 1 124.) 

The idea of the exceedingly shining and immortal body of 
Boddhi and of wise thoughts is apparent in Dinlcarad, a Hehlavi 
book of the Zoroastriau Scriptures : “The seventh (related to 
Ahurinazd) is (the Archangel) Ameretat, which, besides yielding 
protection unto men, always keeps living men immortal and con- 
nected with the (faithful) flock. He is the promoter of thoughtful, 
meditating nature, bestower of progeny to tlie warriors, and be- 
getter of good thought among those who are born. He yields 
radiance to the bodies of those who are born good? and is of many 
natures through tlie miugling of wisdom. (The Fourth. Book of 
tlie Dinkvad, V. 28 translated by FesUotuu Dastur banjana). 
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Let ns gather some clear idea of the term immortality from 
the Secret Doctrine. Because *• even metaphysicians are too inclined 
to confound the eifect with the cause. A person may have won his 
immortal Jife, and remain the same inner Self lie was on earth, 
throughout* eternity, hut this does not imply necessarily that lie 
must either remain the Mr. Smith or Brown he was on earth, or 
Jose his individuality. Therefore the astral soul and terrestial bodv 
of man may in the dark hereafter, he absorbed into the cosmical 
ocean of sublimated elements, and cease, to feel his Ego, if this 
Ego did not deserve to soar higher ; and the divine spirit still 
remain an unchanged entity though this terrestrial experience of 
his incarnations may be totally obliterated at 'lie instant of separa- 
tion from the unworthy vehicle. Immortality cannot be won unless 
we firmly link ourselves during our terrestrial life with our own 
immortal spirit — our God. Unveiled I. p. 316.) 

“ The Divine Spirit (Ruuch) which ensures to man alone a 
divine degree of immortality, that no animal as such could ever 
attain in this cycle of incarnation.’’ (Secret Doctrine 1 p. 246.) 

Thus the Asvattha Tree of Life and Being whose destruction 
alone leads to immortality is said in the Bhagavadgita to grow with 
its roots above and its branches below. The roots represent the 
Supreme Being, or First Cause, the Logos; but one has to go 
beyond theso roots to unite oneself with Krshna...He only who goes 
bevond the roots shall never return, that is to say shall reincarnates 
lio more during this age of Brahma ’ ( S . D 1. 437.) 

“ Ahriman destroys the Bull created by Oimazd, which is the 
emblem of terrestrial illusive life, the germ of sorrow, and for- 
getting that the finite perishing seed must die, in order that the 
plaut of immoitality, the plant of spiritual eternal life, should 
svront and live, Ahriman is proclaimed the enemy, the opposing 
power, the Devil.’ (S. D. IT. 98 ) 

‘‘That which propels towards, and forces evolution, i.e. compels 
the growth and development of man towards perfection, is (a) the 
Monad, or that which acts in it unconsciously through a force 
inherent in itself; and (b) the lower astral body or the personal 
»elf. The former, whether imprisoned in a vegetable or an animal 
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body, is endowed with, is indeed itself, that force. Owing to its 
identity with the All-Force, which, as said, is inherent in the Monad 
it is all-potent on the Arupa, or formless plane- On our plane, 
its essence being too pure, it remains all-potential, but individually 
becomes inactive. For instance, the rays of the sun, which contri- 
bute to the growth of vegetation, do not select this or that plant to 
shine upon. Uproot the plant and 'ransfer it to a piece of soil 
where the sunbeam cannot reach it, and the latter will not follow 
it. So with the Atman : unless the Higher Ego or Self gravitates 
towards its Sun— the Monad — the lower Ego or personal Self will 
have the npper hand in every case. For it is this Ego, with its 
fierce selfishness and animal desire to live a senseless life (Tanha) 
which is the maker of tbe tabernacle, as Buddha calls it in the 
Dhammapada. Metaphysically, or on the psychic and spiritual 

plane, it is equally true that the Atmau alone warms the inner man; 
i. e. . it enlightens it with the ray of divine life and alone is able 
to impart to the inner man, or the re-incarnating Ego, its immorta- 
lity.’* (S. D. II. 116.) 

“ Furthermore, the ‘War in Heaven’ is shown in one of its 
significations, to have referred to those terrible straggles in store 
tor the candidate for Adeptship— struggles between himself and 
his (by magic) personified human passions, when the enlightened 
inner man had to either slay them, or fail. In the former case he 
becomes the ‘Dragon Slayer,’ as having happily overcome all the 
temptations, and a ‘ Son of the Serpent and a Serpent himself, 
having cast off his old skin, and being horn in a new body, becom- 
ing a ‘Ron of Wisdom’ and Immortality in Eternity. S.D. II. o97 

Through temple Initiation or the private study of Theurgy, 
everv student obtained the proof of the immortality of his spirit, 
and the survival of his soul. ( S . D. Ill <?83. ) 

*« And as the .Divine Egos, in order to re-become the iOne 
Essence, or be indrawn again into the AUM, have to purify them- 
selves in the fire of suffering and individual experience, so also 
have the terrestrial Egos, the personalities, to do likewise, if they 
would partake of the immortality of the Higher Egos. This they 
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can acbieve by crushing in themselves all that benefits only the 
lower personal nature of their ‘selves’ and by aspiring to transfuse 
their thinking kauiic principle into that of the Higher Egos. We 
(that is our personalities) become immortal by the mere fact of our 
thinking moral nature being grafted on our Divine Triune Monad, 
Attna-Buddhi-Manas, the three iu one and one in three (aspects). 
For the Monad manifested on earth by the incarnating Ego is that 
which is called the tree of Life Eternal, that can only be approached 
by eating the fruit of knowledge, the knowledge of Good and Evil, 
or of Gnosm, Divine Wisdom." ( S.D . III. 517, 518.) 

“ Save through the blending of the moral natnre with the 
Divine Ego, there is no immortality for the personal Ego. It is 
only the most spiritual emanations of the personal human soul which 
survive. Having, during a life-time, been imbued with the nature 
and feeling of the ‘ I am I’ of its personality, the human soul, the 
bearer of the very essence of the karmic deeds of the physical man 
becomes after the death of the latter, part and parcel of the 
Divine Flame, the Ego- It becomes immortal through the mere 
fact that it is now strongly grafted on the Monad, which is the 
“Tree of the Life Eternal.’ 1 (S. D. III. 520.) 

The Pehlevi Book, Dinkarad , which was quoted above, has in 
the following passage a description throwing much light on the 
Divine Body of immortality which a successful man finally achieves: 
‘‘Be it known that the wealth most worthy of attention is (righte- 
ousness) for the obtaining immortality. And (this wealth) is for 
the last exalted reformation and for the good time for acquiring 
the last body (i. e. for the epoch of the Tanepashin). And this 
wealth for the last reformation induces thoughts regarding the 
exalted and famous bodies. And the thought of obtaining 

immortality has been given to mankind by the omnipotent Creator 
Ahurmazd for the Frashokerete- 

Of the defensive character of the Divine Jody we read in 
Aveeta : “The point of a well -sharpened spear, as well as of a swift 
arrow, does not wound a man who is helped by the omnipotent and 
undeceived Meher Yazad.” ( Meher Yasht, paragraph 24. 

The above is significant in the light of Theosophy ‘‘This Auric 
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Egg (body), with the appropriate materials thrown info it. is a 
defence, no wild animal, however ferocious, will approach the Yogi 
thus guarded: it flings back from its surface all malign influences- 
No will power is manifested through the Auric Egg-’ {8 D. II[. 
837.) 

We read in Av*>nta : “Ahnnem Vairirn Tanum Paiti,” that is, 
‘‘Ahunavar (the Word) protects the body” (Sraosh-Ba/). Again in 
Yacna XIX, verse 10, we read : “If the neophyte perseveres and 

learns (that word) he escapes death.” Ervad K. E. Kanga comments 
on this text that “he who understanding the proper value of 
Ahunavar leads a pure life is not destroyed ’’ ( Yacna Ba, Maini- 

Gujerati translation page 91.) Now the above becomes more 
illuminated by the teaching of H. P- B: “It is said that this terrible 
death may be sometimes avoided by the knowledge of the mysteri- 
ous Name, the ‘Word.’ What this ‘Word’ (AUM), which is not a 
‘Word but a Sound, is, you' all know. Its potency lies in the 
rhythm or the accent. This means simply that even a bad person 
may, by the study oE the Sacred Science, be redeemed and stopped 
on the path of destruction. But unless he is in thorough union 
with his Higher Ego, he may repeat it, parrot-like, ten thousand 
times a day, and the word’ will not help him. On the contrary, if 
not entirely at one with his Higher Triad, it may produce quite the 
reverse of a beneficent effect, the Brothers of the Shadow using it 
very often for malicious objects ; in which case it awakens and stirs 
up nought but the evil, material elements of Nature- But if one’s 
nature is good, and sincerely strives towards the Higher Self, 
which is that AUM, through ones Higher Ego, which is its third 
letter, and Bnddhi, the second, there is no attack of the Dragon 
Apophis which it will not repel.” ( 8 . D. III. 52$,) 

If the inhabitants of the Planet Mercury are immortals, it is 
apparent that the inhabitants of the earth > ill also in future attain 
to immortality on their reaching to that stage on the Mercury 
Planet. But it also stands to reason that as the ‘labourer is worthy 
of his hire/ so also such people on earth who will strive hard after 
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purity and selfless life for the good of others will attain immortality 
much earlier than the time when the average people will attain it 
after thousands of years. 

The class of people who will attain the immortal divine body 
is called Saoshiant iu Aceata: ' That Divine Khoreh (i. e. di\ino 
auric body) will join itself to the successful Saoshios and his other 
companions 

When he (Soshios) will render the eaith fertile, undecaying, 
indestructible, incorruptible, unst inking, always alive, always pros- 
pering and ruling according to his own will. When tho departed 
will resurrect. Life and immortality will be attained. ’’ ( J a my ad 

Yasht v. 89 Kanga ) -‘lie (Soshios) will look with the eye of wisdom 
His sight will look at the entire physical world with the eye 
of prosperity, his sight will grant immortality to the entire physical 
world” Ibid, verse 9-1). The Zoroastvian Gathas describe the 
nature of Saoshiants in the following words : ‘ The are Saoshiant 3 
of countries, who with their good thoughts, and righteousness, O 
Ahurmazd ! will certainly adhere to the Wisdom of God (Theosophy) 
with such of their actions as are approved by Thee — because they 
(Saosh bints) are known as the opponents of hatredness (separate- 
ness,. {YcunaX LVHf, 12, Kanga.) 

A patient., steady, and continued study of the sacrel science of 
Soul and Wisdom along with pure life, slow ly tut certainly vemoves 
from the student the fear of death, which frightens every ocher 
man engaged otherwise. And gradually, this man whose life-long 
aim is purity and the service of humanity for the sjake of God, may 
find a guide who puts him iu the way where he linns clearer chances 
to attain immortality iu the long run, but. this he gets not for him- 
self, but as an offering to the .Sacred Feet of the Logos. 

' The rites by which, and ;ho doctrine?, 

And the Yacncts by which Deathloss-living 
Ami the Liw unto these Thou hast given 
With the kingdom of welfare., Ahura. 

To Theo tiie thank-offerings of these 

Uy us with t lie foremost are offered 1'* 

(Fucna XXXI V, 1, Mills). 

— Tkcctophy in India, 
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INDIA AS THE CENTRE AND REPOSITORY OP THE 
WORLD’S CULTURE. 



R. K. M writes to the Dawn on the above subject as follows ; 
It has been well sairl that all the greatest movements in the world 
which have influenced the history of mankind have not failed to 
touch India and contribute to the development and richness of her 
extraordinarily varied culture and civilisation. Above all compre- 
hension and beyond all human insight is that mysterious impulse 
which gave birth to the momentous movement of Aryan imigration 
and expansion, so big with consequences and by far the most 
important event in the world s history. And it is a common place 
of history how one of the main streams of this great imigration of 
the pioneers of the world s civilisation entered India through her 
northwestern mountain passes to build up her spiritual character, 
even as the Indus and the Ganges have broken through the 
Himalayas to create her physical character. For centuries these 
Indian Aryans pushed on their work of colonising India amid 
struggles ar.d conflicts with the original inhabitant of the country 
and developed a civilisation that is reflected in the literature they 
have created The., rose Buddhism, the first of the religion-s of the 
world, a product of the Indian soil which extended its influence 
beyond its limits over all countries lying east and north of India- — 
from the steppes of the Mongols and the mountainous wildernesses 
of Tibet through Japan and far into the Indian Archipelago. For 
~enturi3s India stood put as the heart of the old world, moulding 
auu dominating its thought and life. Meanwhile there continued 
to beat upon Indian shores successive waves of foreign influence — 
such as the Iranian influence flowing from "the first veritable 
empire of the ancient orient/ the empire of the Archimedes which 
under Darius included within itself “ the whole of Sindh and a 
considerable portion of the Punjab east of the Indus forming his 
twentieth Satrapy and yielding the enormous tribute of folly a 
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million sterling, an influence that left some marks upon Indian Art 
and architecture and the methods of Government and administra- 
tion; such for instance, also the tlellenic influence beginning from 
Alexander’-s invasion and exercised by a succession of G reek rulers 
of the Punjab and neighbouring regions but “ which touched only 
the fringe of Indian civilisation and lastly the Greco~Roinan 
influence during the time of the Kushun or Indo Scythian kings. 
Then the two great civilising forces of the world that rose next did 
not also fail to touch India and contribute to her making viz, the 
Islamic culture and civilisation and the European which following 
in the wake of foreign invasions and commerce have continued to 
influence Indian thought and life to this day. India, therefore, is 
the favoured country where all diversities of human culture have 
met to b nvld up an extraordinarily rich and synthetic culture and 
India s problem is the problem of the hnman race. 



DEATH OP MR, X X. (I HOSE. 



It is with d»ep regret that we hoar of vhe sad news of the 
death on the 5th April 09 of Mr. Nngendra Nath Ghose, the well- 
known Editor of the Indian Nation, a Calcutta weekly and the 
Principal of the Metropolitan College, Calcutta. He was well 
known as a Scholar, a writer and a publicist, esteemed alike both 
by the Europeans and the Indians. Though, of late, he had 
rendered himself unpopular with n large section of his countrymen 
on account of his political opinions, yet his writings were always 
characterised with independence and impartiality. From a literary 
point of view, his Journal is one of the best of its kind. The death 
of a man of his ability is really a luss to the Journalistic world. 
May his soul rest in Sivam !. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 



At a meeting of the British Academy held on Wednesday, 
Professor A. A. Macdouel). Boden Professor of Sanskrit in tlie 
University of Oxford, Fellow of the Academy, read a paper on 
‘‘The Evolution of Ancient Indian Architecture.* Lord Reay 
presided. 

Professor Macdonell said that, owing to the total lack of work 
of an historical character in India from the rise of its literature 
(c 1500 B. C.) to the Mahomedan conquest, (c 1*<U0A.D.) the study 
of archaeology was relatively more important in India than in 
perhaps any other country But the archaeological remains had 
been steadily disappearing from the face of the land Their des- 
truction had been arrested by the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act passed by Lord Gnrzoti in 1904. The lecturer had during a 
recent tour of six moths in India many opportunities of observing 
the beneficial effects of the Act. His paper traced through a {period 
of nearly 2 000 years the development of Indian architecture from 
its earliest forms down to the fixed types of lute ages. In the pre- 
Buddhistic period architecture was wooden, there being no temples 
or carved images of gods. The use of brick first appeared in the 
fifth century B. <h, and from the middle of the third century B. C. 
the Buddhists began to build in stone. 

UUDDH 1ST ARCHITECTURE. 

The history of Buddhist architecture might be divided into 
three periods— 250 B C , 50 A D., 50-350 A.D., -V50-650 A.D. 
There were three classes of buildings — stupas (topes), cait.ya- 
(assembly halls or churehess. monasteries- The stupa, a develops 
ment of the low sepulchral mound of earth, was originally a 
hemispherical structure erected to enclose relics of Buddha; on the 
top was an ornament (called a tee), ending in one or more umbrellas 
It- was shown how by successive stages both the stupa and the tee 
wore elongated so as to assume the shape of a tower ; the former 
then became attenuated, while the tee grew in height, the umbrellas 
becoming roofs, till if reached its final development iu the nine- 
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sfcoreved Chinese pagoda, in which the stupa portion had disappeared 
The professor then traced the history of the assembly halls, 
wagonheaded structures with aisles and an apse, under which was 
placed a small stupa as an object of veneration. The rliest were 
rock-cut specimens dating from the third century B.C. <nd obvious 
stupa as an object of veneration. The stupa, originally quite plain, 
had iu later centuries a figure of Buddha carved on its front, and 
finally (about 660 A D.) became a hollow cell with the figures inside 
This marked the transition to Hindn architecture, in two early 
specimens of which the cell was semicircular at the back and square 
respectively. The monasteries originally consisted of a square hall 
surrounded by a number cf sleeping cubicles. Rockcut specimens 
alone survived, there being altogether about 900. In the first 
period no figure sculpture appeared, and only towards its end four 
pillars supporting the ceiling were introduced. In the second 
period the number of pillars was gradually increased from 12 to 28 
and a sanctuary containing a figure ot Buddha was introduced at 
the back of the hall. The latest specimens at Ellora formed a 
transition to the earliest Hindu examples trom which they were 
hardly distinguishable. 

THE DEAYIDIAN STYLE. 

All the evidence avilable pointed to Hindu religious architec- 
ture being derived from earlier Buddhist types. The oldest 
specimens dated from about 600 A. D. Two styles could be clearly 
distinguished, each showing a definite type from the beginning — 
the Dravidian or South Indian, and the Indo- Aryan or North Indian 
The Dravidian temple was derived from the Buddhist monastery. 
Its plan was a square base containing the cell in which the image 
was kept; the cell was surmounted by a pyramidal tower, always 
divided into storeys and surmounted by a small dome either circular 
or pyramidal. The later Dravidian temples stood in a conrt sur- 
rounded by a wall, a special feature of which was the gopuram, or 
great gateway, which was opposite the t9mple and was surmounted 
by a storeyed toirer resembling that of the shrine itself. The best 
specimen was the great temple at Taujore. erected in 10*25 A.D. 
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In still later specimens successive surrounding courts were added, 
each with its gopuram These gateways increased in size and 
height as one proceeded outwards and thus entirely obscured the 
tower of the central shrine. The most notable example of this 
defect was the Srirangatn temple near Triohiuopoly, the largest in 
India. A feature of these South Indian temples is thoir tanks 
surrounded bv colonnades, 'i'be great temple of Rutnesvaram had 
magnificent corridors, one of them 700 ft. in length. These temples 
had 'ejy elaborate pillars, which by about ]300 A.D. acquired a 
permanent type with conventionalized animals and riders affixed to 
them. A variety of the South Indian style was the Chalukyan, the 
best specimens of which belonged to the 12th and 13th centuries 
A.D. 

THK INDO-ARYAN STY Mi. 

The Indo-Aryan style was found only north of the 20th degree 
of latitude. Here the square cell was surmounted by a curvilinear 
spire with a vertical band running up each face, the top finished off 
witli a fluted ornament somewhat flattened. In the earliest speci- 
mens a porch was added in front of the cell, but was not essential. 
The spire, though curved, was square in section. The earliest 
specimens ."ere found at Bhnvanesvar in Orissa, beginning about 
600 A D., and coming down to 1100 A C. A feature in the evolu- 
tion of the Northern temples was the gradual increase in the 
number of the porches to four. The origin of the lndo-Aryan spire 
had always been a puzzle to archaeologists. It could not have any 
connexion with the pyramidal Dravidian tower, nor with the long 
wagon-headed Buddhist assembly hall, which had no suggestion of 
a spire about it. Its prototype was to be found in the stupa. By 
the end of -the Buddhist period, the stupa had become » hollow 
ceil with a squire base and an elongated dome. In the Indo-Aryan 
tower the dome was further elongated and the corners of the 
square base were carried up to the top on the curvilinear face, the 
horizontal section of which thus became square also. —I. N. 
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HINTS ON H NAI/l’H. 

Let, sedentary persona get into the habit of spending twenty 
minutes or so each day in Hlling the longs to 
For indoor Workers. their utmost capacity, and they will be sur- 
prised to note the improvement in their 
circulation, the increased fitness for work, the freshness of spirit, 
and the zest in mere living, which are wrongly supposed to belong 
exclusively to the very young. 

* 

* * 

Observations on the effect of drugs? on the digestive tract by 
means of the X ray s continue to accumulate. 

Drugs 8 nd the It will be remembered that the passage of the 

digestive tract. food i s m a( le visible by mixing bismuth with it 

Dr. R. Magnus has in this way studied the specific action of in- 
fusions of senna loaves and of castor oil He Binds that the infusion 
of senna leaves Ilhs no influence upou the movements of the stomach 
or small intestines, but as soon as the food reaches the large intes- 
tine the purgative effect is apparent. On the other hand, castor 
oil increases the pristalsia of the whole of the intestinal tract as 
well as the stomach. 

* 

* * 

The treatment of fainting is quite simple. Either the posture 
of complete recumbency should be adopted 
First aid for fainting with the head lowered, or the sitting posture 

fite. with the bead bent down low between the 

knees. The latter posture will often cause the 
feeling of faintness to pass off. The former should be adopted if 
swooning has occurred Fresh air and the loosening of all constrict- 
ing clothes about the neck and the waist are essential. Smelling 
salts, tickling the nose with a feather, and stimulants are useful, 
but rarely necessary; lor most attacks pass off quickly with recum- 
bency and fresh air. A cold douche is a valuable means of 

stimulation. 



* 

* * 
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It is most extraordinary to rend of the huge sums paid away 
yearly for publicity by the various venders of 
Patent Medicines. patent pills and nauseous drugs, hut still more 
extraordinary to note how, even in one's little 
intimate circle of friends, more than nine-tenths ascribe their 
splendid health and robust constitution to the efficacy of somebody’s 
patent something. We have known people pay as _uuch as a guinea 
to get a large bottie of their favourite panacea at a lower rate, 
pm rata, and perhaps the full value of the contents would not touch 
more than a few pence- Many will in confidence confess to a 
weakness for particular specifics — some a pill and others a nerve 
tonic. And yet in nine cases out of ten that expensive pill or nerve 
tonic is as worthless as if it had been thrown in the road, except so 
far as it helps to convey to the mind the idea of suggestion that 
the requisite drops act as a real mental pick-me-up. 

# 

* * 

Artificial sapphires may now be produced as easily as artificial 
rubies, according to a communication made by 
Artificial Sapphires. Professor Lacroix to the Academy of Science 
at its last meeting. The discovery has been 
made by a young f'hemist, M. Louis Paris. Sapphires may, like 
rubies, be chemically produced from melted alumina. Until now. 
however, the attempt to manufacture sapphires lias always failed 
because the coloring matter, whether it was iron or cobalt, was 
always expelled from Jue alumina in the process of crystallisation, 
and a mere colorless stone was the result. M. Louis Paris lias 
Lit upon a method of fixing the colors by inixiug them with a very 
small quantity of lime and magnesia. When the lime lias evaporated, 
the blue-colouring matter remains, and a beantiful sapphire crystal 
is the result. Ir. is impossible, apparently, to detect the difference 
between the artificial and native stone with toe naked eye. Twenty 
artificial stones were placed in a bowl with five natural ones and 
submitted to experts several of who n were unable to detect the 
difference. It was only by means of the microscope that they were 
able to distinguish the artificial stones from the natural stones. — 
India Ho-uae Magazine. 



* 

* * 
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Fi.ilh/as almost e\ or) body must confess, is the potent factor 
hi this modern ntsli at full lio:se-powcr pressure 
The real factor. when l>« i l fe.v can boast a. perfect enjoyment 
of heal tit. Half our troubles are im agin, ary, 
and medicine, without, some honest belief in the dispenser of the 



drag ; would prove ineffectual. >oine doctors have at ouce a happy 
manner of convincing you shat they are going to cure you, and this 
acts its reaction on the mental strain, dispelling the gloomy thoughts 
instilled bv well-meaning friends and inducing a healthier run of 
ideas. With other doctors one lias a feeling that he does not 
understand that particular case, that lie takes too mnch for granted 
and omits those time-houored questions the average individual loves 
to hear a doctor pose. The result is that withont confidence in the 
medical man the patient, does not get on. It is faith that cures 
and not the doctor or his drags. 



* 

* * 

There can be no question that undisturbed rest with the best 
surroundings is a thing to which a great deal 
The Morning aleep. more attention should be paid, and so essential 
to the well-being of the individual is the 
important quality of uninterrupted rest that it is well worth while 
to see to it that every condition is made as favourable as possible, 
it is claimed that there is a scientific theory for the basis of the 
efficacy of undisturbed morning sleep, especially for children and 
delicate and nervous persons. We have it in the best authority 
that tho vitality of the human frame is at its lowest ebb between 
tivo and half past three in the morning' This, then, being conced- 
ed, it would naturally require some hoars to restore tho equilibrium 
It does not require any very considerable - foresight, to predict thal, 
if tho individual takes up the cares of the day before this equili- 
brium is secured he will start hampered by a certain lack of force. 
As “Health’ points out, where the rest continues uninterruptedly 
until the voluntary awakening, it is obvious that the system gener- 
ally is in a much hotter condition to perform its allotted task — . 
From the Health Record. 
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Dr. W. H. Fit/ (re raid makes a plea foi naval breathing, 
calling altention to the carelessness of im st 
The preat. factor in parents in allowing their children to breathe 
fighting oonenmption. through the month, and enumerating some of 

the evils which may follow in later life unless 
the faulty method of breathing is rectified by proper intervention. 
He says, among other things, that when we cousider that faulty 
breathing is largely responsible for nearly all so called catarrhal 
conditions of the upper breathing tract for the majority ol middle 
ear difficulties, for a large percentage of eye trouble, to say 
nothing of innumerable affections of the rest of the economy , that 
we should warn every member of society engaged in one of the 
most commendable of projects, namely, the attempted obliteration 
of the while plague — that they are not doing their full duty unless 
tliev endeavour to make absolute nasal breathing a universal prac- 
tice. In so doing they are not only fighting lung consumption 
along rational lives, but practically every other disease man is heir 
to as well. 

* 

* * 

Some years ago we pointed out the value of garlic and the firm 
credit it receives in France as a remedy for 
Garlic aud its uses. all chest complaints. An Indian correspon- 
dents of the Lancet now states that from time 
immemorial garlic lias had a high reputation in domestic Medicine 
and also in the ancient systems of the Hindu writers. It is recom- 
mended by the Earliest of these authoriiies-^Shuavuia — for 
improving the voice, intellect and complexion, promoting ihe onion 
of fractured bones, and helping to cure nearly all the ill* that flesh 
is heir to. Jt was at one time officially recognised in the British 
Vharmocopicia, and still maintains a place in that of the united 
states. Tt is known to contain a volatile oil— sulphide of allyl — to 
which its many virtues are attributed. An Italian physician has 
imnio experiments by feeding guinea-pigs with gorlic and then 
infecting them with rousnmp' ion. The results went to show that 
tlm guinea-pigi treated in this way wore to u certain cxleut immune 
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to the disease, but the number of animals used was too few, we are 
told to make it possible to draw definite conclusions. — The Mysore 
Review, 

* 

* * 

The Academy of Medicine at the University of Dresdeu is 
conduc ing some investigations into the charge 
Is Elfctiic light b&d tor that electric light is ruinour to the akin, and 
ihe complexion? elaborate experiments are ill progress with 
high priced models, for women taking the risk 
of having their fair complexions spoiled come high, even iu the 
fatherland. The contention of electrical experts is that the human 
skm, if permanently exposed to electric light, deteriorates iu 
whiteness and texture almost in the same degree as if exposed to 
X ravs. One of the experimenters maintains that the most beauti- 
ful skin subjected to the rays of an are light for a certain period 

will become rough and blotchy .- -Science Sivif tings. 

* 

*- * 

One of the most significant passages in the Presidential address 
of De-van Bahadur Amhabil 'vikerln.l at the 
Home industries for J HS t Indian Industrial Conference held in 
Agriculturists. December 08 at Madras refers to the question 

of creating home industries for i ural areas. 
‘ For more than six months in the year alnw.it the n-hnle agricultural 
population oj un irrigated tracts is absolutely wirhuut employment. 
It might greatly improve their material conduiou if somu handi- 
crafts suitable to their heads could be successfully introduced into 
our rural areas. The hand loom may answer tue need in many 
cases.* This feature of life was scarcely recognised in the early 
discussions at the conference on the future of the hand loom. For 
thou improved irrigation from wells or canaU will certainly reduce 
the area above referred to, a great deal will still remain that is 
not likely' to offer adequate employment to its holders, and among 
these the handluom will remain a permanent ins itution owing 
principally' to the sm ill capital it demands. Even arnoug the 
northern hills where irrigation is fairly well dish tinted, the hand- 




loom is found in every Hwi-llmjr, it fills np the intervale of 
husbandry, and provides all the clothing of the people, who wear 
wool exclusively. Suggestions might be found among the peasants 
of Russia and northern countries of Europe, who during the per- 
valence of snow follow handicrafts in their own houses which 
include v ood turning, carviug and metal work basket- making. &e. 
Basket-making, from the small outfit it demands, would seen to be 
a good occupation for Indian agriculturists in places within reach 
of a market. — 77 it Dawn. 

* 

* * 

A correspondent writes : —Since the publication of a short. 

account of the work done by this Mission two 

Depressed Clashes inont ha ago, the Local Committee has been 
Mission. . 

Work iu M»dra«). trying to improve and extend their work In 

addition 10 the school opened in Viyasarpadi, 
which is uuder a whole lime teacher with thirty regular pupils, the 
workers of the 'Mission have been visiting several other big Par- 
cherries in the suburbs of Madras, and are preaching to the 
Pariahs and other backward classes higher moral motives 
in life temparance morality, personal character and good citizen- 
bliip. The efforts of the Mission have been so far succes-ful 
that requests have beenmade to open day schools for the 
young and nigh f schools for adults in other Parcherries and 
Chuklerpalayaiu ; but for want of funds the Local Committee have 
not been able to extend their work. In addition'to Swamy Brahmu- 
uauda, who is a whole time worker of the Mission, the Committee 
is anxious to secure the service of another gentleman who has for 
many years past been connected actively with several charitable 
Associations in this city and who is willing to take np this Mission 
work, but it is reluctant to enlist, him as a whole time worker till 
the financial condition of the Mission is improved. The work in 
this centre was- started owing to the existence of a strong feeling 
among our countrymen of the necessity of helping and improving 
the condition of the depressed classes, who form one-fifth of the 
total population of India, and with the hope that they will support 
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the Mission with their co-operation and sympathy. The Committee 
is glad to state that its appeal for pecuniary aid has been readily 
responded to by several leading gentlemen in Madras, and among 
others a handsome donation of Rs. 500 with a promise of Rs f>00 
more, has been received from Mr. IS. hath nave In Chettvar, Dnbasii 
of Messrs. Best & Co., whose letter, primed below, will be read 
with interest by all who feel for the welfare of our country, in 
placing these facts before the public the local Committee appeals to 
their generosity to support this deserving work of uplifting their 
fellow beings from their present degraded and wretched state. 

The following is the text of Mr. Rathnaveln Chetty’s letter — 

I have seiit with Mr. Jeyaram PiUay Rs. 500 and shall pay yon 
another Rs. 500 in monthly instalments as my hnrahle contribution 
to your Society, and request you to utilise this amount, for t 1 e work 
earned on by your Society in and around Madras. The question 
of elevating the depressed classes, who form such a large number 
of our countrymen, has appealed to the Politician and the Social 
Reformer, but to me, a business man, with large dealings with the 
mofussil produce suppliers, it has appealed eveh with additional 
torce from an economic point of view. Large numbers of these 
people are going away to Natal, Penang and other distant countries 
where besides earning better wages they enjoy comparatively 
greater freedom. Hitherto, after making some -money they used 
to return to their villages, but nowadays the tendency in them is, 
perhaps due to the self-respect which they have imbibed, to settle 
down in those countries with their kith and kin. Now. this is a 
great loss to our country, and scarcity of field labourers is already 
being felt. It is therefore high time that some practical work to 
improve the condition of these backward people should be done by 
our countrymen, and in sending this humble donation 1 assure you 
of my hearty co-operation and sympathy in the nolde and patriotic 
work which your Society is carrying on, and hope the rich and 
poor alike will support it- 
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REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
OF MAGAZINES. 



Sri Kritthiw Sookthi Wo o>vo iin apology for not acknowled- 
ging earlier the receipt of few numbers of III and IV volumes. 
'L’iitt journal is a monthly in Cana rest: devoted to mattery educatio- 
nal, economical and religious and edited by Messrs. Kurody Subba 
Ro.v, HA., and N- Rajagoptla Krishna Row, Udipi, South Caiiara. 
The journal is in its fourth vo ir of existence. Being a vernacular 
one deserves encouragement throughout the country in which 
that vernacular id spoken. It. contains articles oil popular subjects 
intended to instruct the people. 

Jnrltn: A Tamil weeklv edited in Madras sometime ago and 

now being edited and published in Pondiehery. It. is solely devoted 
to political, social &c matters. We owe an apology to the Editor 
for acknowledging it so late as this. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the follow- 
ing Journals : 

1. Theoxophical Review: 1 6 1 , New Bond Street, London, W. 

1. The Abkari: Quarterly organ of the Anglo-Indian Temperance 

Association, Loudon. 

3. Herald of the Golden Age : Quarterly advocating vegetaria- 

nism, Paignton, England. 

4. The Indian Magazine and Review: Monthly organ of the 

National Indian Association in aid of 
Social Progress in India— London S W 

5. The World’s Advance Thought : Monthly, Portlaud-Oregon. 

o The Harbinger of Light Monthly devoted to psychology, 

occultism and spiritual philosophy, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
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7. The Public: A national Journal of Fundament il Democracy 

and a- weekly narrative of history in 
the making, Chicago. 

8. M’he New Age Magazine: A monthly Magazine for character 

building through right thinking and for 
the study of mental phenomena and 
ancient and contemporary religion. 
<M, Madison Street, Boston. Mass. 

9. The Open Court: A high class monthly journal published in 

Chicago. 

10. The Health Record and 

Psycho-Therape tic Journal Monthly devoted to health 

reform medical hypnotism Ac. Bed- 
ford Square; London W C. 

11. The Theosophist A high class theosophical monthly, pub- 

lished at Adyar, Madras. 

12. Theosophy in India : Prasnothura, published at .Benares. 

13. The Astrological Magazine: Monthly devoted to Astrological 

subjects, Madras. 

14. The Mahubodlii Journal A monthly for the revival of 

Buddhism in India and other countries, 
Colombo- 

lo. The Indian Nation A woekly devoted to political, social 

and other matters, Calcutta. 

Dfi. The Coimbatore Crescent: Coimbatore bi monthly in dtglol. 

17. The Viveka Ciiintamani Tamil monthly, Triplicane, Madras 

18. Brahinavadm .- A religious and philosophical monthly, 

M adras 

19. Prahuddlm Bharata A monthly published at the Sri •Vwuiui 

Vivokananda Ashramam, Kumaon, 
Htuiiilavas. 
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20. The Malabar Quarterly Review: Quarterly Jelling in Science 

philosophy , history. Antiquities tie, 
Trivandrum 

21. Mysore Review : A monthly devoted to Indian History, 

Literature. Philosophy, and Social 
Reform, Bangalore. 

22* The Dawn and Dawn > A unique monthly for Indian students 
Society's Magazine: ) ami an organ of the National Educa- 
tion movement, Bow bazar Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

2d. Industrial India : A monthly devoted to the advancement, of 

Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians, Calcutta. 

V4. India House Magazine Specially devoted to Scientific, 

Industrial and technical subjects, 
Bombay. 

25. The Jnanin: A monthly devoted to knowledge, Mysore 

26- Gnanodaya: Devoted to the propagation of Aryan Religion 

and morality, Bangalore 

27. The New Reformer A monthly devoted to the reform of 

religions, social, economic and other 
matters, Madras 

28. The Kalpaka : Published monthly by the Latent Light 

Cnltnre. Timievellv Bridge. 

29. The Hindu Organ Published both in English and Tamil 

Jaffna. 

30. Gnanasiththi : A Tamil fortnightly, Jaffna. 

31. The Arya Patrika : A weekly organ in English of the Aryan 

Pratinidi Sabha, Punjab. 
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LIV The god by mean? of Agastyar, taught Narkiran 
purity of grammar. 

Narkiran, reflecting that liis cure was- obtained in the lotila 
tank, bathed in it afterwards three times every day, paying each 
time liis homage to the god. The goddess one day suggested to 
Iter lord, that as this was a great devotee, it would be expedient 
to teach him the rules of elegant composition, of which he was yet 
ignorant. ; and that this might be done by means of the father of 
the Tamil language, the sage Agastyar, (whom the god at a former 
period had desired net to come from the southern mountain, called 
Pot.heiva, to Kailasa, in the north, because by doing so the 
inclination of the earth s rmT'ace would be altered and its balance 
destroyed ; but to remain in the south, whither the god would 
come to be married, in which place Agastyar might safely be 
present). The god consented to the suggestion of Minatchi ; and 
calling Agastyar, bid him instruct Narkiran. In conseqnece of 
this instruction, Narkiran became very skilful ; corrected his own 
rongh spontaneous effusions, and those of others, making them 
elegant compositions ; and taught his fellow-poets the like rules; 
by which means the Tamil language became well modelled. It 
occurred to the goddess afterwards to ask her lord, why he chose 
co instruct Narkiran by means of Agastyar, and not immediately 
himself, seeing he knew all the rules of grammar so well ? The 
god replied. “ That as there would have been an incongruity 
in his teaching a person who had once so grievously, though 
ignorantly, offended, he had preferred effecting the result through 
the medium of Agastyar.’’ The goddess on I’eceiving this informa- 
tion was satisfied. 

LV. When the bench of learned Bmhniins were disagreed concerning 
the merits of different hooka, the g»d, by meane of a 
dumb child, settled the difference . 

The forty-eight members of the college of Orahmins had each 
one composed a book, aud each one vaunting the merits of his own 
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composition, a dispute arose among them as to superiority. To 
settle this dispute, they went to the presence of the god and im- 
plored his intervention. He replied, ** There is the son of a very 
rich merchant, of handsome form, yet dumb ; lie shall settle your 
differences.” The learned men again submitted to the god, how 
one who was dumb could possibly effect what was required. The 
god replied, “That when a chant was perfect, the hairs on the 
dumb man’s head and arms should stand erect; and when a 
chant had merit, he should merely move his head with an 
expression of approval. The dumb person was accordingly 
taken to the college, where the authors severally recited their 
compositions. In some, the language was good ; and in others, 
the subject was good ; and to these the dumb man assented 
by nodding his head. But the compositions of Kavilen, Paranen, 
and Narkiran, were indicated to be pefect, both in language 
and in matter. Thus the doubts and difficulties of the college 
were adjusted. ; and the members went on harmoniously together. 

LVI. The Pandian having treated Idei-kaden with ne lect, the god 
was pleased to remove and dwell at Vada-Mathurai. 

After Serabagamara Pandian, who was a great devotee of 
Siva, had departed to dwell in his presence, thei*e followed a suc- 
cession of fifteen kings * down to Knlesan, who was so learned, that 
a place was accorded to him on the college bench of Brahmins ; 
and poetical composition continued to be held in great esteem. 
One named Ideikaden, knowing these circumstances, composed 
some works greatly celebrating the king, which he recited before 
him. But the king took liitle notice, and gave no sign of approba- 
tion, and no reward Stung with this neglect, the poet went to the 
presence of the god. and there besought him to avenge the injury. 
The god favourably heard the request, and by an illusory act of 
will, caused the image of himself and the goddess to disappear, 
and he removed, together with the college and Ideikaden, to Vada- 
Mathurai, on the south bank of the Vaigai river. The next mom- 

lullin’ .‘.iv 'I'cciUvii iu the Miiuusei- iiu . which fee 
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ing when the guardians of the temple went to open the doors of 
the shrin.es. to their dismay, they found no images there ; which 
circumstance they went and reported to the king, together with 
their fears about the future prosperity of tlie place. The king, 
greatly disconcerted, came dowu from his throne cast himself in 
the dust, and made piteous lamentation ; when messengers came to 
announce to him that the god and goddess had been pleased to 
appear at Vad a Mathurai, a circumstance never* before known. 
The king on receiving this intelligence set out, without state, not 
even walking, but passing over the intervening distance by rolling 
over his body on the ground. When lie arrived, he repeated 
his lamentations,, eagerly inquired, if theft, the craft of trees or 
birds, tjie fault of learned men, or his own transgression of the 
law of Manu, had occasioned this heavy visitation ? A celestial 
voice was heard, stating, that nob for any such cause ; but that 
partly as this was a place where the god’s friend, Kuboran, (the 
god of riches,) had performed worship, and partly because of the 
insult rendered to Ideikaden, the god had been pleased to descend 
and remain at this place for a time- The king, being now instruct- 
ed, greatly honoured Ideikaden, by the gift of a young elephant, 
(a peculiar honour to poets,) and by the donation of very fertile 
lands ; Ideikaden, being satisfied, chanted the king’s praises ; and 
the former order of things being restored, the King received 
many gifts from the god, together with a son. named Arriinartaua 
Pandian, whom he caused to be crooned ; and delivering to him 
the kingdom, Kulesan himself received an unfading immortality. 

£FIL The god. came with a net a* a Jisherman, and removed the 
sentence denounced on l’arculi . 

While Snntaresvaran was instructing the goddess in the 
meaning of the Vedas, she paid little attention, at which lie, being 
angry, denounced on ber as a punishment, that she should be born 
of the fishermen’s tribe. The goddess humbling herself, and 
asking a mitigatiou of puuishment, the god promised himself to 
come and take lier for his wife. Shu was found at the foot of 
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a Puma true, (Calophy limn 1 uophyllum,) in the shape of a 

young infant, by the head of the t ribe of Para was, (or fishermen), 

• ' 

who, haviug been long childless- took the child to Ins wife ; 
and both wore attached to it, and reared it with care. Afiei> 
wands, when the child was grown up. the head of the tribe 
promised her in marriage to any one who should catch a very 
troblesoine fish, which broke the people's boats and destroyed the 
fishermen. 

This fish was Nandi, the god’s vehicle. When the god had 
denounced punishment against the goddets, the two children, 
Subramaniyan and Vinayagan, (Ixauesa,) said, ‘‘It is because of our 
father s books that this has happened ; hence Subramaniyan 
Butitched the book from his father’s hand, and Vinayagan took up 
those on the floor, and both together cast the books into the 
The god, angry at Nandi, the porter, for admitting children, 
sentenced him to become a shark in ime ocean ; and condemned 
Vinayagan to the penalty of dumbness ; but denounced nothing 
against Subramaniyan, because of the gift he had previously 
received, that is, that the curse pronounced against him ahould 
always recoil on the pronouucer. 

In consequence of the reward offered from the head of the 
fishermen’s tribe, the god came in the guise of a fisherman, saying 
that he came from Madura. On the first throw of the nec the 
shark was caught and brought to land ; and the head of the tribe 
publicly, before tbe people assembled, gave his daughter to the 
fisherman in marriage. Tiie god now reassumed his form, aud 
received the homage of the head unin, saying. “ I took pity on 
you, since yon had been so long childless , and now, after remain- 
ing a certain time on earth, you shall be received into my para- 
dise.'* The goddess proved able to understand the sense of the 
Vedas j and the god besides instructed sixty thousand disciples. 
Afterwards the god and goddess, mounted on the bullock Nandi, 
•(restored to its own shape), were graciously pleased to return aud 
dwejl at Madura. 
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LVin. The god gave instruction to a person belonging 

to Vathavur. 

At Vathavur, a town on the banks of the Vaigai, a Brahmin 
had a son who displayed marks of superior talent ; and Arrimartana, 
the king of Madura, hearing of him, sent for him ; placed him in 
the list of his ministers, and at length, at the head of them. In 
this capacity he conducted the affairs of the kingdom with great 
ability. But his own mind was alienated from worldly things ; he 
considered them to be vain, and the love of them to be like the 
unhallowed attachment of an adulterous woman. It happened one 
day, while he was iu the presence of the king, that the ojficers of 
the king’s cavalry came and represented the great existing need 
of a remount, as there was no cavalry effective iu case of need. 
Thfe king directed his chief minister to take from the treasury what 
money was needful, and go to Perantnri, a sea-port, where horseB 
•were brought in ships for sale. The minister accordingly took the 
money ; had it placed upon camels ; and, on setting out, first went 
to pay homage in the temple. When there, he besought the god 
to shew him the means whereby he might appropriate this money 
to the use and splendor of his temple and servants ; aud after be 
had so prayed, one like a Pandaram came and put the sacred ashes 
on his forehead, at which distinction he felt joyful, and proceeded 
with the usual accompaniments of his rank as the king s chief 
minister. As lie was going along he meditated ou the importance 
of obtaining some competent guru, (or spiritual preceptor). The 
god had anticipated his desire by transforming himself into the 
appearance of a Brahmin, seated at the foot of a Kurinthai tree, 
surrounded by disciples ; to whom he was occupied in explaining 
the Vedas, Puranas, and other books. The minister on seeing him 
considered his wish to be accomplished ; and after bathing, visiting 
the temple, and paying homage* to its god, he went and sat down 
near the Brahmin, who placed one foot on the head of the minister, 
and gave him instruction. The minister uttered some verses in 
praise of the preceptor, so perfect in their kiud, that he received 
the epithet of Manickavasagar, (or jewel of a composer). The 
minister was so delighted that he pointed out to the Brahmin tile 
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dilapidated abate of the temple, and proposed to expend the liioney 
which lie had brought in repairing and decorating it. The guru 
said, i; Do according to your own mind and then disappeared, 
together with all his attendants. The minister was disconsolate, 
and with great lamentations threatened to destroy himself. In the 
end, lie occupied himself in building and expended all the money 
on the temple. He Mien bid his followers return to Madura, and 
tell the king, that horses could not now be obtained ; but that ships 
would arrive, and horses would be brought in the month of 
August. The people returned privately, but said nothing to the 
faing, though fear. A lettor came from the king to the minister, 
who was still at Perunturi, inquiring about the horses, at which 
the minister was greatly alarmed ; when a celestial voice was 
heard, consoling him, praising him for his pieev, and assuring him 
that horses should be brought. He wrote to the king to this latter 
purport, and in the night the god appeared in a dream and bid him 
return to Madura without anxiety, for that horses should be 
brought thither. The minister accordingly returned ; and when 
in the presence of the king, assured him Chat horses would come 
on the marrow ; on which assurance being given, the king graci- 
ously dismissed him. When at home, he was surrounded by his 
friends and relatives, with many expostulations on his conduct ; 
but he simply replied. “ It is nothing to me, I am become the 
servant of Siva : let them kill me with the sword, burn me in the 
fire, or do what, they please it matters not ; I shall endure the 
trial with fortitude.” 

LIX. The god turned jacket# into horses on behalf of Manicka- 
vasayar, who had been instructed by the Gw'unmrthi . 

On the morrow, the king sent for the minister to inquire about 
the horses ; when he assured the, king that they would come 
within three days ; but being numerous, it would be needful to 
mark out lines for them, to dig wells for supplying them with 
water, and to ornament the town. The king gave instructions to 
this effect ; but on the third day, no horses appearing, he sent 
peons, directing them to seize the rogue Vathavuran, punish him. 
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and put him in prison. When they came, the minister placed 
himself in the attitude of a worshipper ; that is- prostrate on the 
ground, with his arms extended, and hands joined above bis head ; 
and, meditating on Siva, he bore the torture inflicted, which the 
peons increased in consequence of his patience. The' next pat 
him all night in an offensive prison to him like a flo ver garden. 
The next morning he listened to the instruments used in conducting 
the temple worship ; and, addressing the god, called en him to 
witness and relieve the sufferings of his votary. The god, moved 
by this supplication, ordered Nandi, and others of his attendants, 
to go and turn jackals of the forest into horses, and bring them to 
the Pandqiu. The order was obeyed in time to save the minister 
from capital punishment. An amazing concourse of horses 
appeared, and the god himself came at the head or the other 
riders. When the king asked the grooms, “ Who was the chief 
of them ?'* they pointed to the god ; and the king, forgetting 
himself, made him a respectful salutation » at which, a moment 
after, he felt ashamed. The chief then proceeded to explain the 
qualities of the horses ; among which were, that they would leap 
the town walls, pass through windows, and if kept* in any one’s 
house wonld ensure prosperity. Their diffeeeftt kinds were stated, 
with the uses to which they severally were most applicable. While 
the description was being given, the horses raised a dust whi«h as- 
ascended through the atmosphere to Rwargalogam. The chief 
proceeded to Btate the different countries whence the different 
kinds of animals came, and the import and advantages of different 
colours among them ; wintjing up the whole detail, as it had been 
begun, by stating, that these were purchased with the king’s money, 
through the agency of his excellent minister Vathavuran. The 
chief then delivered one horse into the king’s own hand ; and had 
all the rest given up, excepting only the one on which he himself 
was seated, being Nandi in disguise : he then made his respects to 
the king, and, with all his subordinates* disappeared. The king 
commanded his minister to be released and honoured. The god 
returned to the Madura temple, and related his diversion to the 
goddess, who was much astonished. 

* This is stated to be a popular notion concerning the jacknl. 
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LX. The' god turned\the horses\into jackals, and being 
displeased at the subsequent treatment of Manickavasagan , 
made the river Vaigai overflow. 

The minister, on being released, came to his dwelling, attended 
by musical instruments and the like accompaniments, and there was 
waited upon by all classes- When these were gone, lie retired to 
a private place, and addressing the god, said, 1 It is true that horses 
have been brought to the satisfaction of the Pandian ; ,but that I 
may have no more trouble of this sort, change my mortal form.” 
The day was now departed- and the moon and stars -appeared; 
when the god, by an exertion of his power, again changed the 
horses, who were tied in rows, into their own form of jackals. 
These now said one to another, ‘‘We, who delight in the sound of 
funereal instruments and wailings of mourners, have been all day 
made to bear buvdens, anl have been flogged with whips; we find 
not here the crabs nor shell-hBh on which we are wont to feast, but 
gram and grass which we desire not ; it is better to break our 
cords, and retire to our native woods, where we shall have none of 
these annoyauces. They accordingly broke their fastenings, and 
proceeding to prey on the entrails of some dead horses of the old 
stud, they raised a great cry, which brought the keepers ; on whose 
approach, some of the jackals clambered over the walls, some 
passed through the windows, and some out through the drains ; 
while a few, being old and infirm, remained trembling at the approach 
of the keepers- There was now a barking of dogs, and cry Of 
awakened birds: the whole town became disturbed, and e.ery where 
jackals were visible; which, by the morning, had escaped to the 
forest. The day following, the head keeper ot the lines went to 
the king and reported what had occurred. The Pandian sent for the 
minister, and being very angry with him, ordered him to bring back 
the money which he had received ; and delivered him over to peons 
till he should do so. The peons carried him into the open field, 
exposed lain to the son, and placed a stone on his head and a heavy 
one in each hand to keep him down,* until he should restore the 

* This is said to lie a customary mode in villages of obtaining money from a 
a refractory debtor. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 



At the opening of die Session held in the Town Hall, Calcutta on 
Friday, the 9th April, H. H. the Maharaja of Durbhauga, who 
occupied the chair, said: — 

Gentlemen, 

It is with feelings of very ' great pleasure that I find myself 
called upon to preside over this great, and representative gathering 
— an assembly consisting of men belonging to all the principal 
religions-of the world, met together in friendly conference, to 
exchauge their views with each other, with the main purpose of 
finding out, noc how far separate they are in creed or ritual but 
how near they are to each other, when they penetrate through all 
the outward forms and come face to face with the eternal verities 
which lie at the inner heart of hearts of ail the great religions 
of the world. 

2 Such conferences have been held from remote antiquity. 
The Brahmans, in the remote period of Indian History did not, it 
is true- allow other people to participate in their conferences, but 
a great change came upon Hindu society with the rise of Buddhism 
in the sixth century, B.C- The first religious conference in a 
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recognised form was held by the Buddhists at Kajgir (Behar) in 
543 B.C. under the auspices of King Ajatasatru. The next confe- 
renoe was held by them at Vaisali (in. Mozafferpur in 443 B. C.) 
Similarly a third conference was held by the Buddhisms at Patali- 
potra (Patna) in 255 B.C. under the auspices of Emperor Asoka. 
The fourth conference was held in Jalandhara (Punjab) under the 
auspices of King Kanishka about 78 A. D. As late as in the 
seventh century A. D. King Ilarshvardhana of Kanyaknbja used 
to hold religious conferences at the interval of every live years. 
Similarly the Jains used to convene religious conferences, of which 
the most notable one was held at Mathura in the second century 
A.D. Kuraarilabhatta and Sankaracharyya were perhaps the first 
batch of Brahmanic reformers that advocated religious conferences 
in proper forms. Though their aim was a religious conquest they 
convened conferences of the followers of all religions existing in 
their times and entered upon healthy discussion with them. Even 
dnring the reign of the Emperor Akbar, we hear of conferences, 
of the followers of different religions, and in more recent times 
religious conferences, better known as Parliaments of Religions, 
have beeu held in Chicago and Venice, and occasionally similar 
conferences are held in different parts of Europe. Even in Modern 
India our religious gatherings, periodically held in almost all parts 
of the Empire, call forth vast congregations, of which the greatest 
is the Kumbha Mela. These melas provide os with opportunities 
of exercising practical piety and spirituality through the Advantages 
they afford of being filled with magnetism of the greatest saints of 
all sects and creeds and permeated through and throagh with the 
vibrations of the spiritual atmosphere by which the assemblies are 
generally pervaded. 

3. Man has been classified as a religious animal. For go 
anywhere you like throughout the world, you will find, even 
amongst the tribes lowest down in the scale of civilization, some 
acknowledgment of a higher power than themselves, good or evil, 
of whom they stand in awe and worship after their various fashions 
of religious ritnal. 

4 We are met to.day as a Parliament of Religions. This 
reminds me of the meaning which lies at the root of the word 
“ Religion." It signifies a “ binding again” — a binding of man to 
his brother man, and they again to God. This is, I trust, the 
spirit which lie at the back of all oari thoughts in the discussion 
about to „ake place, and if so, we will find ourselves at the close of 
this Session, oouiuanions-in-arms, although belonging to different 
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regiments of that great army, whose leader and commander is God, 
against all the opposing forces of evil which surround us in this 
worid. 

Ther~« aVe as many religions in the world as there are modes 
of wondup of the Divine Being. Brahmanism. Buddhism, Jainism, 
Christianity, Mahomedanism, etc., are all religions inasmuch as 
they prescribe divine worship in some forms or other. Sree- 
krishrta says in The Bhagavadgita 

* I serve men in the way in which they approach Me. In 
every way, 0 son of Pritha, men follow in my path.” (Bhagavad- 
gita. Chapter IV, verse II). 

A poet says in Persian : — 

“ A Mussulman is the slave of Thy face, a Brahman is a 
prisoner of Thy locks Thou art in the Kaaba and in the Mosque 
and Thou art also in the ^ire-worshipper’s Shrine and in the Temple 
of the Hindu.’ 

5 The various religions of *he world represent in their 
votaries the cry in diverse wavs of human hearts hungering after 
their God, if haply they might find Him and become acquainted 
with His character But God is in tliem all, and is leading His 
children through ali their religions, and by disciplinary education 
according as they are able to bear it into fall light of His gracious 
Fatherhood towards all the children of men. 

The time may not yet be near at hand, but the human race, 
through diverse wavs, are all marching on towards one universal 
religion, viz — “ The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man.’ ; 

We are met here to recognise this great truth and to help to 
bring it about 

6. We may worship at different earthly shrines, and express 
our ecclesiastical creeds by differing formulas, and worship 
through the various modes of ritual and symbols by which our 
forefathers have worshipped God. But while we differ and some* 
times differ largely in these outward forms of creed and riiual ; in 
the things of the heart and the spiritual life, we find ourselves in 
the haven of peace- In the outer courts of Ecclesiasticism there 
has al vays been war, but in the interior we find that Sainthood is 
one and the same all the world over. 
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7. Creeds and Rites and outward Ceremonials and Symbols 
doubtless expressed some spiritual meaning when they were first 
instituted and wore meant to bo helps to the inner life, but it is 
the almost invariable history of all these things that, through the 
1 ipso of time these symbols largely become emptied of their 
original interior significance, and people keep on worshipping the 
husk when the kernel is jfone. This is true in all religions. As 
T have already said we may dispute about the outward vestures of 
our faiths, bu when we get into the inner sanctum sanctorum, we 
are all at one. There is no dispute about tbe great characteristics 
of the spiritual life, such as love, pmity, t ruth, righteousness, 
goodness gentleness, helpfulness, forgiveness, brotherly kindness, 
hope, jov, peace, and all those oilier qualities which blossom and 
bear fruit in the highest human character In this realm we are 
r 11 at one. 

In taking a glance at some of the great religions represented 
in this Parliament, time will only permit me to touch on them in a 
some what cursory manner. Nor is more necessary, seeing there 
are friends here who will severally give expositions of the Faiths 
to which they individually belong. 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

8. In Zoroastrianism we have an actual theological dualism. 
Two Fpirits — once a God creating all that, is good, and the other 
an evil being creating all evil. The pious Zoioastrian, after an 
honourable toil, goes to an immortality of blessedness in thought, 
word and deed According to the later avesta if not. pious lie 
falls to Hell in passing over the Judge s Bridge, and this Hell 
consists of evil thoughts, words sind deeds, as well as physical 
torment.. His body rises and lie dwells on a rejuvenated earth, 
through the instrumentality of a Saviour born of Virgin. No 
religion has so clearly grasped the ideas of guilt and of merit. 
On the works of men here below a strict reckoning will be held in 
Heaven according to the deeds entered in the book. Zoroastria- 
nism knows nothing of the remission of sins hut an evil deed can 
be atoned for by a good one. The end of all things will be one 
undivided kingdom of God in Heaven and on earth. 

BUDDHISM. 

9. I noiv briefly glance at the religion of Buddhism in India. 
In answer to a question as to what he considered the tnmntum 
bonum, Gautama is reported to have said : — 
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1. “ serve wise men, and not to serve fools, to give 

honour U whom honour is due, — this is the greatest blessing. 
2. To cvell in a pleasant, land, to hare done good deeds in a 
former birth, to have right, desires for one’s self,— this is the 
greaterc blessing. Much insight and much education, a com- 

plete ..raining and pleasant speech — this is the greatest blessing. 
4. i'o succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
fo'iow ;i peaceful calling — this is the greatest blessing. 5. To 
^ive aims and live righteously, to help one’s relatives, and do 
blameless deeds — this is the greatest blessing, b. To cease and 
abstain from ain to eschew strong drink, not :o be weary in well 
doing, — this is the greatest, blessing. 7 Reverence and lowliness, 
contentment and gratitude, rhe regular hearing of the law, — tins is 
the greatest blessing. 8. To l>e long suffering and meek, to 
associate with members of the Sanglia, religious talk at due 
seasons, this is the greatest blessing. 9. Temperance and 
chastity, a conviction of the four great truths, the hope of 
Nirvana, this is the greatest blessing. 10. A inind unshaken by 
the things of the world, without anguish or passion, and secure, — 
this is the greatest blessing. 1 i. They that act like this are 
invincible on every side they walk in safety, and theirs is the 
greatest blessing.’ 

Self-conquest and universal charity, these are the foundation 
thoughts, the web and woof of Buddhism, the melodies on the 
variation? of which its enticing harmony is built up. 

ISLAM. 

10. The word Islam implies pious resignation and submission 
to the Divine Will. The Great Arabian Prophet enjoined upon 
all Mussulmans the observance of five duties First, ibe belief 
that there is hut One God ; Second, the observance of five daily 
prayers ; Third, the giving of Sadku or alms ; Fourth, thg fasting 
for one month dnnng the holy month of Ramazan Fifth, pilgrim- 
age to Mecca once in a Mnssalimm’.s lifetime. A belief in a 
judgment to come is an essential part of the creed, teaching men 
thatthey ought to live their lives seriously and not to waste them 
in follies. Every Moslem is every oilier Moslem’s brother. In 
social gradations the rich man is considered to be the natural 
protector of the poor and the poor man takes, his place at the 
table of the rich No herein Mahoniednn society is there any 
invidious distinction hetweeu rich and poor, and not less than otie- 
forlietk of their goods is given to the Leiiefit of the poor. 
The above ia the pure and true essence of the great Mussulman 
religion. 
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CHRISTIANITY- 

11. I would now briefly refer to Christianity. Jesus Christ 
lived in Palesrue nearly 2,000 yem-e ago. Here we tread on 
historical ground. Jesus Christ lived to the agtt of *3 years. He 
claimed to be the Son of God and the Son of Man. His great 
distinctive message to His own countrymen. and through them to 
the world, was that God was not only the Greater, the Upholder, 
and Ruler of all things, but that above all these, He was a Father 
seeking to bring His human family back to Himself in order that 
they might live the Blessed life in this world, and afterwards in 
the Eternal home above. Jesus Christ lived op to His own 
teaching. He wrote nothing, but imbued His own immediate 
followers with His wonderful sayings and with His orn spirit. 
These men in turn lighted up the theu known world with the words 
of their Master and so the religiou *of Christ spread until we 
behold the Christendom of to-day Jesus Christ, after a three 
years' public ministry, was put to death on the Romaa Cross, but 
His followers believe that He rose again on the third day to die 
no more that His Spirit now pervades all things ; that the 
attractive power of His Cross was never felt so much as it is 
to-day, and that the law of His life of sacrificial love was main- 
tained by simply doing the will of His Father and in placing 
implicit trust in Him. The great principles of the kingdom which 
he wished to set up on earth was the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Christianity holds out the forgiveness of 
sins and the sure hope of an eternal life after death- 

HINDUISM. 

12'. The Hindu Religion, to which I belong, is one which 
stretches far back into antiquity. To-day it is the religion under 
various forms, of two hundred and seven millions of the people of 
India. Hindus are divided and marked off into manifold interior 
diversities of worship belonging to different ages and different 
grades oi society, and the rites vary with the places at which they 
are practised, and the incarnations to which they are addressed. 
Like nearly all the older religions of the world, it has a set of 
forms for the common people, and a different inner meaning for 
the educated and initiated. The inner meaning is that all the 
great elemental forces of Nature are manifestations of the all- 
pervading divine energy, and thac man himself is but a vessel which 
contains the divine particle giving thought and utterance to visible 
humanity. The Hindu doctrine is that God pervades all Nature, 
■o that in worshipping Nature, you actually worship the Diviue 
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Spirit in every atom of matter. Menu, the well-known founder 
of Hindu socio-religions institutes, speaks uf ten injunctions as 
follows : — 

“ Resolution^ patience- self-restraint, honesty, purity, restraint 
cf the organs, devotion, knowledge, truthfulness and absence of 
anger are the ten constituents of Dharma. Brahmans, who study 
these ten, and having gone over them, act up to them, attain a 
supreme course of existence.’' 'Mannsanhita, Chap. VI, verses 
92, 93.) 

Similarly, Manu speaks of ten prohibitions as follows : — 

“ Covetousness, malice and scepticism constitute the threefold 
evil act of the mind. Abuse, unlrnth, back-biting and frivolous 
irrelevant talk are the fourfold evil act done by the voice. 
Stealing, killing without the sanction of law, and adultery with 
another's wife are called the threefold evil act of the body.” 
(Maousanhita, Chap. XII, verses 5, 6 and 7.) 

13. The ultimate good revealed through the Hindu religion 
is the freedom of the soul from the body to anything that has 
sensation, and its return through a succession of existences to the 
infinite Spirit whence it came. The books of Hinduism are full 
of moral precepts and virtuous maxims enjoining piety, austerity 
and the abnegation of self for the conduct of life in this world. 
A good Hindu is a good man- He claims that a pure Hinduism 
is the spirit of true religion, Sanatana Dharma, a definition which 
proclaims its catholicity and universality. According to the Vedas 
and Shastraa there are Beventy-two divisions and innumerable sub- 
divisions of Sanatana Dharma, and these sub-divisions are again 
divided in numerous branches which I will not trouble you to 
name, but will put them in an Appendix to this address for fntore 
reference. 

14 I must now draw these remarks to a close. Delegates 
and representatives of the various religions of the world, who have 
come from far and near to attend this great Congress, I extend to 
you a most cordial welcome, and cur heartiest thanks are due to 
all who have come prepared to read papers on their own distinc- 
tive faiths, and otherwise to take part in the proceedings of the 
Session. 1 trust you will return to your homes foeling that you 
have had a real pleasure in being here, and that you will carry 
away with you the reward of having contributed in no small degree 
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to a better understanding of one another and of the several faiths 
to which we belong. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I have to thank you for the patience 
with which* yon have listened to me. I have great hopes as to the 
results which will follow this Parliament of Religions. The grand 
ultimate test of the value of any religion is its ability so to mould 
its worshippers as to turn out good men of high spiritual character. 
A religion that fails to do this is of little use to humanity,. Amid 
all our diverse faiths there is only one end in view and everything 
is iqpving on, independent of oar wills, to — 

“ One God one law, one element. 

And one far-off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 

In the end there will only be one religion which will express 
itself in Love to God, in Love to our Brothor Man. May this 
Parliament be the means of helping on that glorious day in the 
history of the world. 
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THE TANTRAS. 



The common notion about the Tantras is generally a dis- 
paraging one and it is also suggested that they are not very 
ancient in origin. It is no wonder that it should he so, after a 
series of invasions, changes of government and inflow of varioaa 
religions which clieq ue r the pages of the History of the Indian 
Empire Bince the period of our good old days, when, it is admitted, 
on all hands, portions of almost all oar shastras have been destroy- 
ed more or less and some of them irretrievably lost. 

Be that as it may, the Tantras date their origin contemporane- 
ously with that of the Upanishads as it is evident that the 
Upanishads deal with the Gnanakanda of the Vedas and the 
Tantras deal with their Karmakandu. And the existence of the 
Tantras from the days of yore is also evidenced by the fact that 
it has been referred to in many leading ancient Shastras. Cue ot 
the Upanishads reproduces the identical Sutra of Satchakra Veda , 
which forms the fundamental principle of Tautric religior, the 
substance of which is as follows : — 

There are one hundred and one nerves within a human frame 
amongst which Shueumna, which enters into the cortical ceotrea, 
conditions the mental operations as to the liberation of the soul and 
others help to perform secular duties. 
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The seventh si oka of the Praenopanishada bears oat the same 
fact Betides these there are copious instances of references to 
the Tantras in Narad Pancharattra, Skandapuranam, Mahabha- 
ratam, Devi Bhagavatam, Agastia Samhita, Vishnupuranam, Agni- 
puranam, Markandayhparanaxn, &o. 

That the very anoient Bishis each as Narada, Kapil a, 
Gautama, Sanatkumar, Dattatreya, Ac., were TantrikB is evident 
from the following books, via., Narad Pancharatra, Kapila 
Panoharatra, Gautamatentra, Sanatkamar Tantra, Dattatreya 
Senhita. 

The religion propounded by the Tantras is not the subject 
matter of rhetorio or of barren argument of a theory but it is 
that which requires Sadhana or oarrying out of its dictum which 
being reduced into practice, the efficacy is immediately felt. The 
Tantras recognise energy or Adya Shakti as supreme. The 
creation, the preservation and the destruction are consummated 
by the force of this Energy. If this Supreme Energy is propi- 
tiated, earthly and spiritual good is inevitable. Because she » 
from the beginning, she is the Universal Mother, she is represent, 
ed naked in the terrific-beatifio figure of the goddess Kali It is 
impossible that she will feel ashamed to stand naked before ns. 
She. with one hand, terrifies the wioked, administers justice and 
with the other gives comfort fend consolation to those who 
hanker after it. The facb that she ip supreme is represented by 
her standing over the corpse-like human being. She wears the 
garland of human heads, because she will in no wise oast Out those 
that will worship Her in spirit and in truth. Even she will value 
them and consider them as worthy of being worn as a necklace. 
What a significant fact it is ! We, sinners, have this opportunity 
to have our resting place, even, in the bosom of orr Mother. The 
Motherhood of God is never more emphasised than what is done in 
the Tantras. It is sweet, 30 enchanting that the very name 
* Mother’ brings tears to the eyes of every Bhakta. The fatherhood 
of . God is greatly emphasised by the Christian religion, while the 
Motherhood of God was long, long ago accepted as the best method 
of attaining salvation. 



M. D. 
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IS THE SOUL IMMORTAL. 



Tlie immortality of the soul is a subject of very long antiquity* 
It is as old as the world itself coeval with its beginning and co- 
extensive with all the stages of its evolution. It forms one of the 
most fundamental tenets of religion and embodies in itself a 
conception handed down from generation to generation and rightly 
regarded as the commonest heritage of mankind. Along ' with 
another snblime conception — the belief in the existence of God — 
it exerts mighty influence upon man and gives rest to the soul 
that longs for an eternal abode of peace and joy. 

Says Thayumanavar, 

“ Qfir&iffnb Quir0gj 

£/a)£gu) £& Q ld cords it e&s uoituitQld.” 

“ ^aar*,pQfitTi-0gic8fiiD<reBruut.Qu>dj<Q$yrarj 
sir a p> o9(?jOTW— d 

Says St. Paul. “ So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written. Death is 
swallowed up in victory.’ 

How this belief originated and how it is developed are ques- 
tions that concern the anthropologist more than the theologian. 
And yet the student of history knows that the primitive inhabitants 
of the world with their nakedness, barbarism and superstition 
were not alien to this belief. They worshipped the objects of 
nature and adored the departed spirits of their ancestors with 
offerings and sacrifices, thinking thereby that they could join 
them, when they themselves pass away from this world. ‘ Hia- 
watha.’ the most original of Longfellow’s poems illustrates our 
point, when it expresses the religious genius of the American - 
Indiana. 
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“Then lie returned and saw the stmnpe s 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 

Said within himself, ‘ who are they f 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ?’ 

But ho questioned not the strangers 
Only spake 10 bid them welcome 
To his lodge-his food-his fire side. 

# * #- * * 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping 
Ceased from Bobbing end lamenting 
And they said with gentle voices : 

* We are ghosts of the departed 
Souls of those who once were with you 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you 
Hither have we come to warn you.’ 

There is no nation on the face of the earth that is without 
belief in a future state of existence. 

The Egyptians taught that endless blessing awaits the righte- 
ous and punishment the wicked. In “ The book of the Dead’ we 
read “ If this chapter be known by the deceased, he shall come 
by dav, he shall rise up and walk upon the earth among the living 
and he shall never fail and come to an end — never , never, 
never • And again in Weedemann's Egyptian doctrine of 

Immortality. “ The soul indeed, as Buch did nob die, although 
personal annihilation was the lot of the evil doer in whom it had 
dwelt. ’ 

The Greeks like the Hindus believed in the transmigration of 
souls- In the Timaeus of Plato i< ‘ is said “He who lived well 
during his appointed time was to return to the star which was his 
ha bitation and there he would have a blessed and suitable eaiflt- 
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ence. But if he failed in attaining this in his second generation 
he would pass into a woman , and should he not desist from evil 
in that condition he would be changed into some brute who 
resembled him in his evil ways. The whole stracture of the 
teachings of Plato rests on immortality. “ The soul, the 
immaterial part* can it be” he asks in his Phaedo “ as soon as it 
is separated from the body be dispersed into nothing and perish ? 
Oh, far otherwise ! If it takes its departure in a state of purity, 
then it will enter into the region of the divine and there be happy 
in a state of perfect bliss and comfort.” 

When we tarn to Hinduism we find the same sublime thought 
running through the poetry and philosophy of the Hindus. Death 
is not viewed with any terror. It is only Yama’s kind messenger 
who takes people to the home where their ancestors have gone 
before them. Somewhere beyond the grave in the regions where 
the gods dwell the departed spirits assemble nnder the sceptre of 
Yama. This celestial abode abounds in peace and joy. Here I 
quote a hymn addressed to Soma in which the longing for immor- 
tality is clearly Bet forth. 

“ To the world where unfading light, whepe 
Sunshins itself hath its home 
Thither bring me, O Soma, where no harm 
And no death ever come 
Whore wishes and longing abide, where the 
Son ever beams in his glory 

Where bliss that can satisfy dwells, O ! let 
Me dwell there an immortal.' 1 

Buck is the type of heavenly existence set forth in the Vedic 
literature of Ancient India. 

Throughout the old testament we find expressions conveying 
4ha idea of the immortality of the soul. In the Pentateuch we 
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read frequently of rewards and punishments following obedience 
and sin- The prophets announce in most forcible language that 
blessings will follow righteousness and punishments sin ; and 
retribution still more personal is found in the Book of Psalms. 
In Daniel we read of a time to come when, " many of them that 
sleep in the dost shall awake, some to eternal life and some to 
shame and some to oternal abhorrence.” Moreover the death and 
resurrection of Christ is adduced as indisputable proof of this 
belief. 

But in spite of this argument taken from the moral and 
religious factor of mankind to prove the future state of existence 
we are often asked whether there is any scientific reality behind 
it. The mere will to believe in immortality aocounts for its 
universality, and hence the .vell-khown line of the English poet 
“ who wishes life immortal proves it too ” But this argument, if 
argnment it might be called, has. been attacked by sceptics like 
Huxley and Hume. They say that belief is desecrated when 
given to untested and improved statements for the solace and 
comfort of the individual believer. While admitting their test 
that subjective beliefs and experiences do not always correspond 
to objective reality, I do not think they are justified in bringing 
this belief in immortality under the category of individual belief. 
The belief in immortality is no less social than personal for an 
Bishop Weldon has plainly pointed out, We desire immortality, 
because without it the fate of others more than our own leaves a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, as if the plan of which we have been 
allowed to see its outlines should lack its completion for ever.” 
Thus the belief in immortality is a postulate like the postulate of 
the uniformity of nature arising out of man s need and sustained 
by the power of his emotiou and volition. It is a postulate with- 
out which the destiny of man and the meaning of life with its 
emphasis on moral and religions activities would remain inexpli- 
cable. 

But even though it is a postulate we are at the same time 
bound to inquire whether we can adduce any positive evidences 
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for this belief. Theology, Metaphysics and Ethics have been 
squeezed out for evidence, bntthey give us only probrble proofs. 
Science stands aloof saying “ it is a subject, that cannrfc be proved 
by the ordinary methods of observation, experimfent and reason- 
ing.’ Where theD lies the proof ? Certainly it lies in that very 
science which deludes the half-hearted, and opens its treasures to 
the true aud faithful devotees. Modern scientific researches 
have proved beyond any shadow of doubt the immortality of the 
soul. Science traces the origin of certain supernatural phenomena 
known under the various names of hypnotism, motor-automatism, 
telepathy, clairvoyance mediumship. etc., and from them deduces 
the assurance of a future life by means of the same method by 
which we arrive at physical trnths. 

But in tracing out the origin of these phenomena, it thoroughly 
repudiates the materialistic idea of soul and its assumption that 
the life of man ends with his grave. It will not be out of place 
here to examine whether materialism is in accordance with the 
science of psychology. The materialist asserts that mental life ia 
the product of matter and that the psychical phenomena of which 
we are conscious — reason, memory, volition, emotion, etc., are but 
peculiarly conditioned manifestations of the indwelling force 
which under other conditions appear as heat or light or magnetism 
or electricity. But the study of modern psychology with the aid 
of physics and molecular physiology argues strongly against this 
view. It tells us that during this life, although thought and life 
are always manifested with a peculiar form of matter- yet, by no 
possibility c m thought and feeling be in any sense the product of 
matter. It is not even correct to say that thought goes on in the 
brain, for what goes on in the brain is an amazingly complex 
series of molecular movements with which thonght and feeling are 
in some unknown way correlated not as causes or effects, bat as 
concomitant. Thus the materialistic position is found faulty and 
is exploded once and for ever. 

(To be Continued.) 

R. R. GUNARATNAM, B A. 

Jaffna. 
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THE THElSTiC ASPECT OP SAIVA SIDDHANTA. 
Pandit R. S. Vedachalam PiUai. 



The philosophy or Theism has assumed different forms of 
argument iu the different systems of philosophy and in the differ- 
ent kinds of religion, from the crudest of the primitive race 
to the refilled type of the twentieth century men. Of these 
varied forms of argument, the one of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 
and religion constitutes the subject of this lecture. Bub before, 
proceeding to consider the argument of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, 
it is deetned necessary to examine some of the important argu- 
ments put forward by other systems of philosophy and religion, 
and disclose their comparative merit in lifting up the veil that 
hides from our view the profound question of the existence of 
the Supreme Being. For, all our knowledge consists in the subtle 
mental process of comparison an d ( discrimination. 

The belief in the existence of an intelligent Being all powerful 
■rose with the very dawn of human race. The fear of being 
hurt by venomous reptiles and wild animals, the fear of being 
subjected to danger and loss of life by the terrible phenomena of 
Natnre : roaring storm, pealing thunder, heavy rain, and scorching 
heat, the fear of mortal disease that saps up the vital elements of 
the human body-all tended to implant in the mind of the primitive 
man an idea of his helpless condition and to seek for help in the 
forces of Nature that are manifested in its varied phenomena. In 
this way sprang up the worship of Maruts, Rudras. Indra, Sun and 
other innumerable Gods. And we find mention made of this 
polytheistic worship in the oldest Aryan record, Rig V eda, 

“ Of one accord, with Indra, O ye Rudras come borne on yonr 
golden car for our prosperity. 
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An offering from us, this hymn is brought to yon, m, unto one 
who thirsts for water, heavenly springs. 

Armed with your daggers full of wisdom, armed with spears, 
armed with your quivers, armed with arrows, with good bowe. 

Good horses and good cars have ye 0 Prism’s eons : y 
Maruts, with good weapons go to victory (M. V. H. 57), 

N 

“ Thou art great, 0 Indra ' To thee alone has the Earth 
and Heaven willingly yielded dominion. When tbon hadst struck 
do wn Vritra with might, thou lettest loose the streams which the 
dragon has swallowed. (M. IV.) 

Whatever we have committed against the heavenly host 
through thoughtlessness, through weakness, through pride, through 
our It nmau nature. Jet us be guiltless here, O Savitar, before gods 
and man.* |M. T\ •) 

These passages taken from the hymns of the 5th and 4th 
tnandaUs of the Rig Veda will be quite sufficient to show the poly- 
theistic worship paid by fcho early ancestors of our Aryan 
brethren. 

But. gradually with the advance of civilisation and the intro- 
spective attitude of mind, men of subsequent epoohs began to feel 
the existence of an underlying force which gives life and light to 
all the different phenomena of Nature. The development of men's 
inner thought aims at discovering the law of unity behind ftho 
various objects of the universe. All the different experiments! 
Sciences of Modern times minimise the disagreements Mnnng 
substances and edoce from them the law of nnitj. So long as 
there exists a want of recognition of this Sapremo lew the pro- 
gress of human thought, the progrm of Social happiness is 
retarded. 
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Now, by one class of thinkers the prevalence of this belief in 
a Supernatural Being is attested as a proof of its existence. But, 
whatsoever may have been the merit of this belief which is, of 
course, shared by all human beings all over the world, still it 
cannot be admitted by rational thinkers until its validity is tested 
by stringent logical methods The belief of a single nation or all 
the nations together Assumed at random without the slightest 
tinge of reason will not affect the intellectnal build of a sane 
thinker. On such a high pinnacle of reason is he placed that the 
weak nestling of belief is unable to reach him. If this proof is 
presented to his consideration, lie at once traces it to the mingled 
feelings of terror and awe experienced by the primitive man as a 
result of his ignorance to lecuguiso the relation in which he 
stands to the outer world and the power with which he is 
endowed to coutrol things of Nature aud make them subservient 
to his purposes. Thus, the traced -out belief embraced eagerly 
by the primitive man as a consolation of his helpless condition, 
has not the least claim over the thoughtful minds of the present 
generation. 

Leaving then this form of argument behind us, we may go 
forth to take up another of a more important kind. 

That is the design argument. This is put forward by another 
olass of thinkers to prove the existence of God from the various 
intelligent designs exhibited in the arrangements of Natural pro- 
ducts. They argue that, when a magnificent bnildiug furnished 
with splendid furniture, is seen in an uninhabited island, it will 
dearly iudicate the haud of an architect who made it there, 
although it were then impossible to fiud out who that architect was 
or why he made it there. Just so, this wonderful universe, with 
its sex differences, its growth and decay, its proportionate combina- 
tion of such fundamental elements as fire, air, aud water, its careful 
adjustment of different order of things to produce a desired result, 
its centrifugal and centripetal forces that keep the planets con* 
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etanlly moving in their undeviated heavenly paths, — all testifiy 
to the existence of a mighty intelligent power that sabsiaU 
within it. 

Though this form of argument has an air of conviction in 
itself, yet its correctness of reasoning is not unquestionable. This 
is based upon pure analogy. Why that which is found in the 
analogy should be applicable as well to that which is to be proved, 
is not at all inquired into. The most important link that connect* 

the premises with the conclusion is missing in this argument. 
What necessity is there that the same law observed in the analogy 
must be found also in the proposition ? Further, everybody hat 
seen an architect constructing a building and knows that, without 
his aid, uo mansion cau he reared up. In like manner, did 
anybody see God at the time when he was creating this vast and 
wonderful universe ? Or, can it be said that the finite knowledge 
of an architect will bear resemblance to the infinite wisdom of 
the Supreme Being ? Or does God require instruments with which 
to create this world, just as an architect stands in extreme need 
of them If it be urged that the instrumental cause is absolutely 
necessary in the production of effects, then it may be asked what 
kind of instruments was used by God in originating this universe ? 
As natural products present difficulties to a proper execution of hie 
work, the architect seeks for suitable instruments to overcome 
them. I [ is the Almighty, too the same difficulties to overcome ? 
These and similar objections do come in our way to accept the 
design argument as based upon pure analogy. 

Again there are others who assert that God is not a subject to 
be inferred from the manifestations of cosmos, but ao intelligent 
principle of unity which underlies ?.ll that is tangible, all that is 
heard and seen, all that is smelled and tasted, and all that ia 
thought and felt. And this ondei lying principle alone is essenti- 
ally real and all except this are illusory and hate no real existence 
of tlieir own. The seen mateiial world and the numberless liras 
that are found ia r, aio vivified by this supreme vital principle. 
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All matter and mind are pure reflection* of this one reality. Bat 
for tbis Brahman, there can come nothing into manifestation and 
therefore it is that the saored upanishads declare " Ekum Evad- 
vitiyam Brahma” that Brahman is one only without a second The 
other finite Beings and matter are mere nothings. 

How this argument of the extreme idealists can be reconciled 
with the formulations of physical science does not seem to have 
been proved with the least pretence of reason. How it is possible 
for us to arrive at this stupendous conclusion of belief in an ideal 
reality ignoring the fundamental knowledge we derive from sense- 
perceptions, has not been tested and proved by them. How matter 
the receptacle and transmitter of Divine force, how son Is that 
imbibe this force throagli matter can be thought of as illusory is 
Hot at all a fact imaginable. Mind and Matter are quite insepar- 
ably bound up ; and for the evolution of the one the other is 
immensely important. Whether, apart from the body the un- 
developed soul cuu exist and evolve of itself, nobody has shown, 
nor any form of argnmeut will, we believe, leal us to such an 
assumption. Though the susceptibility to the impressions produced 
by Matter is inherent in the Soul yet it cannot develop of itself 
that power without coming into closest relation with the non- 
intelligent Nature. That spark of intelligence lies latent in it 
awaiting the contact of Nature to be kindled into an etheral flame. 
Of oourse, it is true that when the Soul lias attained a certain stage 
in whioh the splendour of its intelligence will have grown up into 
perfection, it does stand independently of matter requiring its 
assistance no longer. Bnt this will not prove that matter is 
* illusory. 

Possibly it may be objected that just as one vibrant energy 
when it affects two different organs, produces two different sensa- 
tions as sight and hearieg, so the one universal force in its widely 
different functions splits up into mind and matter, while essentially 
there is little difference between them. But this law of one 
vibrant energy affecting two different organs cannot be applied to 
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the variety of distinct forces that are proved by physical science 
to exist in the universe beyond the pale of doubt. Is it reasonable 
to think that one unlimited intelligent force vibrated in two 
different direct ions in two entirely different manners one crystal- 
lising intc dead matter and another into a limited intelligent Being? 
If it were so what is there to prove it ? 

Pnrther, what is force ? Is it a substance in itself or oue 
which is inseparable from it ? So far as our experience and 
knowledge go, Force cannot be said to have a separate existence 
from substance. Wherever there is substance, there is force, and 
wherever there is force there is substance either visible or 
invisible, mental or material. If we waut to accurately determine 
the nature and amount of forces, we cannot do it bnt with a study 
of the relation of substances from which they emanate and into 
which they go The speed of a long Railway ti*aip will clearly 
indicate the exact amount, of steam-force generated by the engine. 
Though the steam-force is present everywhere in the universe in a 
latent form yet it does not appear until tire relationship of the 
substances in which it inheres comes into actual play. From this 
it will be manifest that Force and Substance are not two distinct 
things bnt one that is identical with the other. And to understand 
the nature of the one a study of the other is highly indispensable. 
Therefore it- seems to me extremely absurd to say that every 
substance in this world can be reduced r.o mere force, and in the 
end there will exist nothing but one single force. 

Moreover one only force cannot send forth different vibrations 
conflicting within each other ; one kind of force will always vibrate 
in one definite manner. The sparkling diamond, the melodious 
harp, the blown-out rose, the ripe olive, the glossy silk — all send 
forth different vibrations that affect uh i.i different manners. Oue 
sort, of vibration is never seen to have been produced bv a sub- 
stance of another sort. And while wo are actually seeing before 
us different kinds of vibrations that are being thrown out by 
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substances widely differing among themselves. Iiow dares the 
idealist to assert mat all tliese various substances are the outcome 
of one principal source and that they will in the long run he 
reduced to that same undifferentiated principle of a single 
force. 

Seeing, therefore, the inconsistency of the argument brought 
forward by the idealistic school of thinkers, we are quite justified 
in saying that this vast and wonderful universe is not, as they 
assert, a sheer nothing but a tangible reality, aud that, because 
they identity the intangible, invisible and intelligent Supreme Self 
which pervades this universe with the tangible, visible and non* 
intelligent universe, they do not rise ;ip higher than the Materialists 
who declare that there exists nothing beyond this dead matter. 
And the theistic position which they uphold is not muck 
better than the atheistic ouo upheld hy the materialistic class 
of thinkers. 

Now coming to consider the aspect which the theistic argu- 
ment has assumed in the pnilosophy of Saiva Siddhanta, l find it 
there discussed from two points of view. They are the cosmical 
and the Ideal. 

To take up first th.> cosmical point of view. The law of vital 
activity in the cosmos is, in spite of all reasoning to the contrary, 
making itself felt in all minds with an e ver-tiowiug continuity. All 
animate and inanimate things are being quickened by this 
indwelling creative element. And by this are manifested uuliuiited 
powjr and intelligence in the interrelation of natural objects so 
wisely and beautifully litted up and arranged that a thoughtful 
mind in its serene moments cannot but feel its presence. 

Here, we are not forgetful of the Atomic theory of the 
YaiataiiiUiia who explain away ereatiou by uu ultimate coherence 
o; atoms, and the variety of arrange moms they attribute to the 
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selective power which is an inborn quality of these atoms. Whether 
this selective power is intelligent or non- intelligent they have not 
stated clearly. 

If it b$ an intelligent action on the part of atoms t,o stick 
together and produce this world of manifold difference, then we 
must find uniform intelligence in the organic as well as in the 
inorganic substances. Wby at all is there so much variation in 
the degrees of intelligence manifested in them ? If each individual 
atoun possesses u degree of intelleci.mil po» or as u quality of its 
own, then each and every aggregate body should, as a matter of 
course, evince a proportionate amount of intelligent force, whereas 
such is not seen in the case of a dead body. What is the differ- 
ence between a dead body and a living frame ? The same consti- 
tutional arrangement in the two but with a lack of vitality in the 
former. If you sav that in the dead body, the destructive action 
of a different kind of atoms has set in and upset the harmony of 
vital parts, then I would ask, while in the living frame construc- 
tive atoms are constantly moving on with a wouderful unity 
of intelligence, what let into it the destructive current of an 
opposite character ? Oh ! It is a mystery you say ! But no, it 
is a deep-hidden Life of marvellous power that is ever at work in 
composing and decomposing this vehicle of mortal clay to suit the 
development of finite Beings. — Oriental Mystic Myna. 
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INDIA .S SINGING BEGGARS. 
RELICS OF COURT BARDS. 



There in no country or nation that has not its wealth of 
popular songs and verses, and a folk-song of a tribe or class is, 
indeed a reflex of its sociotv, culture- thought and civilisation at 
a certain period, and a variation in the sentiment — moral, religi- 
ous social — of a song is suggestive of the diverse phases the 
natiou had to pass through at various stages. South India can 
boast of a vast collection of folk-songs that afford comfort and 
solace to many a wearied heart, and cheer the sometimes hard lot 
of the tiller of the soil. The folk-soug may be a pastoral, lyrical, 
didactic or aphoristic poem, a historical piece of verse, an epic, a 
war ballad full of martial spirit, or a devotional song tinged with 
religions ideas and beliefs. The songs now current among the 
rustic population are tliu compositions of bards and minstrels that 
flourished in the Courts of ancient kings and princes. The 
race of bards is now lost to us. 

In South India, today, the singing beggars who stroll about 
towns and villages are the representatives of the Jong-forgoLten 
class of bards. They are to be found scattered all over the 
Presidency, speaking the four mi por rant languages, Tamil Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malavalara, and inhabiting the plains of the Carnatic 
aud the Coromandel Coast, the uplands of Mysore ;ind the low- 
lands of Malabar. They are kuo vn as T heruppatakarH in Tamil, 
and Pidhipatakala, in Tel-igu, both signifying sireetsingera. These 
“ singers of the street,” as a rule, belong to the religious mendi- 
cant fraternities, who “ make their chants snbservieut to their 
fortunes- They know nothing of the art o song-making, nor are 
they experts in singing, but they pride themselves in their collec- 
tion of songs which they cousider a heritage by birth-right. They 
comprise many divisions, the most important of them being what 
are known as Dasari#, Pandarams, Sat ants and Jang am*. They 
are mere or less religious beggars, with no houses to dwell in, no 
life’s cares and no anxieties f o undergo. They are to be seen 
everywhere and on all occasions, but especially in the variona 
oentres of sanctity, in the holy shrines, on the banks of sacred 
rivers, in chuttrams and in choultries. The relig-'ous mendicants 
of the Dasari and the Pandaram classes go through the streets in 
the early hoars of the morning in the month of Margaix (December- 
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Janaary) and rouse the inmates of the houses by singing songs in 
praise of Krishna, by blowing conch shells and by beating 
ongB. 



The Dasaris . 

The Daaaris are the most innocent of beggars, and are known 
as gong and tabret beaters, speaking Tel ago, and following the 
Vaishnavite cult ; and the Tamil equivalent for Dcuari is Tadan. 
They are supposed to be the decendant of a rich landlord, a Budra, 
who took a vowito the effect that he would devote himself to the 
service of God, f He would bless him with children. The boon 
was granted, and his first-born was placed at the service of God. 
Henceforth the descendants of the son assumed the name of Dasan, 
and began to -follow the begging profession. 

A vow to God” is the only passporti*for (admission to the 
order of Daaarie and any people can become Dasaris, provided 
they get themselves purified by being branded by the caate Guru 
(priest). They have to discharge a threefold function — abject 
poverty, devotion to God by singing and freedom from the bonds 
of caste. Mr. Cox describes a Daaari as a wandering beggar 
singing hymns to a monotonous accompaniment npon a leather 
instrument called tappai (tabret). Mauy 8udra castes, Telugn 
speaking ones, engage him to chant in front of corpses at funerals ; 
and many Dasaria, accompanying bands of pilgrims to Tirupati, 
stimulate their religious excitement by singing sacred songB in 
praise of Krishna. The following lines describe lum better : — 
“ At weddings and feasts, at fasts and funerals, at sowing and 
harvest, at full moon and Sankranti. the Daaari most be invited, 
listened to and rewarded At weddings he must sing of Krishna ; 
at burnings, of Yama ; before maidens, of Kama ; before men, of 
Rama.” The Dasaris have sub divisions, and the more religions 
among them are distinguished by a garland of tulsi beads {Ucimum- 
sanctum) round their nocks. The well-known bulltrainers, Gengad- 
dulavandlu , form a sub-sect, and they enact a small play at every 
street corner and pretend to celebrate the wedding of their bulls 
with singing and dancing. The bulls Beom to understand air that 
they say and perform tricks at the word of command. 

The Pandaram and Baiania. 

The Pandaram comes next in importance to the Dasaris, He 
sings Tamil songs, which really inspire people with feelings of 
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devotion to God , bat like all beggars, he is only a breadwinner, 
and has his own ways ot looking at things, which are not wholly 
desirable. The name Pandaram is suggestive more of an occupa- 
tion than of a caste. Sir Harold Stuart rightly conjectures that 
the name Pandaram (Pliandagaram) might mean a treasury wherein 
were employed those who had renounced the world, whose duty it 
was to serve God at all hazards- There is no 'distinction of caste, 
and the Pandaram classes adopt- an “ open door” policy. “ They 
are said to be very lax in their modes of life, often drinking liquor, 
and eating animal food furnished by any respectable Sndra. They 
serve in Saiva temples, where they make garlands and blow brazen 
trumpets when offerings are made or processions take place.” 

Corresponding to the Tamil (Saivite), Pandaram, the Satanis 
are a class of singing beggars devoted to the service of the god 
Vishnu. Like the Dasaris, they form a mixed sect, and all classes 
of people seek admission into the creed. They are clean-shaven 
and clad in white garments, and always present a far neater 
appearance than the Dasari or Pandaram. They are divided into 
three main groups, Ekakshari (one syllable), Chathurakshari (four 
syllables) and Ashtakshari (eight syllables.) The first belong to a 
Sect of recessionals from the idol-worship of the Hindus and do 
not, as a rule, adore the idols and images set up in Hindu temples. 
They assume that God is in themselves and address him as Aum. 
The second avow that an implicit faith in a Garu (medium between 
man and God) is a necessary qualification to secore union with 
God. Their mode of addressing him is Srimate Ra-ma-nu-ja-ya 
namaha (Hail Ramanuja !) The third, besides placing their belief 
in their Garu, appeal for their salvation direct to God by saluting 
him with Oh-na-mo-na-ra-ya-na-ya (Hail Narayan !) They are 
very humble and spend, their lives in doing service to Vishnu. 

2 he Jangam. 

Lastly, the Jangam classes claim oar attension They are 
better known as Jangam alingayats, owing to the fact that they 
always carry with them a movable lingam as opposed to a fixed one 
in Brrlimin temples. They are the clergy of the Virasaivas and 
Sivacharas, who are the followers of Basappa, the founder of the 
Lingavat cult. The bonds of tlieir caste are mnch relaxed, and 
this fact is well illustrated by a peculiar proverb : — '* To the 
Janiram there is no Caste, and for the lingam no impurity, no 
pollution. ’ Telugu is their mother tongue, but in Mysore and 
other parts they speak Oanarese. They are the only true repre- 
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sentatives, in «he Telugu country, of the once renowed class of 
singers Besides these there are other singing beggars who 
occupy a lower position in society. The Mahratta drummer is a 
common figure in South India. He plays upon his tabila, singing 
conplets from ‘‘ Moropant” and other Mahratta compositions. He 
is patronised by Mahratta Brahmins at their weddings, and he 
belongs to the imported class of singers. 

Their Songs. 

Having given an account of the manners of these classes, let 
me pass on to their song-craft. The subjects of the 6ongs of the 
Jan gams are some popular stories versified in simple metres, set to 
music in the form of a duet with an occasional chorus The tales 
of the Bobbili Rajah, the romances of Lakshmamroa and Kamaksh- 
amuia, local heroines, are the most important among them. The 
singing of the Paudaram savours more of religion than of revelry, 
ami his favourite composers are Avvai, the female poet, whose 
poems are so well known for their grace and elegauce ; and Thiru- 
valluvar, her brother, t lie immortal hard that lisped in numbers 
under the generic name of Kural. Other songs that are equally 
popular with the Pandaruin are those composed by Manikka- 
vacliagar and Pattinat.hupillai, who belong to the orthodox school 
of thought ; and some hymns and religio-satirical poems of a 
devotional type, composed by Siddhars, who were the followers of 
a sect that advocated the worship of Siva, hut strongly discarded 
idol-worship and the rites and rituals of Hindu temples. The 
poems are very simple in diction, and though deficient in refinement, 
they appeal to the fanatic instincts of the popnlace 

The singing of the epic poems of Kamba requires high ccl- 
tnre, and as snrli they cannot find a place in the folk-songs. The 
Satanis find their songs from the collection of Nalayira Prnb- 
haiidam,’’ a composite work of Alwars, Ramanuja, Manavala and 
other founders of the Vaishnaviie faith. It is indeed a delightful 
sight in the Telgu Districts to see a wandering baud, a Jangam, 
enter a village during the hours of sunset, followed by the villagers 
who are eager to listen to his folk-songs. Ho takes his seat in 
the chavadi (the meeting place), and with his profound skill in 
singing folk-songs, he times his "primitive lute, and his voice 
attracts many a villager with no music in him. The evening is 
well sp nt, and the bard relives with a smiling face, having obtain- 
ed liia rewavu. — Madron Mail. 
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ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY. 



The recent admirable presentation of this theme by Sir 
Victor Horsley, forms the basis for the£ following remarks- New 
and surprising discoveries have been made within recent years as 
to alcohol and its effects upon the hnman body. There is to-day 
an abundance of indisputable experimental, anatomical and statisti- 
cal evidence proving that alcohol, iustead of aiding the human 
economy, as at first supposed, does actual harm to the structure 
and functions of the different organs of the body. The decrease 
in the use of alcohol ly medical practitioners is indicated by the 
following fact : — The satistics of seven large London Hospitals in 
1852 show that nearly £8,000 were spent on alcohol and ouly 
£3,000 on milk ; but in 1902 less than £3,000 were spent on alcohol 
and more than £8.000 on milk. 

The Nature of Alcohol. 

In pharmacology alcohol is classed as a poison. It belongs to 
the same class as carbolic acid and creosote Carbolic acid only 
differs from ethylic alcohol or wine spirit by containing four more 
atoms of carbon. Alcohol is obtained by the distillation of 
fermented liquids and may be said to be the waste product of the 
yeast plant This micro-organism, which exists in the air, pro- 
duces a ferment which acts upon certain sugars, splitting them up 
into water, alcohol and carbonic acid gas- Strange to Bay, the 
growth and multiplication of the yeast plant ceases when the 
alcohol in the solution reaches 13 per cent. The effect to alcohol 
on the human body is due largely to properties it possesses as a 
physical and chemical ageut. Iu relation to organised bodies it 
may be said to be irritant, stimulant, narcotic £.nd anaesthetic. 
Even a dilute solution will produce intense inflammation when 
dropped on a raw surface. An emiueut Euglish scientist says: — 
Alcohol, as a stimulant, is something which takes strength out of 
a man instead of putting it in him. * The first seeming exhilara- 
tion is followed by a depressant effect. Its properties as a dessi- 
cant may be shown by tbe following experiment : — “ Place in a 
goblet the whites of two or three eggs from which tbe yolks have 
been carefully removed. Now add two or three tablespoonfuls of 
strong alcohol. In a minute or two the colourless, transparent 
albumen will become white, opaque and hard/* It is due. in part, 
to this dryiug property that alcohol does its! harmful work, and 
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this is Die reason that alcoholic drinks instead of allaying thirst, 
usually create a thirst for more. 

Alcoholic beverages may be divided into three classes : — 
(i) B oor s 'ale, beer, stoat and porter — contain ing from 4 to 7 
per cent, of 'alcohol ; (2) Wines, including sotne fifty varieties — 
containing from 9 to 22 per cent ; { 3) Spirits— gin, brandy, 
whisky and ram — containing from 40 to on per cent, of strong 
alcohoL All animals do their work without the aid of these 
artificial drinks, which are opposed to the first desires of man and 
which contain nothing n o c o atary to the op building of the body. 
The natural drinks are quite sufficient. In milk, 12 parts in 100 
Are solid, providing saline substances for the skeleton, batter and 
sugar for the heat and power, and caseine for the muscles and 
new structures. 



Action of Alcohol on the Body. 

In considering the action of alcohol on the body we must 
learn to think in terms of protoplasm, of which the cells constitu- 
ting the ultimate basis of human life are actually made The 
living protoplasm implies the power of life, vitality and change. 
It is the name given to the elemental material out of which all 
living animal and vegetable matter is formed and which is com- 
posed of albuminous substances, salts and water. The aggregate 
cell action is important. As the working people of a nation are 
gathered together into factories, so the calk of the body are 
packed into organs, mid these do their work well or badly accord- 
ing to the condition of the individual cells, whether these are 
healthy or more or lees exhausted, degenerated or poisoned The 
health of the cells depends wholly upon the conditiou of the pro- 
toplasm and nuclei of which the cell consists- Now alcohol has 
been proved to bo a definite protoplasmic poison By seizing upon 
the oxygen of the blood it interferes with the breathing function 
of the living protoplasm. It causes the cells to shrink and to 
become mottled, preventing them from taking in the required 
oxygen. The necessary oxydixation of fats and starches taken 
into the body is therefore lessened, causing very serious fatty 
degeneration and other maladies. Even very dilute solutions of 
alcohol exert an inhibitory and, indeed, fatal influence on the 
processes of life. It was found that one part of alcohol in a 
hundred of water actually killed tlie cress seeds ; one part in one 
thousand was fatal to the Medum t the freak water jelly-fish. 
Ranber found that a 10 per cent, solution of alcohol acted as a 
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definite protoplasmic poison to all forms of cell-life with which he 
experimented, including the hydra tapeworms, earthworms, 
leeches, cray-fish and mammals, as well as the human subject. 

The stomach, being a hollow muscle, is more easily examined. 
Alexis St. Marlin s stomach was perforated by a gun-shot. It 
healed so that a permanent opening was made. He lived to a good 
old age and enjoyed excellent health* This man was employed for 
years by Dr. Beaumont, who watched the effect of alcoholic drinks 
upon the stomach, It was found that even small doses would 
cause the blood-vessels to appear, denoting inflammation and con- 
gestion. When alcoholic drinks were given daily in large quanti- 
ties, in addition to the dilatation of the blood-vessels, large blnish 
patches appeared, indicating stagnation of the blood, likely to 
cause death cf the tissues and ulceration. Even small quantities 
of alcohol have been proved to be hurtful to the processes of 
digestiou. Dr. Munroe of Hall, placed in three bottles nely 
minced beef, together with the gastric juice from the stomach of a 
calf. In one he ponred water, in another alcohol, and in another 
pale ale. The temperature was kept at 100 degrees and the con- 
tents churned in imitation of the natural movements of the 
stomach. After four hours it was found that the beef in the first 
bottle was digesting and separating, that in the second was still 
unchanged, while that in the third seemed to be covered with a 
fur. After ten hours the beef in the first was dissolved like souo, 
that in the second was still solid, while that in third was not 
digested aud pepsine was precipitated. 

The Muscles. 

Under the microscope nothing is more beautiful than healthy 
muscalar tibre ; but under the influence of alcohol the sharp lines 
become obliterated, globules of fat appear and the muscle becomes 
soft and flabby. Dr. Parkes experimented as Follows .- — A nnmber 
of soldiers of the same age, type of coustitution and living under 
'•lie same circumstances were divided into an alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic gang. They were paid according to the amount of 
work accomplished. At the end of a few days the beer-drinking 
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men begged to be transferred to the non-alcoholic gang. [ n the 
Boer War it is stated that the wonderful power and endurance of 
the Boers were largely due to their total abstinence from spiritu- 
ous drinks.’ In reference to Ladysmith Sir Frederick Troves 
Baid : — “ In. that enormous column of *0,000 the first men who 
dropped oat were not the tall men or short men, the big men or 
little men' — they were the drinkers, and they dropped out as 
clearly as if they had been labelled with big letters on their 
backs.' Alcohol being a narcotic poison not only lessens the 
quantity of work but injures the quality. Total abstainers are 
the best athletes, the best marksmen and the most enduring work- 
men in the world. 



The Brain. 

It has always been deemed that alcohol quickens thought but 
there is to-day abundant proof that it influences adversely the fine 
brain cells and centres of highest intellectual development. By 
testing type-setters with and without alcohol it was found that in 
the former condition the loss of working power was 8-7 per cent. 
Mental processes of a somewhat complicated character have been 
tested as follows : — The subject would place each hand on a tele- 
graph key at right and left. One key or the other was to be 
pressed promptly according as a red or white light appeared. It 
was necessary, therefore to recognise the colojr of the light and 
to recall which hand was to be moved at that particular signal ; 
that is to make a . choice not unlike that which an engineer is 
required to make when he encounters an unexpected signal light. 
The tests showed that after taking a small quantity of alcohol — 
say a glass of beer — there was a marked disturbance in the mental 
processes. On the average the keys were released more rapidly 
but the wrong key was much more frequently released than under 
normal circumstances. Speed was attained at the cost of correct 
jndgment. As Dr. Steer remarks, the experiment reveals the 
elements of two of the most persistent effects of alcohol, namely, 
the vitiating of mental processes uud the increased . tendency to 
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hasty or incoordinate movement*. A levelling down process is 
involved whereby the higher fonotion is dulled and the lower 
function accentuated." 

Sir Victor Horsley, in addition to the diseases due to alcohol 
alone, enumerates some thirty diseases of which alcohol is fre- 
quently a determining or contributing cause. Among these are 
mentioned ohrouio dyspepsia, consumption, catarrh, gout, paralysis, 
epilepsy, imbecility, insanity, hysteria and melancholia. Infectious 
diseases, such as cholera, diphtheria, etc., are less liable to be 
cured if the patient has been accustomed to the free use cf 
alooholic beverages. Dr. Arthur Newsholme has forcibly shown 
that alcohol is the greatest enemy to national health and well- 
being. It is the cause of 50 per cent of the insanity and pauperism 
and 75 per cent, of the Crime, and is a great shortener of life. 
All who have seriously considered this subject agree that it is 
dreadful thing to give alcoholic beverages to children, as they 
tend to blunt the intellect, deaden the conscience, diminish the 
will-power; lessen vigour and excite the animal instincts. The 
late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, F.R.S., M.D., said : — * The 
use of alcohol as a beverage produces an infinity of evil for which 
there is no compensation and no human cure.” In view of the 
faots, is there not a little wisdom in Shakespeare's injunction to 
“ beware of putting an enemy in your mouth to Bteal away 
your brains.’'— M. if. 
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money. The god, being displeased at the treatment of his votary, 
threw a glance on the river Vaigai, which, understanding the 
signal given, came rushing down with great force, and rising over 
it s (tanks, entered t.he streets and houses of the town The people* 
being alarmed collected their children and valuables, and 
debated 'vb.it they should do ; while the water rose, first to the 
waist and afterwards as higli as the shoulders ; they then ascended 
upper houses, and tiie water rose as high ; when they uttered 
pi reous lament. a: ions, saying. * is this for the injustice of the 
king ? or is it a sacred amusement of the god ? we know not. 
A thousand Knndotlieras could not swallow tjp this innndatioQ. 
What, shall we do ?*’ In the meanwhile the peops who were 
torturing Nfanikkavnsuger, finding that their wives and children 
were in danger of being drowned, left him, and went to their 
rescue. He, being released, proceeded to the temple f and being 
niiiuoved, continued his meditation of the god, without sustaining 
any harm. 

LXl. Tim gi>d come to carry mud an a coaly, and the sacred body 

i ca* struck with a cane. 

The king hearing of the distress caused by the inundution, 
sent for his ministers, and commanded them to nse means in order 
to stay the water of the river. This command the ministers 
received with reverence, and set about its fulfilment, by assem- 
bling all the householders and people of the town, and appointing 
to each person so much of the bank of the river to be raised into 
a dike. There was one poor old woman, named Vanthi, without 
relatives or family, who lived by making a sort of flour oakee, 
and by offering ghee to the god, which she afterwards sold. Being 
infirm and unable to labour, and having no means of obtaining 
help, she appealed to the god in her extremity, end besoeght Hie 
assistance. Shortly after, e oooly, slothed in e rmrj dirty garment, 
with the appearance of being half f a m is hed, cams, inquiring if any 
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one wrs willing to employ him ; at which the old woman was glnd, 
and engaged to pay him for his work by her flour cakes. He 
entreated her forthwith to give him some of the imperfectly 
prepared materials ; and eating this, received Borne more cakes 
properly ptepared, which he tied up in his girdle, and then went 
to work. Hut instead of doing the appointed portion, he roved 
abont, and did a little work here and there lor other people, 
receiving cakes from them, and then slept for a time under a tree. 
After receiving more cakes, he again went to work, but did little, 
and hind red others by his practical jokes ; among which, one was 
the falling with his burden of mud into the river, and scumbling 
out again, after the spectators had thought him in danger of being 
drowned. His behaviour at length attracted the notice of the 
ministers who were superintending the work ; ana, inquiring into 
his indolence, they found that while the water of the river was 
e/ery where else overcome, it continued to pour in only at his 
appointed portion. His appearance being very beautiful, and like 
that of a king's son rather than a cooly, the ministers reported the 
Case to the king, adding, that from his appearance they were 
afraid to flog him, as they would do otherc. The king himself 
weut out to inspect the work ; and coming * o the idle cooly, 
Remanded who he was ? but received no answer. Offended at 
this deportment, the king raised a rattan, or oane, which he held 
iu his hand, and struck him with it over the Blionlder ; on whioh 
the apparent oooly deposited the load of mod on his head,,, basket 
aud all, and disappaared ; while by means of this single basket 
fall of earth the dike beoame completed at once. The blow which 
was elm ok was felt by all the inmutes of the king’s palace, both 
iturnan beings aud animals , not only so, bnt it was felt by all the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and stars ; even Brahma in the paradise 
was disturbed, and Vishnu was awakeued from his slumbers. The 
kiug stood astonished , aud now the god, seated on his bollock 
vehicle, appeared in the air, while u celestial voice was heal'd, to 
this purport. “ That the kiug had done wrong iu ill*using 
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Mauikkavasager, who had .employed the money he had received 
for the service of the god, of whom he was a distinguished 
follower , that the king should call Matiikkavasager, ask his 
pardon, and dismiss him satisfied.” All this the king promised to 
do, and performed. Manikkavasager gave the kiug his forgive- 
ness and announced his intention of going to reside at Chidam- 
baram. The kiug evinced a desire of uccoojp<iuyii)g him, which 
the minister imperatively forbad. The latter then retired to the 
forest of Tili trees near Chidambaram, and remained there per- 
forming austere devotion ; arriving also at the full knowledge of 
the wondly and spiritual systems, lie also overcame in argument 
the Baudhas, who dwelt there in considerable numbers. At length 
his life was merged in the celestial splendor. 

LXll. i$anibautar y aired Knn Pundian of hxa fever. 

From Jagauatha Pundian, down to Kuu Puudiau, there were 
nine other kings. Knn Pundian, being warlike aud powerful, 
went aud conquered both the Sera aud the Soren kings, and took 
possession of their countries. But they * humbling themselves, 
redeemed their countries : the first, by large muubers of elephant#, 
horses aud other gifts ; aud the lutter, bv giviug his daughter, 
named Maugayarkar.isi, to the Pundian in marriage- One of the 
Soreu king's subjects, named Kulachirai, gave lurge gifts to the 
Painliau in lieu of the usual marriage portion ; and the kiug, being 
pleased with his conduct, took him to be his minister. 

It so happened that, its the kiug was deformed, he waa 
persuaded to embrace the Jaiitu faith ; and the Brahmius were in 
cousequeiice distressed ; their religion was depreciated ; and the 
bare head, rolled up mar, driuklug vessel suspended frem the 
wrist by a cord, peacock- fans, aud other emblems of the Jamas, 
their disgusttug poverty, and the more disgusting recitations ot 
their books, were everywhere perceptile. Notwithstanding, the 

2 aeeu aud minister secretly preserved the Suiva faith; aud not 
ariug to put the Vibutlii. (or ashes,) oil their forehead*, they put 
it on the crown of their heads They also went by steal, li to 
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worship in the Saiva temple when there cue day, a Psindaram, of 
the Saiva sect, approached ami sainted, them ; who, in reply to 
inquiries, said he cajie from Chidambaram, and that a prodigy had 
recently Appeared there in the person of the son of a Brahmin, 
*ho, when only three years of age, had displayed extraordinary 
precocity, and had since confounded persons of maturer years ; 
adding, that he had spoken about, coining to Madura. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, the queen ami the minister wrote on a palm 
leaf h short epistle, invit ng the Brahmin to come, and sent it by 
the Pandarntn. When the young man was about to s#t forward, 
his elders and friends came round lum to represent the great 
danger of one so young going among a hostile sect , adding also, 
that it was a bad time He replied, that he cared no;, about good 
or bad times or days, the Supreme Being protecting him; and 
setting oq t on his journey, when he came near to Madura, he blew 
the trumpet usually indicating conquest. Some ot the Jaina 
sect encountering him, asked, scornfully, “Bow one so young 
could assume such airs of. superiority or defiance?” but lie went 
tranquilly on till lie came to Madura ; and then took up his abode 
in the house of a Brahmin. While there the adverse party, by 
means of their ceremonies, sent a flame to destroy him ; hut as 
lie continued unhurt, they came and net fire to the house in 
which he sojourned. On learning that this was the work of the 
Jains he said. “ Let the flame go and seize the king who protects 
these miscreants.’’ In consequence of this malediction, Kun 
Pandian was seized with a burning fever, from which he sought 
relief in vain. His queen and minister now took the opportunity of 
recommeudiug the young Saiva to his notice ; but the king 
ohjected on the ground of impropriety, owing to a difference of 
faith, which objection was, in the end, overruled. The Jains 
however interposed ; and though they could not prevent the king 
from seeking a core ; yet, to interpose as much difficulty as 
possible, they proposed, that they themselves should try to cure 
the king on one side of his body, while the Suiva did the saute 
witli the other 6ide ; to which arrangement consent was given. 
The now tried their utmost efforts ; bot, the king, instead of being 
be nefitted, only became worse. It next came to the Saiva’s turn, 
who exhibited some of the sacred ashes; on which the Jains 
exclaimed that this was unfair, as the ashes might conceal some 
nedicinO. The Brahmin then said. *• Let me have some of the 
ashes from the kitchen of the god’s temple brought to me ; ’ and 
on this request being granted, he proceeded to rub one side of the 
kings body entirely with these ashes, and left that eide cured. 
The king begged him to care the other side also ; and since the 
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adverse party could noo oppose the young Brahmin cured the 
other side also in like manner. At the name time the hnmp on 
the king'* shoulders became reduced ; and in place of Kuu 
Paudiau, ( linmp- backed ) , he acquired the name of Savmitiran 
(beauiif ul). Gratefully acknowledging his obligations to 

Sambandar, he embraced the Saiva faith, received instruction, and 
became a holy man. 



LX1IJ. Ttits impalement of the Jain*. 

After the cure of the king, his wife and minister, and 
Sambandar, went to the temple of Siva, and rendering him praise, 
besought his permission that the Jains and their faith might be 
destroyed. The god replied to Sambandar, What you have 
is well pleasing to me ; and therefore to what you agree, I agree 
(playing ou the name Sambandar, or agreement.) 



The Jains were much chagrined and envenomed by what hud 
occurred ; and agreed upon an ordeal by fire, as the means of 
bringing about a change. But as they were about proceeding to 
the king ou this errand, they met with great opposition from their 
wives. These represented the reverse already sustained ; and 
stated, that in their dreams of the past night, they had seen a cow 
(emblematic of the Hindu faith) pushing with its horinn in every 
direction * they had also seeu bodies pierced through, and beasts 
and birds feeding on the dead carcasses ; while the fbwn appeared 
full of persons with ashes on their foreheads (denoting the Saiva 
religion). These remonstrances were however unavailing. 
Like devoted men, they -were angry with their wives; and these 
latter, finding they could not prevail, became incensed in turn, 
and pronounced on them a curse, wishing that they might perish. 
The learned Jains proceeded to the king ; represented that lie had 
done them injustice ; and requested that themselves, and the young 
Saiva, might be directed to write each oue a chant on palm leaves, 
all of which should be subjected to the trial of fire ; and the 
production that should remain anconsuiued. should be considered 
as belonging to the tree faith. To this proposal all parties 
assented ; and on a set day they proceeded to some little distance, 
when the homa (or sacrifice by fire) was prepared The Jains 
depended on their employment of the Agni-kattu (or charm against 
fire) ; nevertheless, their writings weie all consumed, amounting 
to eight thousand ; and that of Sambandar alone remained un- 
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iujured. Tills ordeal did not give them satisfaction ; and they 
proposed that the books should be written again, and the whole 
cast into the river Vyg li, when that one vhicli should ascend 
against the stream should he declared to belong to the .true faith. 
This challenge was also accepted ; but the condition was now 
attached) that whichever of the |iarties should be ' conquered, 
should abjure his or their respective faith, and embrace the 
opposite one, or else be impaled alive. The trial was fixed for the 
following day, aud a public procession having gone forth to the 
banks of the river V ygai, the ordeal by water proceeded ; when 
every book of the Jaius was Carried down with the stream, and 
that of the Saiva alone ascended- The trial being decisive, lie 
now appealed to them, exhorting them not to perish, but to 
embrace the Saiva faith. The eight thousand learned men who 
had written the palm leaves refused ; aud with obstinate prejudice 
pat themselves on the impaling stakes. But the unlearned multi- 
tude, being afraid, snatched up the ashes emblematic of the Saiva 
faith, and rubbed them on their foreheads ; and others, not being 
able to get ashes, smeared themselves with the mibiirut cow-dung 
itself to escape death. 

Afterwards, the king, with Kambandar, went westword ten 
miles in search of the hook wliich had ascended the stream', until 
they came to a place where the god was seated, in ch j form of au 
aged Brahmin, of- whom they asked, ‘ If any thing particular had 
occurred?” who replied, We know uot. ’ But on soun stanzas 
being suug in his praise, he put some ashes ou the forehead of 
Sambaudar, and indicated the place where the book was to be 

found. The king built on that spot a pagoda, together with a 
town called Tiruyedagam, (the place of tne sacred-writing,) aud 
adoring Siva, remained there some time » by which means he 
cleared himself of the crime of having joined with the Jaius ; aud 
then ratu rued with Sambandanurti to Madura. He there brought 
the 2wrtVa sect into open day. Aud subsequently, when Sambaudar 
wished to go and visit other Siva temples, he, out of great regard, 
accompanied him to some distance, aud then returned. Since the 
time when his fever was cured, he had chauged the name h.un 
Pandiau to Savuntrva Paudian (i. e. hump-back, to beautiful). 
He ruled according to the law of Mauu j built temples with 
choultries , and instituted festivals to the Madura god ; and iu 
harmonious cc-operatiou with his wiie Mangayarkarasi, aud his 
minister Kulachirai, ruled prosperously for a length of time. 
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LXIV. The gr>d called a Vanni tree, a Ixngam , and a well, 
fro m Tirupurambiyam to bear witness to u marriage. 

In a town on the sea- coast in the Soren kingdom, there was a 
merchant, who was very wealthy, but. had no child. He, with his 
wife, performed many religious services, and at length were 
favoured with only the gift of a female infant. The merchant at 
the birth of his daughter, intimated his intention that she should 
be married to the son of his elder sister, who was then at Madura. 
Shortly after the merchant died ; and his wife was burned together 
with the dead body of her husband, leaving the child an orphan. 
After the usual lamentations were passed, the relatives sent to call 
the merchant's nephew, and mentioned his uncle's intentions as to 
the marriage but he preferred that the marriage ceremonies 
should take place at Madura, among his relations ; and, after some 
time, set out on his return thither, taking with him, the young 
woman, her attendants, and property. On the road they came to 
the town named Tirupurambiyaoi, where the young man bathed in 
the tank ; aud the food ot the party was cooked under a vanni 
tree, (prosopis spicigera). After their meal the youug man slept, 
with his head resting on the step of the temple for a pillow. In 
this situation a serpent came and bit him, so that he died. While 
other relatives wept, and fell on the body of the deceased according 
to custom, the young woman sat apart sorrowful. It so fell out 
Saraband ar (of the foregoing tale) was then visiting this temple . 
on hearing the outcry, he went near, and inquired what was the 
matter. The young woman fell at his feet ; and, with all the 
high appellations employed to the holiest of men, stated the cir- 
cumstances, and the occurrence that had taken place. He noticed 
in a particular manner the becoming deportment of the betrothed $ 
and interesting himself iu the case, thought cn the god, and 
chanted certain verses in h’s praise. As a consequence, the young 
man that was dead, became revivified, opened his eyes, and arose, 
unconscious to himself of any thing more than having arisen from 
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sleep. Tlio person instrumental in this result strongly recommended 
the two persons to marry at that, very place. But. tlie vonug woman 
objected the distance from kindred’ and want, of witnesses. 
Sam bandar said, that the vanni tree, the liugam, and the well, 
would be sufficient witnesses ; and the marriage Ceremony was 
performed. 

After their arrival at Maditra, the woman brought forth a son, 
who was accustomed to play with two children which the same 
husband had t-eceived by a former wife, still living. Some dis- 
agreement took place between the children, which brought on a 
quarrel between tl\e mothers ; and the elder wife employed dis- 
respectful language regarding the younger, asking, among other 
things, “Where were ■ the witnesses to her marriage ?" Tlies/j 
being mentioned, the elder jeered her by asking. “ If such witnesses 
would come and give testimony ?” The younger wife, feeling 
herself hurt, went and bathed in the golden locus tank, and 
besought the god ; when a celestial voice was heard, saying, I 
will bring the witnesses to this place, go and. call your kindred.’’ 
She accordingly went, and brought the elder wife, together with 
many other friends, to the temple, where in. the lsani choultry, the 
god presented to their view the vanni tree, the lingam, and the 
well. The elder wife, being confounded, only nodded her head, in 
token of inability to object ; aud the other relatives, • who saw 
this token of favour extended towards the younger wife, rendered 
her many honours. 

The husband, on learning these circumstances, greatly blamed 
the elder wife, and repudiated her ; but, at the intercession of the 
younger wife, who pleaded the honour she had received through 
the tnaliie of her opponent, the husband took back the elder 
wife, and res'ored her privileges. These witnesses remain to the 
present day. 



Finis 




